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We  had  60  professional  dancers, 
76  children,  65  musicians, 

30  stagehands  and 
a  production  staff  of  250. 

Then  the  theater  burned  down. 

No,  nobody  was  hurt.  Except  a  new  home  tor  our  extravaganza  Magazine  who  gave  us  their 
lot  of  little  kids  who  wouldn't  —  Chicago's  Civic  Opera  "Business  in  the  Arts"  award.  A 
get  to  see  an  enchanting  pro-  House.  During  the  Christmas  national  award  granted  to  com- 
ductlon  of  The  Nutcracker  Bal-  holidays,  80,000  Chicagoans  panies  who  have  done  the  most 
let — a  Tribune  sponsored  event  jammed  the  theater — a  95%  to  improve  the  cultural  life  of 
held  annually  at  the  Arie  Crown  turnout  for  our  21  Nutcracker  their  communities. 

Theater,  demolished  in  the  Me-  performances.  We'll  cherish  it. 

Cormick  Place  fire.  We  didn't  ask  for  thanks,  but 

So  we  got  busy  and  found  a  we  got  it  anyway.  From  Esquire  ^«niCCIQO  lrlDUn6 


FROM  NOWON  ...FOR  NEWSPRINT  FROM  THE  WRIGHT  COMPANY 


Just  ask  for 


We’re  still  the  same,  just  changed  our  name.  DOMTAR  carries  on  the  half-century 
tradition  of  service  and  integrity  established  by  THE  WRIGHT  COMPANY. 

For  the 'right’ newsprint  today  —  Four  fully  integrated  newsprint  mills: 

Donnacona,  Quebec  *  Trois  Rivieres,  Quebec  *  Doibeau,  Quebec  •  Red  Rock,  Ontario 
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Pulp  &  Paper  Inc. 


Newsprint  Division 

277  Park  Avenue  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
Phone:  212-826-8826 
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The  award  winning 
Charlotte  observer. 

For  a  man  born  just  three  blocks  from  the 
office.  Gene  Payne  has  come  a  long  way. 

First  he  was  a  pilot  in  World  War  II. 

Then  a  milkman.  Then  a  commercial  artist. 

Now  he’s  an  editorial  cartoonist. 

A  spokesman  on  local,  state  and 
national  issues. 

And  in  recent  years  his  editorial 
observations  have  gained  him  wide 
recognition. 

But  this  year  beat  all. 

On  May  4th,  he  received  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
award  for  the  best  editorial  cartoon  of  1967. 


One  of  o  series  to  better  ocquolnt  you  with  the  family  of  Knight  newspapers  *  Akron  Beacon  journol-. 
•  Charlotte  News  •  Charlotte  Observer  •  Detroit  Free  Press  *  Miami  Heralct  ■  Tallahassee  Democrat 


Kemp  Creative 
Engineering 
will  reduce 
your  cost  of 
remelting 
stereo  metal. 


Kemp  engineered  automatic  remelt  systems 
eliminate  manual  handling  of  plates.  Molten 
metal  is  stored  at  casting  temperatures  for  pipe 
line  delivery  to  the  casting  furnaces.  You  save 
time,  reduce  wasted  floor  space,  and  apply  heat 
at  maxirpum  efficiency. 

Whether  you  heat  with  gas  or  electricity,  Kemp 
engineering  provides  melting  efficiency  at  lower 
manpower /fuel  costs. 

Write  for  Brochure  K-30  and  get  Kemp’s  slant 
on  remelting  stereo  metal.  The  C.  M.  KEMP 
Manufacturing  Company,  Dept.  17,  Glen  Burnie, 
Maryland  21061. 

I^IMIP 

CREATIVE  ENGINEERING 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JUNE 

j  9-11 — Ufah-ldaho-Spokane  Associated  Press  Association.  Sun  Valley,  Idaho. 

9-13 — ANPA  Research' Institute  Production  Management  Conference.  Shera¬ 
ton  Park  Hotel  and'Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington. 

12- 16 — National  Federation  of  Press  Women.  Lassen  Hotel,  Wichita,  Kan. 

13- 15— Tennessee  Press  Association  1 00th  Anniversary.  Reelfoot  Lake. 

,  13-15 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Americana  Motor 
Lodge,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

I  15-16 — Virginia  Press  Association  News  Writers  Seminar.  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg. 

17- 21 — American  Newspaper  Guild.  Hilton  Hotel,  Cleveland. 

18- 19 — Seminar  for  Publishers,  Editors,  Chief  News  Executives  [newspapers 
under  50,000),  American  Press  Institute,  New  York. 

20-22 — ^Texas  Press  Association.  Motor  Inn,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

20- 23 — Suburban  Newspaper  Section.  National  Newspaper  Association 
Seminar.  Hotels  Ambassador  Chicago. 

21- 22 — Pennsylvania  AP  Managing  Editors.  Holiday  Inn  (West),  Allentown. 

I  Pa. 

21-22 — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Arlington  Hotel.  Hot  Springs. 

21-22 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Salishan  Lodge,  Glen- 
eden  Beach. 

21-22 — California  Editors  Conference.  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto. 

21-22 — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

21-23 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Essex  and  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake, 
N.J. 

j  23-25 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Island  Inn,  West- 
bury,  N.Y. 

23-25 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Waum- 
bek  Inn,  Jefferson,  N.H. 

23-27 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Flamingo  Hotel, 
i  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

23- 27 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Statler 

,  Hilton  Hotel.  Balt’more. 

24- 28 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Brown  Hotel.  Louisville, 
Ky. 

27-29 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Lake 
;  Tah  oe  Hotel,  Incline  Village,  Lake  Tahoe.  Nev. 

j  27-30 — Louisiana  Sports  Writers  Association.  Chateau  Charles  Motor  Hotel. 
Lake  Charles,  La. 

30-July  3 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Americana 
j  Hotel.  Bal  Harbour,  Fla. 

;  JULY 

'  7-11 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Portland  Hilton  Portland,  Ore. 
j  7-19 — Seminar  for  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs.  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

11-13 — Alabama  Press  Association.  British  Colonial  Hotel,  Nassau,  the 
Bahamas. 

I  12 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  District  3.  Holiday 
Inn  Town,  Harrisburg. 

26 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  District  4.  Centre  Hill 
Country  Club,  State  College,  Pa. 

26-27 — NNA  Western  Regional  Suburban  Newspaper  Seminar,  Ramada 
Inn,  Portland.  Ore. 

AUGUST 

2-3 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines.  Grove 
j  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.C. 

I  2-9 — International  Typographical  Union.  Cleveland. 

4-6— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  The  Flagship,  Galveston, 
j  4-9 — Suburban  Newspaper  Section,  National  Newspaper  Association  ad¬ 
vanced  management  seminar.  Airlie  House,  Warrenton,  Va. 
i  8-10 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Web  Offset  Clinic. 
1  Lycoming  Hotel,  Williamsport. 

11-13 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference,  Eastern  Division.  George  Washing¬ 
ton  Hotel,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

1 1-16 — Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Land  'O  Lakes,  Wis. 

23-25 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Bay  Shore  Inn,  Vancou¬ 
ver,  B.C. 

25- 29 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Kansas,  Law- 

I  rence,  Kans. 


SEPTEMBER 

5 —  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  District  5.  Pittsburgh 
Press  Club,  Pittsburgh. 

6- 8 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association.  Hilton  Inn,  Annapolis,  Md. 
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No  other  newspaper  reaches  into  official  Washington 
like  The  Washington  Post. 

Corporate  advertisers  using  The  Washington  Post 
find  that  they  reach  virtually  all  of  the  influential 
government  people  they  want  most  to  reach. 

Equally  important  to  any  advertiser:  the  fact  that 
The  Washington  Post  is  read  in  3  out  of 
every  5  families  and  reaches  50%  more  Washington 
area  people  than  does  any  other  newspaper. 

First  with  the  few  who  have  to  know... 
first  with  the  many  who  want  to  know. 

tRft  toashinjton  post 


★  ★  ★ 


Syphi 

IHs  is 

not  a 

word! 

dirty 

It's  a  disease. 


This  was  the  battle  cry  that  was  sounded  by  The  Plain 
Dealer  the  day  its  medical  writer  Fraser  Kent  began  a 
major  series  on  venereal  diseases. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  major  metropolitan  daily  the 
symptoms,  treatment  and  prevention  of  venereal  diseases 
were  discussed  in  depth. 

Working  in  close  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  Kent  spoke  with  scores  of  VD  victims, 
medical  technicians  and  physicians. 

When  the  smoke  cleared  the  series  had: 
m  Prompted  Cleveland  area  doctors  to 
cooperate  in  a  national  VD  survey. 

■  Moved  a  citizens  group  to  create  the 
Ohio  Alliance  for  the  Eradication  of  VD. 

■  Caused  Cleveland  Mayor  Carl  Stokes 
to  establish  a  permanent  volunteer 
group  of  medical  personnel  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  VD, 

■  Prompted  a  39%  increase  of  VD  vic¬ 
tims  to  walk  off  the  street  into  a  VD 
clinic  for  treatment. 

Cleveland  radio  station  WGAR  joined  The  Plain 
Dealer's  continuing  campaign  and  aired  eight  major 
programs  aimed  at  public  education. 

In  addition  to  the  series  The  PD  offered  a  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  booklet  to  teenagers.  To  date  more  than 
25,000  booklets  have  been  distributed. 

Cleveland  is  out  to  stamp  out  VD  and  The  Plain 
Dealer's  Fraser  Kent  sounded  the  alarm. 

Community  action  is  started  by 

TlcFliiDHl(r 

Ohio's  largest  newspaper. 


Cat 


oiumn 


'k  it  if  it 


Compiled 
By  Don  Maley 


I  “WE  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY,”  writes  Jabho  Cordon, 

i  “often  refer  to  the  proverbial  ‘|>rinter's  ink'  in  oiir  veins.  But  what 
about  other  occupational  bloodlines?  Do  you  suppose,  for  example, 
that  teachers  have  chalk  in  their  veins?  Does  a  barber  have  hair 
tonic  in  his  veins?  A  dairyman  could  have  milk;  a  sailor,  salt 
water,  and  a  windowwasher,  ammonia.  Sportswise,  a  race  driver 
might  have  axle  grease,  a  hockey  player,  ice,  and  a  tennis  player, 
love.  In  a  more  morbid  vein,  morticians  would  have  embalming  fltiiti 

and  vampires  would  have  other  people’s  blood.”  Remember  Joe  E. 
Lewis'  line  that  he  had  “blood  in  his  alcohol  stream  ?“  .  .  .  Chicago 
Daily  Newsman  Frank  Maier  played  touch  football  with  Bobby 
I  (Kennedy — wbo  else?)  at  Indianapolis  while  ••overinft  the  primary 
!  and  suffered  a  wrenched  leg.  Cracked  News  staffer  Robert  Her- 
guth:  “Send  us  a  brief  recap  of  the  news  Frank,  not  a  kneeca|).” 

...DIDJA  EVER  HAVE  A  DAY  LIKE  THIS?  When  a  lady 
called  the  offices  of  The  Renewal,  the  .Mbmpiertpie,  N..M.  Cathtdic 
!  weekly,  and  asked  for  the  fellow'  “who  writes  so  sweetly  about 
.•Mbtiqtierque,”  editor  Fred  McCaffrey’s  secretary  told  her  she 
must  have  the  wrong  number.  Fred  told  the  story  on  himself  in 
his  column,  “A  Voice  From  the  Pews.”  .  .  .  Pat  Dalton,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  reporter  went  to  the  opening  of  a  Playboy  hutch  at 
l.ake  Geneva,  Wis.,  and  came  ba*'k  with — hold  your  breath,  and 
no  tittering  in  the  wings,  please-  ihe  measurements  of  Playboy 
(iuru  Hugh  Heffner:  .33-29-33.  “That's  the  trouble  with  lady  re¬ 
porters,”  snorted  a  colleague.  “They  never  look  at  the  right 
things.” . . .  We’ve  suspected  all  along  that  some  of  the  new  music 
groups  were  immature,  htil  the  New  York  Post  confirmed  otir  sus¬ 
picions  when  it  wrote  about  Herb  .\lpert  and  the  Tiajuana  Brats  .  .  . 
«  «  « 

WKI.I.  C.A.ST 

The  biMixin'  days 
i  Have  all  gone  by. 

Hut  at  least  the  type 

C.aii  still  gel  high. 

I  — Bill  ('.opeland 

THE  U  I NDSOR  (COI.O.)  REAC(K\  rati  this  item:“One  day  the 
editor  of  a  small-town  weekly  accom|)lished  the  minor  triumph 
of  being  the  first  and  only  editor  to  rejiort  a  certain  disaster  in 
a  nearby  town.  'Fhe  following  week  he  .scored  another  first  with 
this  announcement:  ‘We  were  the  first  to  antiuuiice  the  news  of 
the  destruction  of  Jenkins’  tiaint  store  last  week.  We  are  now  the 
first  to  announce  that  tlie  r«*porl  was  absolutely  without  founda¬ 
tion.’  ” . 


*  «  * 

HE.\DY  HEADS — Say-it-five-times-fasl-type  head  in  the  H  all 
Street  Journal:  “Female  Mailmen  Like  Their  Work.  Rut  Sole  Male 
Mailmen  Object.”  Sounds  like  somebody  falling  downstairs . . . 
"How  'I'o  Milk  a  Soybean:  First.  Get  a  l.ow  Stool.'’  (story  of  syn¬ 
thetic  milk  made  from  soybeans),  (Phoenix)  Arizona  Republic 
...Story  about  birds  nesting  in  traffic  simtiiglit  which  appeared 
in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press:  “ludiin  Gets  C.reen  Eight  In  Mil¬ 
waukee.”  ...  “Smoke  (iarhage?  A  Swill  Idea!" — New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald,..  Ken  Weaver,  M.  E.  of  the  H  abash  (Ind.) 
Plain  Dealer,  sends  alotig  this  one:  “He's  (.iot  .Shower-Power.”  'Fhe 
'  story  was  about  a  college  shower-chanqt  named  Randy  the  Prune. 
HOff  MANY  PLAIN  DEALERS  ARE  THERE?  Another  one,  the 
!  U  illiamstown  (N.J.)  Plain  etc.,  tells  the  world  on  its  mastheatl 
that  it’s:  “Cussed  by  a  few,  discussed  by  matiy,  hut  read  by  every¬ 
body.”  .  .  .  Story  of  a  pregnant  prom  queen  was  headed  “Queen 
May  Be  Too  Prom-inent”  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  .  .  .  “Chaplain 
in  Vegas  Finds  It’s  No  Dice” — Chicago  Sun-Times  ...  Po\ert\  story 
from  Washington  was  headlined  in  the  Indianapolis  Star:  “Buddy, 
Can  You  Spare  A  |3  Million  ‘Haniloitt’?”  — 

Ted  Morse,  editor  &  publisher  of  the  Torrance  County  (N.M.) 
Citizen  writes  a  weekly  column  called  “Morse  Sense." ...  The 
Clinton  (Ind.)  Daily  Clintonian  rtins  a  daily  page  under  the  stand¬ 
ing  head  “Grin-Tonian”  ...  In  the  Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle,^ 
John  A.  “Lex”  Chisholm  heads  his  column  “The  Chisholm  Trail.” 
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The  HUNTSVILLE  TIMES  represented  nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 
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Target  Number  One 

\  lew  weeks  iigo  on  May  IS  we  notetl  lliat  “^overmnenl  at  lions 
against  newspapers  are  loining  so  last  in  HKiS  Iroin  so  inanv  depart- 
nients  ami  toxerinn  so  many  tlillereni  areas  one  is  templet!  to  s|)et  ii- 
iate  that  it  is  all  the  results  ol  a  granti  design,  of  a  pitrjrtisefnl  tin- 
slanght,  o|  a  tonspiraty.  No  tither  hnsiness  or  indnstrv  is  being  at- 
tatketl  tin  so  main  Ironts  as  is  the  newspaper  hnsiness  tt)  break  tip 
prattites  that  exisietl  (or  tietatles.  It  is  natural  tt)  ask  ■\Vhy?’  W  in  has 
the  newspaper  hnsiness  been  singletl  tint  at  this  time?” 

This  issue  re])orts  on  the  anti  trust  attacks  aimed  at  news  metlia 
from  three  tiillerent  sources  in  the  last  week. 

■Senator  Philip  .V.  Halt,  thairman  of  the  Senate  .\nti-trusi  and 
Montipoly  Suhtommitiee,  which  hatl  heltl  hearings  on  the  sti-talletl 
“Failing  Newspaper  .Act.”  toltl  a  Washington  ttmference  of  his  tip- 
pt)sitit)n  to  such  legislation;  “(It)  seemetl  an  attempt  tt)  legitimati/e 
anti  legalize  prattices  which  in  am  one’s  l)t)t)k  hint  strongly  of  mo- 
nt)|M)li/aiion  anti  attempts  to  mt)nopoli/e  as  prohibited  by  Setlion  2 
of  the  Slierman  .\tt.”  thus  atltling  tt)  the  belief  that  the  bill  won’t  be 
reportetl  out  t)f  his  ttnnmittee.  I  he  .Senator  imlicatetl  his  oppt)sition 
to  mergers  of  am  kind  in  the  metlia  lieltl. 

rhen  the  Department  of  Justice  issued  its  “Merger  (iuitlelines” 
under  which  it  will  tletermine  whelhei  cor|>oration  actpiisitions  anti 
mergers  will  be  ojiposetl  under  Section  7  t)f  the  (daytt)n  .\ct.  Fhe 
ground  rules  are  brt)ad  anti  general,  subject  to  change  frtmt  time  to 
time,  anti  corporation  lawyers  will  have  a  “lieltl  day”. 

I  hirdlv.  a  member  t)f  the  Federal  Fratle  Ca)mmission  asks  for  co¬ 
operation  in  its  "fact  gathering”  aI)out  newspa))er  atlvertising  rates 
anti  tontratts.  Fhe  FFC!  is  withholding  judgment  until  all  the  facts 
are  in,  it  was  said,  and  yet  the  s|W)kesman  left  little  tlt)ubt  that  tt)m- 
binalit)!!  rates  anti  tlistt)unts  hatl  alreatly  been  ft)und  to  Ire  in  viola- 
tit)n.  “Double  billing”  was  discussed  as  if  it  was  commonplace. 

Fhe  astt)untling  part  t)f  the  (atmmissioner’s  talk  was  its  revelation 
that  an  .\ssistant  .\tlorney  (ieneral  hatl  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  Fimes-Pitayune  Ciase  hatl  been  “wrongly  tlecitletl”  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  anti  that  the  time  hatl  tome  for  a  test  case  challenging  it. 
Fhis  tase  hatl  to  tit)  with  ettmbination  atlvertising  rates  but  the  at- 
litutle  of  the  .Vniiirusi  Divisit)n  is  that  no  tourt  tlecision  is  final  if 
in  its  own  judgment  it  is  the  wrt)ng  one. 

I  hat  seems  to  be  es|)et  ially  true  in  1‘XiS  when  newspapers  have  l)t- 
come  the  Numljer  One  1  aiget. 
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Kfitram  Powers,  piesiclent  of  'Fy|)ograpliical  ritioii  No.  (i  in  New 
^■ork  (iity,  lias  been  eiuouraging  commerrial  printing  .shops  to  install 
the  latest  automated  e(|uipment  “to  keep'  up  with  developments  in 
the  indnstrv ”  with  eontrads  to  be  negotiateil  later.  I’nion  members 
haven’t  been  told  about  this  departure  from  the  rules  applied  to  the 
dailv  press  reipiiring  the  payment  of  tribute  to  the  union  for  the  use 
»)f  sudi  etpiipmeiu.  And  it  just  so  hapiKMis  that  one  of  the  shops  in 
cpiestion  is  installing  photo-romposing  equipment  to  produce  a  daily 
olfset  paper  lor  the  (iommunist  party.  Will  Powers  make  similar 
concessions  to  the  daily  newspapers  in  the  next  contracts? 
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pyramid  style,  and  heads  away  Irom  the 
usual  summary  form. 

Another  indicates  that  TTS  operators 
can  set  type  22.7%  faster  in  15-pica  meas¬ 
ure  than  in  11-pica  measure. 

Sure,  a  lot  of  the  research  seems  a  bit 
precious  now.  .\nd  researchers  are  giving 
very  little  attention  to  some  pressing  prob¬ 
lems,  such  as  communication  between  the 
races. 

But  with  research-minded  people  revolu¬ 
tionizing  the  production  end  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  lesson  for  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  is  pretty  clear. 

Incidentally,  almost  half  of  the  studies 
in  the  ANPA  bulletins  were  done  by  uni¬ 
versities  and  for  the  most  part  with  uni¬ 
versity  funds.  I'm  sure  many  researchers 
would  work  on  the  problems  which  con¬ 
cern  individual  editors  if  funds  were  avail¬ 
able. 

WILLIAM  R.  LINDLEY 

Pocatello,  Idaho. 

(Mr.  Lindley  is  chairman  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  at  Idaho  State 
Vniversity.) 


about  the  words  of  praise  shortly  after  his 
passing.  She  went  back  to  her  job  in  awe 
and  gratitude  that  others  too  kept  memory 
bright.  As  she  left  she  said  “three  years 
later”. 

Five  lines  closing  a  general  column  en¬ 
sured  lifetime  friends  for  the  Pullman 
(W'ash. )  Herald.  Obituary,  column  and 
editorial  mentions  perhaps  are  the  best 
investment  a  publisher  can  make  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  property  in  the  present  and  for 
the  future.  Thus  Carl  Miller’s  E&P  obit 
article  (April  27)  by  reviving  concern 
for  this  continuing  opportunity  has  per¬ 
formed  a  service  for  all  who  care  about 
well-being  of  newspapers. 

Mayn.vrd  Hicks 

Pullman,  ^  ash. 


C.4RRIER  SAFETY 


We  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  out¬ 
standing  and  encouraging  story  (.March 
23)  concerning  Fort  Lauderdale's  own 
nationwide  carrier  safety  program. 

Hundreds  of  newspapers  from  around 
the  nation  have  indicated  their  desire  to 
join  the  program  as  soon  as  the  initial 
order  is  received  from  the  manufacturer,' 
Newspapers  utilizing  the  protection  of  the 
Emblem  for  their  carriers  will  take  one  of 
their  greatest  single  steps  ever  for  carrier 
protection,  and  for  good  public  relations 
between  newspapers,  carriers  and  parents. 

J.  MILLARD  CAIN 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 


(Mr.  Cain  is  secretary  of  .\eu's  Carrier 
Emblem  Inc.,  100  East  Las  Olas  Boule¬ 
vard,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33302.) 


RESEARCH 

They  used  to  laugh  at  journalism  school 
graduates,  those  old-time  editors.  Nobody’s 
laughing  any  more. 

Now  there’s  a  group  that  laughs  at 
journalism  research  (E&P,  May  4). 

.\  good  deal  of  research  in  communica¬ 
tions  may  be  time  wasted — or  may  appear 
so  now.  But  some  research  may  be  ignored 
at  the  editor’s  economic  peril.  .\NPA  has 
caught  on  and  is  issuing  “News  Research 
for  Better  Newspapers.”  Here  are  a  couple 
of  items  from  recently-issued  Vol.  3  which 
no  editor  can  afford  to  overlook: 

One  tells  of  increasing  readership  by 
getting  stories  away  from  the  inverted 


ME.MENTO 

The  widow  came  up  in  a  crowded  room 
and  said:  “You  won’t  believe  this.  I 
scarcely  do  myself,  but  it  happened.  It 
shows  the  long-lasting  power  of  the  printed 
word. 

“I  thought  as  I  came  to  work  this 
morning  that  I  was  the  only  one  in  the 
world  who  remembered  that  exactly  throp- 
years  ago  today  my  husband  died.  Not  so. 
A  friend  looked  me  up  and  told  me:  ‘This 
morning  I  was  rereading  the  tribute  to 
your  husband  that  Maynard  Hicks  put  in 
his  column  about  that  wonderful  man’.” 

The  widow  said  that  dozens  had  spoken 


•Stoy  in  Charli*-w*'d  b«  lost  wMioiit  yovi’ 
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Short  Takes 


It  is  hoped  to  begin  construction  May 
or  early  June  with  completion  by  the 
end  of  the  war. — Batavia  (N.Y.)  Daily 
News. 

*  *  * 

....  two  deputy  sheriffs  hauled  in 
nine  men — in  one  trip — on  charges  of 
public  dininkenness  and  disturbing  the 
peace  in  one  of  the  deputy’s  four-door 
sedans. — Anadarko  (Okla.)  Daily  News. 
*  *  * 

D  —  A  — ,  nice  president  for  student 
affairs,  said  he  will  confer  with  the 
chairman  of  the  faculty  senate. — Seattle 
Times. 


She  said  most  Caucasian  applicants 
had  had  mixed  racial  marriages  some¬ 
where  in  their  family  without  hesita¬ 
tion. — Tri-City  Herald  of  Pasco,  Kenne¬ 
wick  &  Richland,  Wash. 


The  vigil  in  a  nonburial  area  of  the 
ceremony,  designated  as  Section  28,  will 
follow  a  4  p.m.  service. — Buffalo  Cour¬ 
ier-Express. 

*  *  * 

Assured  that  everything  was  wet,  she 
entered  and  became  the  bride  of  W  — 
C  —  of  Smithtown,  N.Y. — Chicago  Daily 
News. 
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New  York  is  where  things  begin.  Get  something  started  today  in  New 
York . . .  and  tomorrow  it’s  clear  across  the  nation.  Which  is  why  The 
Plain  Dealer  comes  to  New  York.  To  start  a  flood  of  advertising  sales 
...through  media  advertising  in  The  New  York  Times.  Why  The 
Times?  Because  it  is  daily  trade  news  headquarters  for  New  York 
agencymen . . .  who  control  60  cents  out  of  every  U.S.  advertising  dol¬ 
lar.  To  get  something  started  for  your  newspaper,  just  get  in  touch 
with  us:  Media  Advertising  Department,  229  West  43d  Street,  New 
York'N.Y.  10036;  (212)  556-1455. 
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When  He  Was  a  Reporter,  RFK  Wrote: 

‘No  Tiirning  Back  for  Israel’- 
Arab  Is  Held  as  His  Assassin 


Vivid  reporting  in  words  and 
pictures  again  stunned  the  na¬ 
tion  June  5-6  when  an  assassin 
ended  the  controversial  and  bril¬ 
liant  political  career  of  the 
42-year-old  Rol)ert  F.  Kennedy, 
the  junior  U.S.  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Newsmen  were  swarming 
around  the  Senator  at  a  primary 
victory  celebration  in  the  Hotel 
Ambassador,  Los  Angeles,  when 
shots  that  “sounded  like  fire¬ 
crackers”  struck  him  down.  It 
was  shortly  after  midnight  and 
the  man  who  had  won  a  solid 
claim  to  being  the  Democrats’ 
nominee  for  President  was  on 
his  way  to  the  press  room  to 
relax  awhile  until  a  thick  mob 
in  the  hotel  lobby  would  dis¬ 
perse. 

Two  newsmen  wei-e  among 
five  persons  in  the  crowd  who 
were  hit  by  some  of  the  eight 
bullets.  William  Weisel  of  ABC 
was  reported  out  of  danger  af¬ 
ter  a  bullet  was  removed  from 
his  alxlomen.  Ira  Goldstein  from 
a  local  news  service  suffered 
skin  burns. 

As  in  the  case  of  his  brother’s 
assassination  in  a  Dallas  motor¬ 
cade  four  and  a  half  years  ago, 
there  was  an  abundance  of  pic¬ 
tures  showing  the  awful  event 
and  newsmen  with  tape  record¬ 
ers  caught  the  drama  of  the 
moment  as  jieople  cursed  ami 
shouted.  Some  were  yelling 
“Get  a  doctor!  and  “Give  him 
air!”  while  others  screamed  at 
the  gunman,  “Kill  the  bastard!” 
“No,  no,”  someone  else  yelled  at 
Roosevelt  Grier,  the  huge  foot¬ 
ball  tackle  who  had  seized  the 
man,  “don’t  kill  him,  we  want 
him  aliv'e;  we  don’t  want  an¬ 
other  Oswald  affair.” 

Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  who  was 
arre.sted  in  the  killing  of  Presi- 
<lent  John  F.  Kennedy,  was  shot 
in  full  view  of  tv  cameras  while 
he  was  being  moved  from  Dallas 
police  heatlquarters.  His  role 
in  the  assassination  has  re¬ 
mained  a  baffling  mystery. 

The  blood  of  Bobby  Kennedy 
flowed  in  full  color  on  tv  screens 
as  the  cameras  zeroed  in  on  the 
stricken  leader,  waiting  to  be 
taken  to  Good  Samaritan  Hos¬ 


pital  where  he  died  a  little  more 
than  24  hours  later  ...  at  1 :44 
a.m.  Thursday. 

Police  charged  Sirhan  Bishara 
Sirhan,  a  24-year-old  Christian 
Arab — a  Jerusalem-born  Jor¬ 
danian — with  murder.  The  mo¬ 
tive  was  believed  to  be  his  re¬ 
sentment  at  Senator  Kennedy’s 
staunch  defense  of  the  Israelis 
against  the  Arab  nations,  voiced 


as  recently  as  in  his  televised 
“debate”  with  Senator  Eugene 
J.  McCarthy  a  week  ago. 

As  a  young  cub  reporter  for 
the  Boston  Post — a  brief  inter¬ 
lude  in  his  career  like  his  late 
brother’s — Bobby  Kennedy  had 
covered  the  Arab-Israeli  clashes 
in  1948.  He  took  the  job  in 
the  summer  between  graduation 
from  Harvard  and  matriculation 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


at  the  University  of  Virginia 
Law  School. 

In  one  of  his  dispatches,  writ¬ 
ten  from  an  Israeli  camp,  he 
wrote:  “They  are  a  young, 
tough,  determined  nation.  They 
fight  with  unparalleled  courage. 
This  is  their  greatest  and  last 
chance;  there  will  be  no  turning 
back.” 

Young  Kennedy  also  covered 
a  pha.se  of  the  Berlin  Airlift  and 
he  was  an  ardent  anti-Commu- 
nist. 

He  saw  the  U.S.  support  of 
Israel  as  a  burning  moral  ob¬ 
ligation  and  said  so  many  times. 
Papers  found  in  the  assassin’s 
home  in  Pasadena  indicated  that 
he  had  been  contemplating  the 
dastardly  act  at  some  time  be¬ 
fore  the  first  anniversary  (June 
(Continued  on  page  87) 


®  U6t,  CmcAGO'i  Ambucan 


The  carioonisH  loved  him — Senator  Kennedy's  rumpled  long  hairdo,  his  "Bugs  Bunny"  teeth  and 
his  youth  appeal  made  him  a  natural  for  caricatures.  Wayne  Staysical  of  Chicago's  American,  who 
does  his  cartoons  with  the  idea  of  entertaining  readers,  turned  out  this  one  a  few  days  before 
the  tragedy.  Pierre  Salinger  (with  cigar)  stands  by  as  Bobby  says  on  the  phone,  "Hey,  Mom,  we 
just  seized  the  President's  office!" 
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ANPA/RI  Program  Will  Allow 
Open  Discussion;  Fee  Cut  to  $10 


The  40th  Protiuction  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  sponsored  by 
the  ANPA  Research  Institute 
opens  Sunday  noon,  June  9,  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  exhibition  and  all  tech¬ 
nical  sessions  will  Ik*  held  in  the 
Sheraton-Park  Hotel.  The  exhi¬ 
bition  starts  Sunday  afternoon, 
June  9;  the  technical  program 
Ijegins  Monday  morning,  June 

lo'. 

Katharine  Graham,  president 
of  the  Wnuliini/ton  Poftt,  will 
welcome  the  AXPA/RI  to 
Washington  and  si)eak  about 
the  newspaper  business. 

The  president  of  the  ANPA 
RI,  Otto  A.  Silha,  publisher  of 
the  Minneapolin  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une,  follows  Mrs.  Graham  with 
a  report  on  research  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Jack  Kauffman,  pi*esident  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  plans  to  show  outstand¬ 
ing  examples  of  improved  cre¬ 
ative  techniques  in  newspaper 
advertising  illustrating  how 
technical  advances  permit 
wider-ranging  graphic  applica¬ 
tions. 

James  Harrison,  Public 
Printer  of  the  United  States, 
will  describe  “U’/iaf’s  \ew  at 
(iPO.”  Last  Octolier  the  world’s 
first  ultra-high  speed  phototype¬ 
setting  system — which  composes 
up  to  12  film  or  paper  pages  a 
minute  from  magnetic  tapes 
formed  from  any  computers 
went  into  production  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  printer^'. 

To  conclude  Monday  morn¬ 
ing’s  session,  William  D.  Rine- 
hai  t,  assistant  general  manager 
of  ANPA  ^RI,  will  give  his  fore¬ 
cast  of  “The  21st  Century 
Xeu'spaper.” 

To  allow  registrants  more 
time  to  examine  the  exhibits,  no 
technical  sessions  have  been 
scheduled  for  Monday  or  Tues- 
<lay  afternoons. 

The  regi.stration  fee  for  the 
Conference  that  used  to  be  $20 
will  be  $10  this  year.  This  re¬ 
duction  has  been  made  possible 
largely  by  the  support  of  the 
many  manufacturers  who  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  equipment  exhi¬ 
bition. 

Tho.se  who  care  to  visit  only 
the  equipment  exhibition  may 
do  so  without  charge  but  they 
will  need  registration  badges 
for  identification  purposes. 

For  those  interested  only  in 
the  session  on  Data  Communi¬ 
cations  Thursday  morning,  a 
one-day  registration  has  been 
arranged  at  $5. 

“Data  Communications  for 


Newsjjapers  —  Today  and  To¬ 
morrow’’  is  the  theme  of  the 
audio-visual  demonstration  the 
American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  will  present 
Thursday  morning.  It  will  be 
directed  to  business  and  editor¬ 
ial,  as  well  as  production  execu¬ 
tives  of  new’spapers.  It  wdll  de- 
nlct  how  modern  communica¬ 
tions  can  help  newspapers  im¬ 
prove  and  extend  their  oper- 


Loi’isville,  Ky. 

As  has  l)een  typical  of  his 
caieer,  Lisle  Baker  is  one  of 
the  busiest  retired  men  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

He’s  at  his  new  office  in  the 
C mirier- Journal  and  Louisville 
Times  Building  almost  every  day 
he’s  in  town,  serving  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  newspapers’  finance 
committee ;  he’s  a  lecturer  at 
lK)th  Columbia  University  and 
the  American  Press  Institute; 
he’s  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  (St.  Louis  District),  and 
as  active  as  ever  in  community 
life  (including  plumping  for 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy). 

Baker  “retired’’  officially  as 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Louisville  newspaper  operations 
April  30,  but  he’s  still  got  his 
mind  fixed  firmly  on  the  future. 

Baker  set  up  a  research  de¬ 
partment  in  Louisville  years 
ago.  This  was  to  develop  into 
the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Op- 
eiations,  which  subsequently 
merged  into  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Research  Institute. 

Vi'liat  Does  He  See? 

What  does  he  see  ahead  for 
newspapers  in  the  next  dacade? 

“For  one  thing,”  he  said,  “I 
think  there  may  be  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  optical  scanning  in 
our  typographic  operations.  I 
don’t  see  it  quite  yet  for  original 
composition.  My  guess  is  that  it 
probably  will  get  its  start  in 
proofreading.  This  is  the  one 
area  where  the  need  is  evident — 
and  I  think  it  will  be  perfectly 
adaptable. 

“Scanning  is  already  here,” 
he  continued,  “and  you  know 
how  these  arts  move  along  once 
they’ve  started.  The  progress  is 
often  astonishing.” 


ations  beyond  geograi)hical  bar¬ 
riers  to  meet  competition  from 
other  media. 

Some  of  the  services  to  be 
demon.strated  will  include: 

•  A  poi'table  typewriter  that, 
coupled  to  the  telephone  net¬ 
work,  would  enable  a  reporter 
on  a  field  assignment  to  send 
his  story  to  either  a  page-print¬ 
ing  or  tape-punching  device 
back  in  the  newsroom.  If  the  pa- 


Baker,  who  won  national 
recognition  for  his  leadership  in 
the  fields  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  and  research,  also  see  pho¬ 
tographic  transmission  of  such 
matter  as  stock  market  tables  as 
another  impending  development. 

“The  whole  point,”  he  said, 
“is  that  the  format  can  be  set 
in  the  press  service  offices  in 
New  York  and  transmitted 
either  in  full-page  form — or  in 
individual  columns.  This  would 
pre-suppose  standard  column 
widths  and  agreements  on  space. 
Once  you  have  this,  you  will  see 
the  full  tables  transmitted  pho¬ 
tographically,  rushed  through 
the  engraving  process,  and  into 
print.” 

Satellite  RcKtrictiun 

As  to  satellite  plants — such  as 
the  Los  Angeles  Times'  Orange 
County  operation — Baker  con¬ 
siders  this  presently  adaptable 
only  to  the  country’s  largest 
newspapers,  in  Los  Angeles, 
New  York,  and  perhaps,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


Lisle  Baker  Jr. 


per  used  a  time-sharing  com¬ 
puter,  the  reporter  could  file 
the  story  in  the  computer  stor¬ 
age  and  make  any  corrections. 

•  Cathode  ray  tube  display 
sets  will  be  used  for  text  editing, 
classified  ad  taking,  wire  service 
story  retrieval  etc. 

•  The  “lineless”  telephone. 

•  Data-Phone  50,  a  switched- 
message  service  that  permits 
transmission  of  data  and  fac¬ 
simile  at  rates  of  up  to  50  kilo¬ 
bits  (50,000  bits  per  second) 
with  voice  cooi’dination.  This 
service  is  25  times  faster  than 
present  Data-Phone  service  and 
offers  two  possibilities  for  news- 

(Continued  on  page  89) 


“But  for  the  rest  of  the  U.S. 
dailies,”  he  said,  “the  variations 
in  size  are  much  too  great  for 
easy  solution.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  the  answer  in  a  set 
size,  but  the  average  newspaper 
might  run  anywhere  from  24 
pages,  say,  to  104  pages.  How 
do  you  get  around  that  prob¬ 
lem?  No,  it  isn’t  here  yet  for  the 
average  newspaper.  The  giant 
newspapers  have  a  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  problem  and  I  can  see  it 
working  in  Los  Angeles.  But 
where  else?” 

Offset,  says  Baker,  is  now  all 
a  matter  of  press  equipment. 

“Offset  continues  to  broaden 
its  horizons,”  he  said.  “It’s  a  lot 
farther  along  than  most  of  us 
thought  it  would  be  10  years 
ago.  And  it’s  moving  even  faster. 
Once  the  press  manufacturers 
solve  the  problems  of  speed  for 
the  big  press  runs,  the  break¬ 
through  will  have  come — and 
then  watch  out.” 

Computer  Rule  Questioned 

For  all  of  the  many  advances 
Baker  pioneered,  he  remains 
oddly  skeptical  of  computer 
typesetting. 

“I  remain  unconvinced,”  he 
said,  “that  it  is  economic  at  this 
point — just  by  itself.  We  were 
the  first  newspapers  with  the 
computer  in  the  accounting  field. 
But  to  put  a  computer  in  the 
composing  room  alone — and  con¬ 
centrate  on  that  production  can’t 
pay  out  for  the  average  news¬ 
paper.  Not  yet  anyvN'ay.” 

He  has  made  one  concession 
to  his  “retired”  status.  He’s 
taken  up  golf  again — and  has 
been  trying  to  play  several  times 
a  week. 

“My  golf  isn’t  going  as  well 
as  I  thought  it  would,”  he  says 
ruefully.  “I  can’t  seem  to  find 
the  time  for  it.” 


Lisle  Baker,  Pioneer  in  Research, 
Views  Rapid  Gains  in  Technology 
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NO  STRANGER  to  the  ultra-modern  production  facilities  in  the  of  the  tape  4  computer  shops  with  Julian  J.  Eberle,  Post  production 

Washington  Post  building,  Mrs.  Katharine  Graham  here  visits  one  manager  who  is  vicechairman  of  the  ANPA/RI  Conference. 


Conference 

Keynoter 

THE  FIR.ST  LADY  pul.lij*lu>r  to 
deliver  the  keyn(»te  weleoniinjt  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Ai\PA/Rl  Produetion 
Management  Conference  (June  10 
at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel  in 
Washington)  will  he  Mrs.  Katharine 
Graham,  president  of  the  IS’ashing- 
ton  Post  Company.  She  presides  over 
an  organization  that  produces  the 
Washington  Post  (nearly  .iOO.O(X) 
weekdays  and  over  600,(XX)  Sunday) 
and  Newsweek  Magazine  and  op¬ 
erates  several  radio  and  television 
stations. 


Millers  Buy 
Control  in 
Conn.  Daily 

Torrington,  Conn. 

The  publishers  of  the  Berk- 
xhir/  Eagle — Donald  B.  and 
Lawrence  K.  Miller — have 
reached  agreement  on  acquiring 
the  Torrington  Register,  a  six- 
<lay  afternoon  daily  of  11,500 
circulation, 

Edwin  M.  Stone,  president  of 
Torrington  Printing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Register,  said  the 
Miller  Brothers  are  buying  more 
than  75  percent  of  the  16,000 
shares  outstanding. 

Stone,  67,  the  Register’s  pub¬ 
lisher  since  1960,  has  been  a 
major  stockholder.  He  is  slated 
to  retire  after  completion  of  the 
transaction  in  late  June. 

Stone  did  not  announce  the 
price  for  the  stock,  but  he  said 
the  Milleis  agreeci  to  pay  the 


same  price  per  share  for  the 
remaining  25  percent  of  stock 
outstanding  up  to  June  28. 

The  Miller  brothers  also  pub¬ 
lish  the  Bennington  (Vt.)  Ban¬ 
ner,  and  the  Brattleboro  (Vt.) 
Reformer. 

Last  May  22,  publishers  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Record  Journal;  the  Bristol 
(Conn.)  Press,  and  the  Middle- 
town  (Conn.)  Press,  made  a  bid 
of  $140  a  share. 

Earlier,  Ralph  M.  Ingersoll 
of  Sharon,  Conn.,  offered  $135 
a  share  but  the  deal  fell 
thiough  when  Ingersoll  was  un¬ 
able  to  acquire  80  percent  of 
the  stock,  a  condition  of  his 
offer. 

The  Register  was  founded  as 
a  weekly  in  1874  as  the  Wal- 
cottville  Register,  and  the  name 
was  changed  to  Torrington 
Register  in  1881. 

Walter  G.  Gisselbrecht,  who 
has  been  with  the  Register  since 
1925,  is  staying  on  as  editor. 

Torrington  is  about  60  miles 
from  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  seat  of 
the  Millers’  operations. 


Journalists*  Rivalry 
Gets  Washed  Out 

Columbus,  Ohio 
A  dispute  between  two  Colum¬ 
bus  newspapers  was  settled  by 
recent  floo<ls  in  the  area. 

Wyman  Lake,  named  after 
Citizen- Journal  reporter  Stan 
Wyman,  is  crossed  by  the  St. 
Clair  Bridge,  named  after  Dis¬ 
patch  assistant  city  editor 
Duane  St.  Clair.  St.  Clair  had 
protested  the  naming  of  the  lake 
under  his  bridge  in  honor  of  a 
rival  journalist. 

The  flooding  caused  the  lake 
to  swell  and  washed  away  the 
St.  Clair  Bridge. 

• 

Klein  with  Nixon 

San  Ditxio 
Herliert  G.  Klein,  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  Union,  a  Copley 
Newspaper,  has  joined  the  cam¬ 
paign  staff  of  Richard  M.  Nixon 
with  the  title  of  manager  of 
communications.  Klein  was  press 
secretary  to  Nixon  when  he  was 
Vice  President  and  also  served 
him  in  the  1960  campaign. 
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Thomson  Co.  Earnings 
$5.7  MiUion  in  ’67 


Toronto 

Thomson  Newspaper  Ltd.  had 
consolidated  net  income  of  $5,- 
701,936  or  $1.14  a  common  share 
for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1967,  compared  with  $4,708,164 
or  96  cents  a  share  in  1966,  the 
company’s  annual  meeting  was 
told  (May  31). 

Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet, 
honorary  chairman,  attended  the 
meeting  for  the  first  time  since 
Thomson  Newspapers  became  a 
public  company  three  years  ago. 

He  said  later  there  is  no 
doubt  the  company  will  continue 
its  policy  of  acquiring  news¬ 
papers,  which  it  has  been  doing 
at  the  rate  of  four  a  year. 

“We’re  always  on  the  prowl,’’ 
he  said.  “But  it  will  take  a  while 
to  digest  the  big  gob  acquired 
last  year.” 

He  was  referring  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  purchase  of  the  Brush- 
Moore  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  for  $72,000,000. 

$168  Million  .4ssels 

Lord  Thomson  said  his  com¬ 
pany’s  largest  acquisitions  will 
probably  be  in  the  United  States. 

“There  aren’t  many  Canadian 
newspapers  left  for  us  to  buy.” 

The  company  now  owns  41 
newspapers  in  Canada  and  42  in 
the  U.S. 

“If  1  were  to  quit  I’d  die,” 
Lord  Thomson  told  a  shareholder 
after  the  meeting.  He  is  74. 

1.  H.  Macdonald,  deputy  chair¬ 


man  of  the  company,  told  the 
meeting  the  company  anticipates 
a  “significant  improvement”  in 
profits  this  year  over  1967,  with 
the  Brush-Moore  newspapers 
contributing  a  large  share  to 
earnings. 

He  said  the  company  had  the 
most  rapid  growth  in  its  his¬ 
tory  last  year,  and  has  acquired 
two  additional  newspapers,  the 
S'orthwest  Arkansas  Timeit  in 
Fayetteville,  .4rk.,  and  the 
Peterborough  (Ont.)  Examiner, 
so  far  this  year. 

The  company’s  assets  stood  at 
$168,963,08.5  compared  with 
$53,732,765  a  year  earlier. 

Operating  revenue  was  $50,- 
986,479  in  1967  compared  with 
$41,787,541  in  1966.  Costs  in¬ 
creased  to  $36,155,780  from  $‘29,- 
740,061. 

Shareholders  approved  a  di¬ 
rectors’  motion  to  change  the 
company’s  head  office  from  Port 
Credit  to  Toronto. 

More  Honorary  Degrees 

Lord  Thomson  received  two 
more  honorary  degrees— his 
third  and  fourth — from  U.S. 

universities  over  the  weekend. 
One  was  from  Northern  Michi¬ 
gan  University  at  Marquette, 
Mich,  and  the  other  was  granted 
by  Long  Island  University  in 
New  York. 

Northern  Michigan  U.  con- 
feri’ed  an  honoiary  Doctor  of 
Laws  degree  on  Thomson,  citing 


him  for  sharing  his  wealth,  his 
passion  for  adventure,  his 
ceaseless  quest  of  the  new,  and 
his  sincere  concern  for  the  less 
fortunate.  “He  has  opened  vis¬ 
tas  of  thought  and  creativity 
and  has  shown  the  way  to 
broader  horizons  for  all  who 
have  knowTi  him  and  his  works,” 
the  citation  read. 

The  citation  with  a  Doctor  of 
Humane  Letters  given  at  Long 
Island  U.  called  Lord  Thomson 
“a  model  editor  who  gives  his 
editors  unusual  freedom  of 
action,  superior  news-gathering 
facilities  and  the  latest  techni¬ 
cal  equipment  to  carry  out  the 
mission  of  a  free  and  enlight¬ 
ened  press.” 

The  Canadian-born  publisher 
announced  his  resignation  as 
chancellor  of  Memorial  Univer¬ 
sity  at  St.  John’s,  Newfound¬ 
land,  while  he  was  dedicating  the 
Thomson  Student  Centre  for 
which  he  donated  $560,000. 

Thomson  had  been  chancellor 
for  seven  years.  He  said  he 
would  remember  the  university 
fondly  in  overflights  across 
Newfoundland  in  the  future. 

He  also  inferred  he  might 
return  to  the  province  as  an 
investor  if  interesting  imsiness 
opportunities  occurred  in  New¬ 
foundland. 

Foreign  Press  Center 

Washington 

.4  press  center  for  foreign 
correspondents  will  l>e  opened 
here  around  July  1,  according 
to  Leonard  Marks,  director  of 
the  USIA.  It  will  lie  patterned 
on  the  New  York  Center  and 
may  be  used  by  Foreign  Press 
Association  members. 


Newsmen’s 
Credibility 
On  Riots  Hit 

Philadelphia 

Reporters  covering  the  urban 
unrest  are  “tied  too  closely  to 
the  police  and  public  officials  and 
take  too  much  of  their  informa¬ 
tion  from  them,”  an  aide  to  the 
Kerner  Commission  charged  here 
last  week. 

In  addressing  an  audience  of 
newsmen  and  media  executives 
on  May  27,  Abram  Chayes,  who 
drafted  the  section  of  the  Report 
on  Civil  Disorders  dealing  with 
news  media,  stated  that  because 
of  newsmen’s  inclination  to  ac¬ 
cept  official  interpretations  as  to 
what  went  on  during  the  riots, 
what  was  reported  in  the  press 
often  was  “rather  different  from 
what  we  found  after  examining 
the  facts.” 

Chayes,  a  professor  of  Law  at 

Harvard  University,  spoke  at  a 

luncheon  of  the  City  Commission 
on  Human  Relations. 

“The  media  reported  that  the 
damage  in  the  Detroit  disorders 
exceeded  over  one-half  billion 
dollars  while  it  was  actually 
found  to  be  about  $50  million,” 

Chayes  commented.  And,  he 

added,  at  several  disorders  where 
“heav>'  sniping  was  reported,” 
later  not  a  single  incident  of 
sniping  could  he  verified. 

Most  of  the  time,  he  noted,  the 

sniping  was  done  by  the  police 
or  National  Guard  memliers, 
often  mistakenly  shooting  at 
each  other. 


IPC  Deposes  King  For  Wilson  Blast 


London 

Cecil  King,  who  used  one  of 
his  newspapers  to  urge  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  Prime  Minister  Har¬ 
old  Wil.son,  has  been  sacked  as 
chaiiTnan  of  the  International 
Publishing  Corp. 

King,  67,  said  on  television; 
“I  received  a  letter  from  the 
directors  this  morning  asking 
for  my  resignation.  They  said  I 
had  Ix^n  devoting  too  much  of 
my  time  to  politics  and  not 
enough  to  newspaper  jiublish- 
ing.” 

The  attack  on  Wilson  on  the 
front  page  of  the  pro-govem- 
nient  Daily  Mirror,  brought 
criticism  fi-om  every  quarter 
that  King  was  using  his  paper 
as  a  political  platform. 

King  is  a  nephew  of  Lord 
Northcliffe,  who  was  a  pioneer 
of  popular  journalism  in  Brit¬ 
ain.  King  will  be  succeeded  as 
the  head  of  the  publishing  em- 
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pire  of  more  than  200  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  by  Hugh 
Cudlipp,  54,  the  former  deputy 
chairman. 

‘DiMiiissecI’ 

King  was  asked  by  a  televi¬ 
sion  interviewer  if  he  had  been 
sacked. 

“Yes,”  he  i-eplied.  “In  fact 
‘dismissed’  was  the  expression 
in  the  letter  I  received.” 

He  said  he  got  the  letter 
while  he  was  shaving  “telling 
me  that  my  colleagues  wished 
to  have  no  more  of  me  and 
would  I  resign  this  morning.” 

“I  said  certainly  not.  What 
have  I  to  resign  for?  If  I  do 
it  will  look  as  if  I  was  caught 
with  my  hands  in  the  till.” 

“But  when  your  colleagues 
are  against  you,  you  have  to 
go,”  King  added.  “The  sacking 
was  the  result  of  a  counterat¬ 
tack  on  my  article  by  the  ruling 


Labor  Party  memliers  of  the 
IPC  board.” 

The  ai  ticle  appeared  May  1(1 
in  the  five-million  circulation 
Daily  Mirror.  It  was  head¬ 
lined  “enough  is  enough”  and 
said  “Mr.  W’ilson  and  his  gov¬ 
ernment  have  lost  all  credibility 
and  all  authority.” 

Urodibilily  .Allacked 

It  accused  Wilson’s  govern¬ 
ment  of  lying  about  the  strength 
of  the  country’s  financial  re- 
seiwes.  King’s  former  position 
as  a  director  of  the  Bank  of 
England  gave  him  access  to  in¬ 
side  information  on  the  matter 
and  his  remarks  were  blamed 
for  a  drop  in  the  value  of  the 
pound  that  followed  the  story’s 
appearance.  He  resigned  from 
the  bank  post  recently. 

A  statement  issued  by  IPC 
gave  no  official  reason  for  the 
change  in  chairman.  It  paid 


tribute  to  the  work  of  King  in 
his  40  years  as  a  directoi-. 

King  started  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Glasgow  Record 
and  joine<l  the  Mirror,  founded 
by  his  uncle  and  a  brother  (the 
first  Viscount  Rothermere),  in 
1926.  In  an  internal  maneuver 
he  replaced  Harry  Bartholomew 
as  chairman  several  years  ago. 

On  visits  to  the  United  States 
in  recent  years  King  has  been 
a  sharp  cidtic  of  dullness  in 
American  newspapers.  He 
signed  off  from  his  IPC  job 
with  the  comment  that  “Fleet 
Street  is  a  bit  of  a  jungle.” 

King’s  dismissal  surprised 
the  newspaper  world  liecause  he 
was  thought  to  be  the  owner — 
or  at  least  one  of  the  top  share¬ 
holders — in  the  IPC.  Actually 
he  held  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  corporation’s  shares  and 
served  mainly  as  a  chief  execu¬ 
tive. 
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Antitrust  Guns  Aimed  at  News  Media 
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In 

CONGRESS 

Hart  Concerned 
With  Monopoly 

Washington 

Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  Michi¬ 
gan  Democrat,  told  an  audience 
of  lawyers  and  government  offi¬ 
cials  that  he  had  “a  deepfelt 
Ijelief”  that  a  democratic  society 
cannot  survive  if  “industries 
dealing  with  the  communication 
of  ideas”  are  controlled  by  “a 
handful  of  conglomerate  corpo¬ 
rations.” 

“We  are  moving — and  rapidly 
— toward  a  nation  in  which  all 
means  of  communications  are 
l)ecoming  increasingly  concen¬ 
trated  in  a  relatively  few  coi  po- 
rate  hands,”  he  said. 

Senator  Hart  is  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Mon¬ 
opoly  Sul)committee,  which  is 
considering  the  F'ailing  News- 
pa|)er  Act  and  other  legislation 
related  to  competitive  conditions 
in  the  publishing  industry. 

The  .Michigan  Senator  may 
have  given  more  than  a  hint  of 

his  attitude  toward  the  Failing 
Newspaper  Act,  when  he  said: 

“The  Failing  Newspaper  Act. 
itstdf,  as  originally  inti-oduced, 
seemed  an  attempt  to  legitima¬ 
tize  and  legalize  practices  which 

in  any  one’s  liook  hint  strongly 
of  monopolization  and  attempts 
to  monopolize  as  prohibited  by 
.section  2  of  the  Sherman  Act.” 

“Communications,”  he  said, 
“is  one  area — at  least —  where 
we  should  not  get  hung  up  on 
(Continued  on  pnge  88) 


Times  Mirror  Must 
Sell  3  Newspapers 

Washington 
The  Supreme  Court  on  June 
denied  the  Times- Mirror  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  a  rehearing  in 
the  antitrust  case  in  which  the 
Times  was  ordered  to  divest 
itself  of  ownership  of  the  San 
Bernardino  newsjiapers  which 
it  acquireil  in  1964. 

The  Court  had  earlier  affirmed 
a  lower  court  decision  that  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  San  Bernardino 
Sun-Telegram  and  Sunday  Sun- 
Telegram  violated  the  antitrust 
laws. 

The  San  Bernardino  newspa¬ 
pers  were  the  principal  assets 
in  the  $15  million  purchase  of 
the  Sun  Company.  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  Co.  will  have  60  days  in 
which  to  file  a  plan  for  divesti¬ 
ture  with  the  federal  district 
court. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

Ad  Rate  Ruling  Questioned 

JAMKS  M.  NICHOLSON,  a  member  of  the  F'ederal  Trade 
Commission,  made  the  following  remarks  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington  recently  at 
V'ancouver,  Wash. 


Let  us  talk  about  antitrust  and  your  industry.  The  anti¬ 
trust  agencies  have  brought  i-elatively  few  proceedings 
against  newspaper  business  practices  since  the  Times-Pica- 
yune  Publishing  Company  matter  in  1953.  In  that  case,  the 
Department  of  Justice  challenged  a  unit  advertising  plan  of 
a  morning  and  evening  newspaiier.  Under  the  plan,  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  could  purchase  space  only  in  both  papers.  The  trial 
court  condemned  the  plan  as  an  illegal  “tying  arrangement.” 
It  viewed  the  papers  as  separate  and  distinct  and  held  that 
the  publisher  used  his  dominant  position  in  the  morning  news 
field  to  “restrain  general  and  classified  advertisers  from 
making  an  untrammeled  choice”  betw’een  the  publisher’s  eve¬ 
ning  paper  and  a  competing  paper. 

Upon  appeal,  the  Supreme  Court  ordered  dismissal.  In  a 
five-to-four  opinion,  it  concluded  that  the  essential  require¬ 
ments  of  a  tying  arrangement — the  use  of  power  or  leverage 
in  one  product  market  to  appreciably  restrain  a  competition 
in  the  sale  of  another  product — were  not  present.  According 
to  the  majority,  (1)  the  papers  could  not  be  viewed  as  sepa¬ 
rate  anil  di.stinct;  (2)  the  sole  market  involved  was  advertis¬ 
ing  and  not  Iwth  advertising  and  readership;  and  (3)  the 

publisher’s  morning'  paper  did  not  occupy  a  dominant  position 

in  the  advertising  market. 

The  position  of  that  opinion  today  is  in  considerable  doubt. 
A  number  of  ci  itics  have  expressed  the  conviction  that  such 
unit  arrangements  will  not  prevail  in  view  of  more  recent 
Supreme  Court  antitrust  opinions  on  tying  arrangements. 
Moreover,  the  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Antitrust  Divi¬ 
sion,  in  recent  testimony  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
Times  Picayune  case  was  “wrongly  decided”  and  indicated 
that  the  time  had  come  for  a  test  case  challenging  compul¬ 
sory  joint  rate  programs  as  per  se  unlawful.  The  Tucson 
case,  decided  in  January,  may  be  that  case  although  it  in¬ 
volves  other  issues. 

The  antitrust  agencies  have  received  complaints  concern¬ 
ing  joint  arrangement.s  between  newspapers  under  single 
ownership  and  joint  arrangements  between  competing  pub¬ 
lishers.  These  complaints,  when  coupled  with  recent  court 
decisions,  constitute  cause  for  the  government  to  inquire  into 
the  workings  of  joint  newspaper  arrangements  and  evaluate 
their  impact  upon  competition.  Furthermoi'c,  there  seems  to 
lie  increasing  concern  with  the  mounting  concentration  in 
news  media  ownership. 

The  study  and  evaluation  of  tying  arrangements  and  media 
ownership  concentration  should  lie  accomplished  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  newspaper  industry.  The  arrangements,  I 
understand,  are  varied  as  are  the  reasons  for  them.  With 
the  cooperation  of  the  indu.stry  there  is  greater  likelihood 
that  they  will  be  examined  in  reference  to  the  realities  of 
the  business  framework.  Some  may  be  justified,  some  may 
lie  anti-competitive  devices,  I  don’t  know — only  you  can  assure 
that  the  facts  are  known  when  the  judgments  are  made. 

Government  study  of  newspaper  business  practices  is  not 
confined  to  joint  arrangements  and  mergers.  There  are  also 
complaints  asserting  that  newspaper  linage  contracts  and 
rates  pose  problems  of  anti-comiietitive  discrimination.  It  is 
to  this  area  that  the  Commission  is  devoting  special  attention. 


In  fairness  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  study  is  not 
limited  to  the  newspaper  industry.  (Alleged  discriminatory 
advertising  rates  charged  by  tv  networks  also  is  being  stud¬ 
ied.) 

(Continued  on  page  89) 
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DEPARTMENT 
OF  JUSTICE 

Ground  Rules 
For  Mergers 

Washington 

The  Department  of  Justice  has 
laid  down  the  ground  rules 
under  which  it  will  determine 
whether  corporate  acquisitions 
or  mergers  shall  lie  opposed 
under  Section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act. 

Under  the  heading  “Merger 
Guidelines,”  the  Department  out¬ 
lined  its  general  enforcement 
policy  with  reference  to  hori¬ 
zontal,  vertical  and  conglomer¬ 
ate  mergers  for  the  benefit  of 
the  business  community,  the 
legal  profession  and  other  in¬ 
terested  persons. 

Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  said  he  hoped  the  guide¬ 
lines  would  provide  “a  basis  for 
a  continuing  dialogue  between 
government  and  business  con¬ 
cerning  the  role  and  scope  of 
anti-merger  enforcement  in  the 

maintenance  of  a  free  and  com¬ 
petitive  economy.” 

Although  spelling  out  the 
policy,  the  Attorney  General 
sigmificantly  noted  that  changes 
will  be  made  in  the  guidelines 
from  time  to  time  and  that  the 
existence  of  unamended  guide¬ 
lines  should  not  be  regarded  as 
barring  the  Department  from 
taking  any  action  it  deems  neces¬ 
sary  “to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
Section  7.” 

fieneral  Outline 

The  enforcement  gates  thus 
can  swing  on  two-way  hinges 
in  the  future,  much  as  they  have 
in  the  past,  but  corporations, 
their  lawyers  and  their  competi¬ 
tors  at  least  are  giv-en  a  broad, 
general  outline  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  might  challenge  contem¬ 
plated  or  accomplished  mergers 
and  acquisitions. 

The  newspaper  and  communi¬ 
cations  industries  are  not  men¬ 
tioned  specifically  in  the  guide¬ 
lines.  'Their  officers  and  at¬ 
torneys  will  have  no  difficulty, 
however,  in  figuring  out  the 
basis  on  which  the  government 
might  attack  planned  or 
activated  combinations  in  the 
communications  industries.  Some 
of  the  policies,  definitions  and 
tactics  have  been  applied  to  anti¬ 
trust  actions  already  brought 
against  acquisitions  and  joint 
agreements  in  the  publishing 
field. 

Paragraph  9,  of  the  section 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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Theft  Bill  Is  Called 


Restrietion 

Kditors  of  newspapers  and 
officers  of  New  Y'ork  press  asso¬ 
ciations  have  appealetl  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Rockefeller  to  veto  a  bill 
])asse<l  durinp:  “the  last  crowded 
hours”  of  the  Legislature,  which 
wouhl  make  it  a  crime  to  pub¬ 
lish  “imi)roperly  obtained  infor¬ 
mation.” 

The  intent  of  the  measure, 
according  to  its  sponsor,  is  to 
I)revent  any  one  from  publish¬ 
ing  documents  such  as  those 
taken  from  the  Washington 
office  of  U.S.  Senator  Thomas 
J.  Dodd,  of  Connecticut,  and 
more  recently  from  the  office  of 
I).  Grayson  Kirk  while  students 
occupied  his  office  at  Columbia 
University. 

Maurice  I).  Herbert,  presi- 
<ient  of  the  New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
said  the  bill  was  “vague”  and 
“dangerous”  to  free  speech  in 
the  loosely  drawn  form  in  which 
it  was  approved.  Herbert,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Xeu'buroh 
(N.Y.)  Eveninq  Xcu'k,  said  he 
l)elieved  that  laws  already  on 
the  book  were  sufficient  to  cope 
with  the  theft  of  private  docu¬ 
ments. 

He  was  afraid,  he  said,  that 
the  measuie  would  simply  make 
it  impossible  for  a  newspaper 
to  publish  information  that  i)ub- 
lic  officials  might  find  objection¬ 
able. 

June  2.3  Deadline 

The  Legislature  adjourned 
May  2'y,  and  the  Governor  has 
until  mi<lnight  June  2'3  to  sign 
or  veto  bills  that  were  passed. 
In  answers  to  Herl)ert  and  a 
similai-  mes.sage  from  Millard 
Browne,  chairman  of  the  edi¬ 
tors’  right-to-know  committee, 
the  Governor’s  Office  in  Albany 
said  the  bill  would  receive 
“thorough  study.”  Browne  is 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of 
the  liuffalo  Eveninq  A’cm’.s-. 

Adding  their  protest  in  a 
jointly  sip^ned  letter  were  L.  Ken 
Peet,  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  State  Publishers 
Association,  and  C.  E.  Rodoman- 
ski,  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  Press  Association. 
Their  letter,  dated  May  29, 
stated : 

“The  bill  ])rovides  for  a  crimi¬ 
nal  penalty  to  any  person  who 
knowingly  takes  or  copies  and 
jiublishes  a  so-called  ‘private 
paper’  without  the  owner’s  con¬ 
sent.  It  also  provides  for  a 
criminal  penalty  for  publishing 
part  of  the  information,  or  a 
resume  of  the  information. 

“While  we  certainly  do  not 


on  News 

condone  sU'aling  in  any  form, 
this  act  is  so  loosely  tirawn  as  to 
be  conceivably  applied  in  a  far 
broadei-  range  of  situations.  It 
provides  that  consent  to  publish 
information  may  come  only  from 
the  owner  of  the  ‘i)rivate  paper’ 
or  another  ‘i)ei  son  authorized  to 
give  his  con.sent.’  What  would 
prevent  any  i)erson  from  deny¬ 
ing  that  he  had  ‘authorized’ 
another  person  to  lelease  a 
document,  or  the  information 
contained  theiein? 

“The  historic  (and  practical) 
rules  governing  ])ublication  of 
information  have  always  l)een 
that  the  information  published 
is  true,  and  that  the  publication 
is  done  without  malice.  To  place 
these  severe  resti'ictions  upon 
newsi)apers  (and  other  media) 
of  requiring  verification  of  con¬ 
.sent  on  virtually  eveiy  item 
jiublished  is  certainly  not  j)rac- 
tical,  nor,  in  our  oi)inion,  con¬ 
stitutional.” 

OK'd  li>  Goiiiiiii>sion 

The  writers  felt  that  “the 
public  is  protected  from  un- 
tiuthful  publication  by  the  laws 
of  lilK>l.  It  is  protected  from 
theft  of  ))ersonal  property  by 
the  cui’rent  penal  code.  We  can 
see  no  need  for  this  act  which 
strikes  deeply  at  the  spirit  of 
freedom  of  the  press — freedom 
vital  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
public’s  other  freedoms.” 

Hei'ljei’t  said  he  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  were  unable  to  learn  all 
they  would  like  to  know  about 
the  origin  of  the  bill.  On  the 
record,  he  .said,  it  has  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Temporary  State 
Commission  on  Revision  of  the 
Penal  Law  and  Criminal  Code, 

Richard  J.  Bartlett,  chairman 
of  the  commission,  was  quoted 
by  the  Sciv  York  Timen  as 
stating  that  the  bill  was  written 
with  the  student  rioters  in  mind. 
They  ransacked  files  and  made 
copies  of  private  letters  and 
documents.  The  Left-wing  stu¬ 
dents  thieatened  to  publish  the 
documents. 

Bartlett  said  the  proposed 
new  law  was  necessary  because 
the  state  penal  law  that  went 
into  effect  last  year  had  neg¬ 
lected  to  specify  “private 
l)apers”  in  its  coverage  of  theft. 

“The  bill  doesn’t  place  any 
different  liability  on  the  news 
media  than  was  exacted  under 
the  old  penal  law,”  Bartlett  was 
quoted  as  stating. 

It  is  on  the  agenda  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  editors’  meeting, 
June  2.3-25,  at  the  Island  Inn, 
West  bury. 


UNDER  HIS  WING — Two  fledgling  journalists  getting  personal 
instruction  from  Joseph  R.  Jackson,  assistant  M.E.  of  the  Reno 
Evening  Gaiette,  are  Maxine  Forbush  and  George  Frank,  interns 
from  the  University  of  Nevada. 


McDowell  Elected 
EPI  Vicepresident 

The  election  of  Cliff  McDowell 
as  a  vicej)resident  of  United 
Press  International  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Mims 
'I'liomason,  president. 

.McDowell,  as  general  manager 
of  UPl  Newspictures,  has  di¬ 
rected  the  worldwide  operations 
of  the  picture  service  since  July, 
19().'). 

.A  native  of  Oakland,  Calif., 
he  graduated  from  Stanford 
University  and  lH*gan  his  jour¬ 
nalistic  career  as  a  reporter  with 
the  Alomedn  (Calif.)  Stnr- 
TiowH  in  1928.  He  was  later 
business  manager  of  that  i)aper 
and  then  was  publisher  of  the 
Turlock  (Calif.)  Journal  and  the 
Euqcnc  (Ore.)  Morniuq  .Vcu’.s. 

He  joined  .Acme  Newsjjictures, 
the  predecessor  of  UPI  News- 
j)ictures,  in  1946.  Before  coming 
to  New  Y’ork  to  assume  his  pres¬ 
ent  duties,  .McDowell  was  Pacific 
Division  manager  for  UPI 
Newspictures. 

• 

Rawley  Croup  Buys 
Oklahoma  Station 

Washington 

Sale  of  radio  station  KWON 
at  Bartlesville,  Okla,  to  a  North 
Carolina  newspaper  group  was 
reported  to  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  this 
week.  The  price  was  given  as 
$367,500. 

The  transaction,  arranged  by 
Blackburn  &  Co.,  will  transfer 
the  license  from  Horace  C. 
Boren,  a  former  Braniff  Air¬ 
lines  executive,  to  Enterprise 
Broadcasting  Group  Inc.  Prin¬ 
cipals  in  the  latter  are  David 
A.  Rawley  Sr.,  co-publisher  of 
the  Hiqh  Point  (N.  C.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  and  members  of  the  Raw- 
ley  family. 


Cost- Sharing 
Proposed  for 
Fol  Battles 

Brktton  Woods,  N.H. 

'I  h''  .'  ew  England  Daily 

Newsj)aper  .Association  voted 
to  study  a  cost-sharing  plan  for 
legal  action  against  agencies  or 
officials  who  restrict  the  flow  of 
information  to  the  public. 

The  82-member  group  unani¬ 
mously  empowered  John  C.  A. 
Watkins,  jiresident  and  jiub- 
lisher  of  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Jou  rnal-Ilulletin,  to  name  a 
committee  to  study  the  plan. 

Under  the  pioj)osal  an  indi¬ 
vidual  newspaper  would  file  a 
suit  aimed  at  halting  the  re¬ 
striction  of  news  practices  and 
all  organization  members  would 
share  the  cost  of  litigation. 

The  idea  was  presented  at  the 
group’s  regular  meeting  here 
(May  28)  by  Thomas  Gerber, 
general  managei-  of  the  Con¬ 
cord  (N.H.)  Monitor,  on  behalf 
of  the  New  England  Associated 
Press  News  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  other  news  groups. 

The  suit  would  lie  filed  either 
under  .state  or  federal  right-to- 
know  laws  or  against  official 
actions  resulting  from  the 
American  Bar  Association’s 
Reardon  Report  on  the  free 
press  and  a  fair  trial. 

“The  object  of  this  share- 
the-cost  plan,”  Gerber  said, 
“would  lie  to  build  up  a  body  of 
case  law  as  .soon  as  possible  in 
order  to  establish  once  and  for 
all  the  right  of  a  free  people 
to  unvarnished  facts  as  a  basis 
for  making  decisions.” 

Watkins  said  he  would  name 
a  committee  and  report  to  the 
organization  in  October, 
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Powers  Okays  Modern  Machinery 
To  Print  Left-Wing  Daily  Paper 

By  Newloii  H.  Fulhri|;ht  Powers  said  he  had  not  told  the 


There  was  fresh  white  paint  IS  . 

and  new  woodwork  in  places.  S* 

The  floors  were  clean  with  bright  t 

new  s(iuares  of  composition  jS 

flooring.  Somelwdy  had  been 
spending  money.  Work  pro- 
grossed  on  an  elevator  shaft, 
where  a  new  elevator  is  planned 
to  replace  the  cage  that  served 
the  Worker  staff — the  same 
people  who  will  get  out  the  new 
daily,  about  30  of  them,  counting 
Gerson  and  John  Pittman,  the 

“Yes,”  said  Gerson,  “we  are 
going  to  have  a  new  push-button  \  > 

elevator.”  Wg  V. 

The  city  room  looked  much  ■  <  »  < 

like  the  old  Daily  Worker  city  ■  V 

room — crowded,  with  papers,  ■ 

rat-eared,  piled  alwut,  the  same  I 

sort  of  people.  Beyond  was  an 
oblong  north  room,  freshly 

painted  and  empty  except  for  a 
few  tape-punching  machines  in 

“This,”  said  Gerson,  “will  be 
our  composing  room.  We  are 

going  to  have  all  the  latest  ma- 
chinery  —  tape.  Photon.  The 
Worker  is  printed  on  a  new  Goss 
offset  press.  We’ll  have  that  and 
this  new  machinery.” 

This  suggested  something.  It 
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ON  EDITION — R.  H.  Blacklidge,  publisher  of  the  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune  (right)  and  Ron  Frye,  pressroom  superintendent  (left), 
stand  in  front  of  control  console,  looking  at  edition  coming  off  the 
Goss  Metro-Offset  press,  as  it  delivers  better  than  45,000  papers 
per  hour,  on  this  particular  run. 
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For  the  Record 


By  Jerry  t  alker  Jr. 

The  rumor  mills  were  made  busy  again  this  week  hy  teaser 
a<ls  in  the  Sew  York-  Tioien  which  declared:  “Now!  A  New  New 
York  Kvening  Paper”  ami  “New  York  Has  a  New  Evening 
Pai)ei-.”  .  .  .  The  advertiser  turned  out  to  lx*  none  other  than  the 
Loufi  Prexs,  which  was  building  ui>  interest  in  its  circula¬ 

tion  rise  (‘150,000)  and  new  format.  ...  A  test  campaign  in  the 
Stockton  Record,  Sacramento  liee  and  Hakersficid  Californian 
on  Boui'bon  DeLuxe  relates  the  copy  theme  to  the  section  in  which 
each  ad  appears.  For  example,  one  of  the  small  ads  on  the  sports 
page  asks:  “Why  is  Bourbon  DeLuxe  adverti.sed  to  baseball  fans? 
Because  it’s  a  steal  at  .  .  .  “By  |)ositioning  our  advertising 

in  specific  sections  of  newspa|>ers,  we  not  only  expect  to  stimulate 
audience  attention  but  also  to  give  our  j)roduct  a  personality,” 
•says  Gerald  Kirsbbaum,  vicepi-esident  of  National  Distillers.  .  .  . 

State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company  of  .■Vnierica,  Worcestei-, 
Mass.,  has  gained  reader  interest  with  its  newsj)aper  ad  cam- 
l)aign  in  the  irorce.sfcr  Telegram  and  (iazette.  .  .  .  Each  day  a 
one  inch  by  eight  column  “billl)oard”  ad  runs  across  the  bottom 
of  the  stock  market  page.  .  .  .  Ads  underli?ie  national  appeals 
(“Don’t  Drive  Offensively,”  “Litter  is  a  Dirty  Subject”)  and 
highlight  local  events:  “Out  to  Launch”  (the  day  of  the  Eastern 
Rowing  Regatta),  and  involvement  of  the  comi)any  and  employes 
in  community  affairs.  .  .  .  “Insurance  comj)anies  as  a  rule  are  a 
small  classification  of  a<lvertisers  in  newspapers,”  reports  Lee 
Adams,  <lirector  of  sales  for  the  Worcester  newspapers.  “Perhaps, 
this  idea  may  s])ark  other  insurance  comj)anies  or  newspai)ers.” 

.  .  .  Newspa|)er  Space  Si)ots  now  have  .some  magazine  competi¬ 
tion:  Sewiiweek  has  introduced  a  plan,  nicknamed  ScatterSpot, 
whereby  advertisers  may  buy  multiple,  l)&w,  units,  totalling  at 
least  one  full  column  and  not  exceeding  one  full  i)age,  in  a  single 
is.sue  of  the  national  edition.  Rates  are  discounted  in  that  the 
units  aie  ))riced  at  the  eijuivalent  of  the  largest  unit  attained 
rather  than  on  a  separate  basis.  .  .  . 

Field  work  is  in  progress  on  the  sixth  advertising  research 
l»i-oject  to  be  financed  by  seven  Canadian  newsprint  companies 
that  support  the  Newsprint  Information  Committee.  .  .  .  The 
study  will  attempt  to  document  cost  efficiency  of  news- 
liaj)er  ads  and  measure  the  news|)aper’s  ability  to  get  consumers 
to  perceive  and  act  on  ads  for  jjarticular  ju-oducts.  It  will  be  at 
least  six  months  befoie  the  results  are  known.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  big  concerns  of  Paul  Harper,  chief  executive  of 
Needham,  Harjier  &  Steers,  are  the  “many  people  in  our  industry 
who  think  there  are  shades  of  truth.”  Hari)er,  a  4-A  committeeman 
resi)onsible  for  reviewing  ads  consideied  untruthful  or  in  bad 
taste,  told  the  national  conference  of  the  .Association  of  Better 
Business  Bureaus  that  the  “number  of  advertisements  in  any 
media  which  are  demonstrably  untruthful  is  small  indeed.”  On 
the  other  hand,  says  Harper,  “there  seems  to  l)e  a  gieat  temi)ta- 
tion  to  trj'  through  ‘gray  lies’  to  communicate  values  that  the 
j)roduct  really  d(K‘s  not  offer.  This  is  the  cunning  use  of  words 
or  j)ictures  to  convey  an  impression  that  is  false  without  Ix'ing 
literally  false.”  .  .  .  Samm  Sinclair  Baker,  former  vicepresident  of 
West,  Weir  &  Bartel,  has  written  a  book  along  this  line,  entitled, 
‘‘The  Permissible  Lie”.  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  owned  by  Reader’s 
Dige.st,  had  5,0(»0  copies  of  the  book  i)rinted  when  it  suddenly 
decided  not  to  i)ublish  it.  Hobart  Lewis,  i)resident  of  Readei’s 
Digest  Association,  said  the  l)ook  was  cancelled  because  “it  doesn’t 
jil)e  with  the  i)hilosophy  of  the  Reader’s  Digest.”  Baker’s  literary 
agent,  .said  the  withdrawal  con.stituted  ceiKsorshi)).  Digest  public 
relations  spokesman.  Bill  Devine,  said  the  reason  was  that 
the  author’s  charges  against  advertising  in  the  book  were  not 
substantiated,  and  weie  incomi)atible  with  the  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem.  .  .  . 

Bottler  promotion  at  the  local  lev'el  and  an  Increase  in  national 
advertising  “continued  to  contribute  measurably”  to  Dr  Pepper’s 
growth,  H.  S.  Billingsley,  president  of  the  Dallas-ba.sed  firm,  re¬ 
ports.  Company  tallied  a  “near  20^  increa.se  in  gallonage  sales” 
during  May,  over  May,  1967  for  the  .second  highest  month  on 
record,  he  said.  .  .  .  Researcher  Daniel  Yankelovich  Inc.  found 


Buyer  of  The  Year’ 

The  title  of  “Media  Buyer  of  Steele  recently  retired  from  the 
the  Year”  was  bestowed  on  Thompson  agency  and  illness 
George  Steele  of  the  J.  Walter  prevented  him  from  attending 


Thompson  Company  by  the  Chi-  a  luncheon  in  his  honor, 
cago  Chapter  of  the  .American  Gregory  .A.  Dembski,  presi- 
.Association  of  Newspaper  Rep-  dent  of  the  Chicago  chapter. 


resentatives.  He  was  first  to  l»e 
honored  in  what  will  l)e  an  an¬ 
nual  award  by  the  association. 


presented  the  plaque  to  Thomas 
J.  Glynn,  Thompson  media 
director. 


food  store  ads  in  newspapei's  are  most  frefjuently  mentioned  by 
bomemakers  as  the  most  important  “purchasing  stimulant”,  but 
that  product  ads  actually  aggregate  more  total  responses  than  do 
letail  ads  as  the  reasons  for  buying  brands.  Study  was  done  for 
Newspaper  1,  which  represents  .‘lO  newspapeis  in  26  markets.  .  .  . 
Editorial  got  high  rating,  too.  .  .  .  81 'r  of  the  homemakers — 
l)roiects  out  to  8.8  million  women — told  interviewers  they  would 
be  disappointed  if  newspai)er  discontinued  foixl  editorial  service; 
about  70' (  want  this  section  expandetl.  .  .  .  Yankelovich  estimates 
that  alwut  6  million  homemakers  clip  an  av’erage  of  8.1  recipes 
per  month.  .  .  .  Coca-Cola  is  j)lacing  ads  in  a  national  list  of 
Sunday  supplements  on  .lune  20  to  i)romote  “It’s  Twice  Time” 
summer  theme.  .  .  .  Bottlers  are  getting  ads  for  local  placement. 
...  A  big  summer  promotion  by  Seagram  7  Crown  (Warwick  & 
Legler)  starts  in  July  in  514  newspai)ers.  .  .  .  Full-color  pages 
will  run  during  June,  July  and  August  in  This  ITccA-,  First  3 
Markets,  Metro  Sunday  Newspapers  and  independent  magazines 
in  Los  .Angeles  and  San  Francisco  for  Johnson  &  Johnson’s  Band- 
Aid  bi  and  bandages.  .  .  .  The  schedule,  which  also  includes  heavy 
daytime  network  and  spot  tv  exposure,  is  the  largest  for  the 
l)roduct  in  the  company’s  history.  .  .  .  Jeremiah  Moynihan  has 
l)een  named  acting  director  of  media  for  Campl)ell-Ewald.  .  .  . 
Moynihan,  who  joine<i  C-E  14  years  ago  as  manager  of  the  out¬ 
door  department,  succeeds  Arthur  Porter,  who  is  returning  to  his 
billlward  business  in  Harrisburg,  Pa. — Ca|)ital  Enteri)rises  Inc. 
.  .  .  John  Holdsworth  has  be«'n  named  classified  advertising  man- 
agei-,  .Morris  Countg  (N.J.)  Daily  Record.  .  .  .  He  has  been  han¬ 
dling  national  advertising. 


N.Y.  Post  Names 
Hall  A<1  Director 

The  Sew  York  Post  has 
named  Mortimer  W.  Hall  ad¬ 
vertising  dirt'ctor,  a  post  that 
has  been  vacant  since  last  sum¬ 
mer  when  Daniel  Lionel  re¬ 
signed  to  become  advertising 
director  of  the  Suffolk  Sun  in 
Deer  Park,  N.Y. 

Hall,  who  is  the  son  of  the 
|)ublisher  and  editor-in-chief, 
Doiothy  Schiff,  is  president  of 
Metro  Communications  Inc., 
San  Diego,  Calif,  and  vicepresi- 


IIIICS  Martin  County  Cable 

^  Co.  of  f’lorida. 

?Ctor  Hall  was  business  manager  of 

ork  Post  has  the  Post  from  194!)-19,50.  Julian 
r  W.  Hall  ad-  continues  as  advertising 

)r,  a  post  that  manager, 
since  last  sum-  • 

liel  Lionel  re-  .x  •  j 
me  advertising  1****** 

Suffolk  Sun  in  Cmc.tco 

.Announcement  was  made  June 
the  son  of  the  3  of  the  termination  of  negotia- 
editor-in-chief,  tions  whereby  Hurletron  Incor- 
is  president  of  porated  would  acquire  Web 
tiications  Inc.,  Press  Engineering  Inc.,  Addison, 
‘.  and  vicepresi-  Illinois. 
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Co-op  Billing:  What  Information 
Newspapers  Give  Manufacturers 


I 

Herewith  are  two  examples 
of  newspaper  policy  in  respect 
I  to  their  billing  for  advertising 
placed  by  retailers  with  funds 


supplied  by  the  manufacturer  of 
the  products.  These  are  excerpts 
from  reports  made  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 


and  Finance  Officers  at  its 
Spring  Conference  recently  at 
Williamsburg,  Va. 


By  Clarence  W.  Quisenberry 

Linsay-Soliaub  Newspapers 

As  set  forth  in  our  company’s  policy  state¬ 
ment  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  the  role  of  the 
newspaper  to  be  a  third  party  in  the  relation- 
I  ship  between  the  retailer  (our  customer),  and 
the  supplier  (the  manufacturer).  We  realize 
that  many  manufacturers  require  our  advertis¬ 
ing  customers  to  document  their  claims  for  co-op 
funds.  We  also  recognize  the  need  to  cooperate 
with  our  advertisers  in  every  feasible  way.  But 
we  have  discovered  that  our  customers  actually 
require  less  documentation  than  many  adver¬ 
tising  departments  think  possible. 

Under  our  policy  statement,  we  will  jnovide 
any  advertiser  with  additional  machine-pro¬ 
duced  copies  of  his  monthly  statement.  We  will 
provide  tear  sheets  of  any  ad.  We  will  provide 
'  a  certificate  which  states  the  name  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  the  date  the  ad  ran,  and  the  size  of  the 
total  ad.  On  this  certificate  we  will  specify  that 
a  certain  product  was  advertised. 

,  We  will  not  provide  additional  original  state¬ 
ments  or  typed  copies  of  statements.  We  will 
not  include  any  rate  on  the  certificate  of  publi¬ 
cation.  We  will  not  state  the  number  of  inches 
within  a  larger  ad  that  were  devmted  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  product.  We  keep  completely  away  from 
the  role  of  policeman  for  the  manufacturer  or 
of  advocate  for  the  retailer.  We  supply  enough 
information  to  support  any  legitimate  claim. 

Manufacturers  are  satisfied  with  our  prac¬ 
tice.  So  are  retailers.  The  only  person  who 
could  object  is  a  store  operator  who  wants  more 
documentation  than  he  really  needs,  or  who  is 
trying  to  get  a  special  answer  from  the  materi¬ 
als  supplied.  We  would  not  jeopardize  the  good 
name  of  the  newspaper  to  assist  this  latter  kind 
of  operator. 

Even  though  some  of  our  newspapers  operate 
with  stated  space  contracts  and  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  year-end  rebates,  we  still  will  not 
certify  the  rate  on  the  certificate  of  publication. 
One  reason  is  to  insure  uniformity  of  practice, 
because  some  of  our  papers  offer  bulk  space 
contracts  with  a  rebate  to  customers  if  they 
earn  a  lower  rate  by  the  end  of  the  contract 
year.  But  the  most  important  thing  to  remem¬ 
ber,  we  believe,  is  not  how  well  you  police  your 
practices  of  stating  actual  true  net  rates,  but  the 
fact  that  certifying  rates  is  not  necessary. 

'  Newspapers  should  be  less  involved  in  the 
business  of  documenting  their  customers’  claims 
for  money  from  their  suppliers.  Newspapers 
which  are  involved  to  the  extent  that  they  state 
a  dealer’s  rate  on  a  certificate,  and  are  not  cer¬ 
tain  this  is  the  customer’s  true  net  rate  after 
rebate,  would  be  smart  to  discontinue  this  prac¬ 
tice  immediately. 

Someday  we  will  be  able  to  pull  our  policy 
file  from  the  file  and  throw  it  away,  because  we 
then  will  be  completely  uninvolved  in  dealer 
claims  for  co-op  funds.  After  all,  these  claims 
are  not  our  business. 
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By  Gordon  A.  Galverley 

Vi  »>rre!iter  Telegram  &  Cazelle 

To  the  newspaper  finance  officer,  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  law  governing  co-op 
advertising  is  the  one  which  states  the  seller’s 
responsibility  to  see  that  he  is  not  overpaying 
the  retailer  for  his  services  and,  likewise,  that 
a  retailer  may  not  properly  receive  and  retain 
any  amount  in  excess  of  that  actually  used  by 
the  customer  to  perform  the  service.  We  news¬ 
paper  finance  officers  have  to  accept  the  fact 
that,  whatever  the  manufacturer  and  retailer 
agree  to  as  a  reimbursement  program,  it  cannot 
1h'  audited  by  us.  It  is  the  manufacturer’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  obtain  the  rates  of  the  retailer’s 
local  advertising  media  and  to  reimburse  him 
with  an  amount  agreeable  to  both,  but  not  to 
exceed  the  retailer’s  cost. 

The  newspaper’s  responsibility  is  clear,  that 
the  invoice  should  be  rendered  in  accordance 
with  their  contractual  agreement  and  published 
rate  card  for  the  particular  classification  of  ad¬ 
vertising  purchased.  When  this  is  not  done,  there 
has  been  confusion  about  double  billing  and  co¬ 
op  billing. 

Unfortunately  for  some  media,  retailers  and 
manufacturers,  double  billing  has  occurred  in 
some  cases  over  the  past  few  years.  This  has 
created  a  drawback  in  co-op  billing  and  has 
produced  some  legislation  to  counteract  this 
pressure.  Newspaper  agencies  like  ACB  have 
l)een  telling  their  clients  they  “have  no  right  to 
ask  a  retailer  to  provide  a  copy  of  a  new’spaper 
invoice.’’  They  explain  that  “retail  billing  is 
done  on  the  basis  of  a  monthly  statement,  not 
on  a  bill  for  each  ad.”  Therefore,  if  the  manu¬ 
facturer  receives  a  bill  for  each  ad  separately, 
he  knows  it  was  prepared  especially  for  him; 
it  is  not  a  true  copy  of  the  actual  billing  to  the 
retailer.  So  there  is  no  reason  why  the  rate  will 
be  the  same. 

The  real  question  is  how  far  must  the  adver¬ 
tising  medium  go  in  advising  a  manufacturer 
about  how  much  a  retailer  is  paying.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  sound  business  practice,  this  information 
should  l)e  resolved  between  the  manufacturer 
and  retailer  before  the  ad  is  run.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  to  the  manufacturer  is  whether 
the  ad  agreed  upon  ran,  and  for  the  price  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  retailer  is  interested  in  getting  his 
share  of  advertising  expense  reimbursed  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  take  advantage  of  discounts — 
and  the  medium  is  interested  in  prompt  payment 
from  the  retailer. 

There  are  many  different  methods  of  reim¬ 
bursing  retailers  by  manufacturers.  In  all  of 
these  methods,  they  must  offer  the  same  deal  to 
competition  in  that  market  area.  Some  are  set 
on  the  basis  of  dollar  or  unit  amounts  of  retail 
purchases,  while  other  plans  call  for  subsidiza¬ 
tion  of  color  premiums. 

In  spite  of  all  the  pitfalls  and  policing  the 
answer  no  one  can  seem  to  avoid  is  that  co-op 
advertising  sells  merchandise — which  means 
this  approach  does  work. 


Ads  in  208  Supps 

A  total  208  Sunday  newspaper 
supplements  have  been  sched¬ 
uled  to  receive  a  three-way  tie- 
in  recipe  ad  from  Borden,  Rea- 
Lemon  and  Kellogg.  The  ads  will 
appear  in  southern  editions  of 
This  Week  and  independent  Sun¬ 
day  supplements  on  June  23,  and 
in  the  July  14  editions  of 
Family  Weekly.  The  ads  were 
prepared  by  Leo  Burnett,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Young  &  Rubicam, 
New  York. 


N.  Y.  Times 
Demographic 
Study  Issued 

The  New  York  Times  has  re¬ 
leased  the  details  of  a  new  study 
of  the  Times’  audience. 

“Tomorrow’s  Markets  Today: 
A  Study  of  The  New  York 
Times  Reader”  tells  who  the 
readers  of  the  Times  are,  how 
they  live,  the  role  they  play  in 
their  communities. 

Conducted  for  the  Times  by 
Chilton  Research  Services  of 
Philadelphia,  the  study  does  not 
compare  the  Times  with  other 
newspapers,  magazines  or  tele¬ 
vision  progrrams.  It  compares 
readers  with  non-readers.  In  the 
course  of  the  survey,  more  than 
18,000  individuals  were  spoken 
to  about  their  newspaper  read- 

inff. 

The  study  covers  Times 
readers  and  non-readers 
throughout  the  nation,  with  re¬ 
sults  also  reported  separately 
for  New  York  City,  the  sub¬ 
urban  counties  of  the  New  York 
market,  the  New  York  market 
as  a  whole  and  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

The  study  includes  detailed 
descriptions  of  Times  readers 
in  terms  of  current  possessions 
and  use  of  new  products,  travel 
and  vacation  habits,  conspicuous 
consumption,  influence  on  friends 
and  neighbors,  participation  and 
leadership  in  organizations,  di¬ 
versity  of  financial  investments, 
aspiration  levels  and  special 
activities. 

Not  only  are  the  study  find¬ 
ings  new,  but  in  scope,  sampling 
techniques,  interview  procedures 
and  data  correlation,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  advanced  research 
projects  ever  conducted  for  a 
newspaper,  according  to  Charles 
C.  Guthrie,  sales  development 
manager  of  the  Times. 

Information  about  the  study 
may  be  obtained  from  Joseph  B. 
Wagner,  New  York  Times,  229 
West  43rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10036. 
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New  Ad  Bureau  Starts 
Member  Drive  in  July 


SUPPLEMENTAL  ITEM — Dr.  Louii  K.  Eilers,  president  of  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  admires  the  dummy  for  the  projected  magazine  Upstate 
which  will  appear  in  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  be¬ 
ginning  September  8.  With  him  are  Charles  Kline,  president  of 
Metro  Sunday  Newspapers,  and  Al  P.  Mahar,  director  of  sales  for 
the  Gannett  Newspapers  in  Rochester. 


Warren  E.  Grieb,  who  re¬ 
signed  as  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Representatives 
Inc.  on  June  1,  said  he  plans  to 
establish  an  advertising  bureau 
for  weekly  and  small  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  have  it  in  operation 
by  October  1. 

The  bureau,  he  said,  will  be 
patterned  after  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising.  ANPA,  the  Maga¬ 
zine  Bureau  of  Advertising,  and 
the  Television  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  in  that  it  will  provide 
market  and  media  research, 
documentation  and  piomotion. 
Grieb  said  the  bureau  will  be 
independent  of  National  News¬ 
paper  Association,  which  is 
ANR’s  parent  company. 

Grieb,  who  has  held  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager’s  job  at  ANR  for 
the  past  16  years,  said  he  will 
start  a  membership  drive  next 
month.  He  said  he  hopes  to  en¬ 
roll  1500  newspapers  in  the  bu¬ 
reau.  ANR  represents  alwut 
7200  weeklies  and  50  dailies. 

In  the  daily  field,  Grieb  said 
he  will  concentrate  mainly  on 
papers  having  less  than  30,000 
circulation. 

Fee  Related  to  Circulation 

Grieb  said  publishers  will  be 
required  to  pay  a  fee  to  l)elong 
to  the  bureau.  The  amount  of 
the  fee  will  be  determined  by  the 
circulation  size  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  While  this  amount  is  still 
under  consideration,  Grieb  said 
it  will  probably  range  from  a 
minimum  of  $3  per  month  to  a 
maximum  of  $10  per  month. 

Grieb,  who  is  putting  up  his 
own  capital  to  finance  the  .start¬ 
up,  .said  he  will  take  no  salary 
for  the  first  six  months,  and  that 
his  salary  after  that  would  be 
“sukstantially  below”  what  he 
has  been  earning  at  ANR.  He 
said  he  is  anticipating  a  first 
year  operating  budget  of  $75,- 
000.  “I  am  prepared  for  a  very 
tight  operation,”  he  said. 

In  soliciting  small  dailies, 
Grieb  will  be  talking  to  more 
than  1,000  publishers  with  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA.  Grieb  said  he  will 
not  try  to  persuade  publishers 
to  drop  out  of  this  bureau,  but 
rather  he  will  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  that  they  retain  member¬ 
ship  in  two  bureaus. 

Headquarters  of  the  new  bu¬ 
reau  at  the  start  will  be  in  West- 
port,  Connecticut,  where  Grieb 
has  his  home.  “Eventually,”  he 
said,  “the  bureau  will  have  sales 
offices  in  New  York  City,  the 
Midwest  and  on  the  West  coast.” 
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No  other  persons  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  bureau  at  this 
time,  Grieb  said.  .About  18 
months  ago  he  and  J.  Kay  -Al- 
dous  .ANR’s  public  relations 
director  at  that  time,  proposed 
to  the  .ANR  board  of  directors 
that  a  sales  bureau  l)e  estab¬ 
lished.  The  proposal  was  turned 
down.  .Aldous  resigned  and  l)e- 
came  PR  director  of  the  .Auto¬ 
mobile  Club  of  .America. 

Grieb  said  he  intends  to  set  up 
a  board  of  directors,  comprised 
of  a  small  town  publisher,  sub¬ 
urban  publisher  and  a  small 
dail.v  publisher.  Later  this 
board  will  l)e  expanded  to  in¬ 
clude  an  advertising  manager 
from  a  major  company,  an  ad- 
vei  tising  agency  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  research  and  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  media. 

.At  the  outset,  Grieb  said,  the 
bureau  will  work  on  research 
data.  The  first  project,  he  said, 
will  l)e  to  document  advertising 
and  editorial  readership  of  week¬ 
lies  and  small  dailies.  The  next 
step,  he  .said,  will  l)e  to  conduct 
demographic  studies. 

The  findings  of  these  studies, 
he  said,  will  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  general  advertisers 
and  also  at  the  central  buying 
offices  of  retail  chains.  The 
actual  job  of  order  taking  will 
be  left  up  to  representative 
firms,  such  as  .American  News¬ 
paper  Repre.sentatives  and  Qual¬ 
ity  Weeklies. 

• 

ANR  Names  Interim 
Management  Team 

The  .American  Newspaper 
Representatives  Inc.,  advertising 
representatives  for  7200  week¬ 
lies  and  50  dailies,  has  appointed 
an  interim  management  team, 
comprised  of  Joseph  J.  .Amodeo 
and  C.  Randall  Choate. 

.Amodeo,  who  is  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  comptroller, 
and  Choate,  general  sales  man¬ 
ager,  both  ser\’ed  under  Warren 
E.  Grieb,  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  who  has 
resigned. 

ANR  Manhattan  headquar¬ 
ters  office  will  move  to  Brook¬ 
lyn,  effective  July  1. 

.ANR  recently  employed  Fair- 
Ijanks  Associates  to  conduct  a 
company  management /ope  ra¬ 
tions  survey.  Consideration  was 
given  to  streamlining  ANR’s 
corporate  structure,  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  ANR  service  efforts  and 
facilities,  and  other  considera¬ 
tions  designed  to  further  effi¬ 
ciency  and  effectiveness. 


Dr.  Richard  Gray 
Named  Chairman, 
Indiana  J-Dept. 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

Indiana  University  has  named 
as  chairman  of  the  Journalism 
Department  a  young  (36)  edu¬ 
cator  who  has  served  as  a  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  reporter. 

He  is  Dr.  Richard  G.  Gray, 
associate  professor  at  North¬ 
western  University’s  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  now  on 
leave  to  head  Project  Public  In¬ 
formation  at  Madison,  Wis. 

Dr.  Gray  will  join  the  I.U. 
faculty  with  the  rank  of  pro¬ 
fessor,  succeeding  John  E.  Stem- 
pel,  chairman  of  the  department 
for  30  years,  on  September  1. 

Gray  was  graduated  with  high 
honors  from  Whitworth  College, 
Spokane,  Wash.,  in  1954  with 
the  B..A.  deg^e  in  education. 
Two  years  later  he  earned  the 
M.S.  degree  with  honors  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  political  science  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  He 
received  the  Ph.D.  degree  in 
government  from  Minnesota  in 
1964. 

He  served  as  news  editor  of 
the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Star  in  his 
hometown  during  the  summers 
of  1955  and  1956.  In  1959,  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  specializ¬ 
ing  in  science  and  education. 

In  the  following  year  he  be¬ 
came  feature  writer  for  the 
Sunday  Magazine  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch  and  also  served  as  a 
part-time  correspondent  for  Life 
Magazine. 

He  joined  the  Northw'estern 
faculty  in  1961  as  an  assistant 
professor  of  journalism,  keeping 
his  connection  with  the  Post- 
Dispatch  as  a  summertime  fea¬ 


ture  writer. 

During  the  summers  of  1963 
and  1964,  he  also  was  a  full¬ 
time  correspondent  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  bureau  of  Time  Inc. 

He  was  named  to  the  North¬ 
western  graduate  school  faculty 
in  1964  and  was  promoted  to 
associate  professor  in  1966. 

• 

6  School  Papers 
Win  ‘Pacemakers’ 

Six  U.S.  high  school  newspa¬ 
pers  have  won  Pacemaker 
awards  for  the  1967-68  school 
year. 

Given  annually  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  .Asso¬ 
ciation  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Scholastic  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  awards  are  the 
highest  a  high  school  newspaper 
can  earn  for  excellence. 

By  category,  the  winners  are: 

Published  at  least  weekly  and 
printed  commercially:  Proviso 
Profile,  Proviso  West  High 
School,  Hillside,  Ill.  (third 
straight  year) ;  The  Moor,  .Al¬ 
hambra  High  School,  .Alhambra, 
Calif. 

Published  less  than  once 
weekly  and  printed  commercial¬ 
ly:  U-High  Midway,  University  | 
High  School,  Chicago;  Buzzette, 
Edina  High  School,  Edina, 
Minn. 

Mimeographed  or  printed  in 
school  print  shops,  regardless  of 
frequency:  High  Tide,  Redondo 
Union  High  School,  Redondo 
Beach,  Calif.;  Elmhurst  Ad¬ 
vance,  Elmhurst  High  School, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Representatives  of  the  win¬ 
ning  newspapers  will  receive 
bronze  plaques  at  National 
Scholastic  Press  Association  An¬ 
nual  Fall  Conference  in  Chicago, 
Nov.  28-30. 
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computer 

typesetting 


It'll  do  anything. 
Straight  matter.  Display  ads.  Wirestripping. 
Classified  ads.  It  will  do  your  newsprint  inventory, 
keep  your  distribution  list  up  to  date,  and  count 
your  advertising  linage  for  the  month. 

PDP-8  computer  typesetting  stays  uninhibited, 
too.  You  can  start  out  buying  a  PDP-8  to  do 
nothing  but  set  hot  metal.  Then  watch  it 
move  into  action  when  you  demand  more. 
And  when  you  demand  even  more,  your  first 
PDP-8  can  grow  to  be  a  bigger  PDP-8. 
In  easy  steps.  When  you  want  to  take  them. 

If  you’ve  been  comparing  computer  typesetting 
systems,  the  PDP-8  has  no  inhibitions  about 
showing  you  exactly  what  it  has  to  offer. 
Comparison  has  made  the  PDP-8  the  printing 
industry's  most  popular  composing  room  computer. 
See  us  at  Booth  224  (just  beyond  the  entrance) 
at  the  ANPA  show,  and  at 
Booth  N225-229  at  PRINT  68. 


Send  for  an  uninhibited 
comparison  of  computerized 
typesetting  systems 
in  the  latest  issue  of 
Computerized  Typesetting  News. 


Name. 


DIGITAL  EOUIPf.’ENT  CORPORATION,  Maynard, 
Massacluist^tls  01754.  Telephone:  (617)  897-5111  • 
Cambridge,  Mass.  •  Nevv  Haven  •  Washington,  D.C. 

•  Parsippanv,  Palisades  Park,  N.J.  •  Princeton,  N.J. 

•  Rochester,  N.V.  •  Long  Island,  N.Y.  •  Philadelphia 

•  Pittsburgh  •  Huntsville  •  Cocoa,  Fla.  •  Chicago 

•  Denver  •  Ann  Arbor  •  Houston  •  Albuquerque 
Los  Angeles  •  Palo  Alto  •  Seattle.  INTERNATIONAL, 
Carleton  Place  and  Toronto,  Ont.  •  Montreal,  Quebec 

•  Eomonton,  Alberta,  Canada  •  Reading  and 
Manchester,  England  •  Paris,  France  •  Munich  and 
Cologne,  Germany  •  Oslo,  Norway  •  Stockholm, 
Sweden  •  Sydney  and  West  Perth,  Australia  • 
Modules  distributed  also  through  Allied  Radio 


Company. 


Address- 


Preprints  Sold  Hard 
After  Guides  Are  Set 


After  establishing  its  own 
guidelines,  the  Columbus  (Ind.) 
Republic  (circulation  18,000) 
adopted  a  policy  of  going  after 
advertising  preprints  “aggres¬ 
sively.” 

Ned  J.  Bradley,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  paper,  said,  “Once 
the  basic  decision  to  accept  pre¬ 
prints  is  made,  the  newspaper 
should  not  be  reluctant  to  en¬ 
force  its  rights — and  its  obliga¬ 
tion — to  maintain  established 
standards  pertaining  to  preprint 
content,  quality  and  ethical  con¬ 
siderations.” 

Preprints,  in  his  judgment, 
add  to  the  quality  of  the  news¬ 
paper  because  of  the  color  and 
artwork  used  in  them,  Bradley 
said  in  a  report  to  the  Spring 
Conference  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers  recently  at 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

He  gave  these  conclusions  of 
his  paper’s  management: 

1.  Preprints  are  here  to  stay, 
and  advertisers  are  going  to  use 
them,  whether  distributed 
through  newspapers  or  by  other 
means. 


ILLINOISIOWA’S 
NO.  2  MARKET 


Iovn  OF  ALL 
QUAD-CITIANS 
UVE  ON  THE  ILUNOIS  SIDE 


ROCK  ISUHD 
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DISPATCH 


2.  Preprint  business  is  highly 
profitable  for  newspapers. 

3.  Rates  charged  must  be  com¬ 
petitive  with  third  class  bulk 
mail  rates. 

4.  In  most  cases,  preprints  do 
not  materially  affect  regular 
home  print  retail  linage  run  by 
the  advertisers  involved. 

“Based  on  these  general 
guidelines,”  Bradley  said,  “we 
decided  to  go  after  the  business 
aggressively.  We  tried  several 
variations  on  methods  of 
charging,  ranging  from  the  cost 
per  copy  on  a  sliding  scale  based 
on  number  of  pages,  to  our  pres¬ 
ent  percent  of  regular  retail 
display  rate  per  unit  of  space. 
We  have  tried  to  be  competitive 
with  the  mail  rates  and  still  pro¬ 
vide  for  some  premium  over 
mailing  costs,  due  to  the  quality 
of  distribution  and  readership 
involved. 

Separate  Contract 

“We  have  found  a  separate 
contract  or  agreement  form  for 
preprints  helpful  in  selling, 
scheduling  and  billing.  This 
agreement  specifies  acceptance 
conditions  and  rate  information, 
as  well  as  size,  date  of  distribu¬ 
tion  and  number  of  preprints 
requested.  Executed  copies  of 
each  contract  are  provided  for 
the  advertiser  and  the  news¬ 
paper,  for  each  preprint  sched¬ 
uled.  The  internal  copies  are 
routed  to  the  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  departments  for  sched¬ 
uling,  with  a  copy  to  the  ac¬ 
counting  department,  to  be  used 


Not  in  D.C.  to  Lobby, 
.4AF  President  Says 

Fort  Laidkrdalk 

Howard  H.  Bell,  president  of 
the  American  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration,  spelled  out  his  concept 
of  the  Federation’s  new  head¬ 
quarters’  role  in  Washington  for 
members  of  its  Fourth  District 
at  their  annual  convention 
here. 

He  said  “Our  role  will  not  be 
that  of  the  lobbyist  in  the  sense 
of  merely  opposing  legislative 
and  regulatory  proposals.  It  will 
be  a  role  of  sendee — of  supply¬ 
ing  facts  and  information  that 
will  be  helpful  to  government 
and  therefore  helpful  to  the 
industry.” 

Bell  stressed  that  “AAF  will 
be  reasonable,  and  realistic”  and 
“combative  only  when  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary’”  in  its  relations 
with  government. 


Linage  Leaders . . .  First  4  Months 


1968 

Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  20,903,302 

Miami  Herald  .  17,185,870 

Washington  Post  .  16,035,411 

Chicago  Tribune  .  15,238,805 

New  York  Times .  I4,65i,8l5 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  . .  13,228,090 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  . .  12,096,352 

Dallas  News  .  11,678,817 

Houston  Post  .  11,380,440 

Phoenit  Republic  .  Il,l45,59j 

Evening 

Houston  Chronicle  .  13,354,836 

San  Jose  News  .  13,227,566 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  12,964,510 

Fort  Lauderdale  News .  12,589,826 

Montreal  La  Presse  .  . .  12,049,903 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  11,923,139 

Cleveland  Press  ...  11,885,268 

Toronto  Star  .  .  11,835,144 

Atlanta  Journal  ...  ..  11,625,962 

Minneapolis  Star  .  ...  11,463,490 

Sunday 

New  York  Times  .  14,156,757 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  13,572,962 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  8,267,041 

Chicago  Tribune  .  7,714,053 

New  York  News  7,479,222 

Miami  Herald .  7,169,942 

Milwaukee  Journal  7,026,826 

Boston  Globe .  6,785,372 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  6,783,766 

Minneapolis  Tribune  6,358,146 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  34,476.264 

New  York  Times  MS  .  . .  28,808,572 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  24,355,812 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  22,952,858 

Washington  Post  MS  22,392,979 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  19,991.336 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  18,307,749 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  ES  17,821,636 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  .  17,670,301 
Columbus  Dispatch  ES  .  17,297,592 


1967 

Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  19,191,060 

Miami  Herald  .  16,860,129 

Washington  Post  .  16,028,956 

Chicago  Tribune  .  14,486,342 

New  York  Times  .  12,890,176 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  ...  12,734,215 

San  Jose  Mercury . 12,310,542 

Dallas  News  11,323,243 

Phoenix  Reoublic  .  11,277,107 

Santa  Ana  Register  . 10,929,215 

Evening 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  12,815,791 

Houston  Chronicle  .  .  12,581,131 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  .  I2,U9,567 

San  Jose  News  .  12,201,857 

Detroit  News  .  12,041,185 

Dallas  Times-Herald  11,957,566 

Cleveland  Press .  .  11,752,896 

Toronto  Star .  ....  11,300.724 

Montreal  La  Presse  .  11.278.884 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  11,205.503 

Sunday 

New  York  Times  14,706,699 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  13,708,107 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  8,213,730 

Chicago  Tribune  7,937,424 

Miami  Herald  .  7,393,298 

Milwaukee  Journal . 7,112,140 

Boston  Globe  7,041,714 

Washington  Post  _  6,813  171 

New  York  News  .  6,791,574 

Baltimore  Sun  .  6,560,788 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  32,899,167 

New  York  Times  MS  . .  27,596.875 

Miami  Herald  MS .  24,253,427 

Washington  Post  MS  22,842,127 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  22,423,766 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  19,927  931 

Detroit  News  ES  .  18,216,964 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  MS  17,479,324 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  ES  17,353,393 
Houston  Chronicle  ES  17,348,866 


Source:  Media  Records 


as  the  source  document  for  bill¬ 
ing.” 

As  to  postal  regulations, 
Bradley  gave  the  following 
pointers: 

“1.  Nothing  in  the  Postal  Reg¬ 
ulations  precludes  newspapers 
from  accepting  supplements  for 
use  only  in  home-delivered 
copies.  2.  The  words  “Supple¬ 
ment  to  .  .  .”  followed  by  tbe 
name  of  the  newspaper,  must  Ite 
printed  on  the  first  page  of  the 
supplement.  3.  No  date  is  needed, 
but  when  one  is  used,  it  must  Ite 
the  actual  date  of  distribution. 
4.  Any  open  space  which  looks 
like  space  for  a  third  class 
address  laltel  should  be  avoided. 
Words  like  catalog,  circular  or 
book  should  not  be  printed  on 
the  supplement.  The  publisher 
must  be  paid  at  an  advertising 
rate,  which  should  make  us  look 
very  critically  at  a  stuffing 
charge  per  thousand  copies  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  numbet  of 
pages.” 

On  II  I'rial  Basis 

Emil  J.  Piet,  controller  of  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and 
Tribune,  said  those  Copley 
Newspapers  are  giving  a  "trial 
run”  this  year  to  a  rate  struc¬ 
ture  for  preprints  tbat  was  de¬ 


veloped  from  a  survey  of  14 
papers. 

The  common  denominator, 
Piet  explained,  is  cost-per-thou- 
sand.  Advertisers  prefer  to  use 
it,  to  determine  if  costs  exceed 
the  third  class  postal  rate,  he 
said.  The  Union-Tribune  “struc¬ 
ture”  is  built  on  these  four 
basics : 

1.  .Applicable  card  rate  deter¬ 
mined  on  space  and  a  sliding 
scale  based  on  the  number  of 
pages. 

2.  An  eight-page  tabloid  at  86 
inches  per  page  is  equivalent  to 
a  four-page  standard  and  is  the 
minimum-size  preprint. 

3.  Based  on  the  number  of 
inserts,  a  continuity  discount  is 
allowed. 

4.  Preprint  space  is  not 
credited  toward  an  earned  rate 
or  to  fulfillment  of  an  existing 
contract. 

• 

H-M  Appointment 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

J.  Richard  Irvin,  of  St.  Paul, 
resident  vicepresident  of  Hickey- 
Mitchell  Company  in  the  Central 
States  area,  has  been  elected 
vicepresident  with  new  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  the  home  olfice  of  the 
company  in  St.  Louis. 
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last- 
a  tape  perforator 
that^  fast  enough  for 
computer  typesetting! 


Perforating  endless,  unjustified  tapes  has  been  the  big 
bottleneck  in  computer  typesetting. 

But  not  anymore.  The  new  8201  Tape  Perforator  by 
Friden  is  here.  And  it’s  fast  enough  to  help  you  keep  up 
with  the  tremendous  input  demands  of  a  high  speed 
computer. 

While  the  other  leading  tape  perforator  is  basically  an 
electro-mechanical  machine,  the  8201  is  solid  state. 

Comparing  the  two  is  like  comparing  a  manual  type¬ 
writer  to  an  electric  model.  The  8201 's  keystroke  is  five 
times  shorter.  And  the  pressure  required  to  depress  a  key 
is  adjustable  down  to  a  fraction  of  the  competitive  machine. 

All  keys  on  the  8201  are  located  right  on  the  keyboard 
— not  above  or  beside  it.  This  means  the  operator  never 
has  to  break  his  typing  rhythm  to  operate  a  control  key. 


Naturally,  you'd  expect  this  faster  keyboard  to  be 
coupled  with  a  faster  tape  punch.  It  is.  The  8201 's  punch 
will  accept  up  to  20  codes  a  second. 

The  8201  is  available  in  regular  and  expanded  key¬ 
board  models,  equipped  for  6,  7,  or  8  level  tape.  Both  have 
familiar,  office-typewriter  style  keyboards.  The  expanded 
model  has  an  extra  bank  of  lights  which  shows  the  last 
code  punched.  And  you  don’t  have  to  unshift  on  the  ex¬ 
panded  model.  Just  take  your  finger  off  the  shift  key  and 
it  returns  to  lower  case  automatically. 

If  you're  going  to  update  your  typesetting  with  a 
computer,  don’t  let  tape  perforating  slow  you  down.  Call 
your  nearest  Friden  office  for  a  demonstration  of  the  new 
8201  Tape  Perforator.  Or  write  Friden,  Inc.,  San  Leandro, 
California  94577. 

DIVISION  SINGE  R 


Food  Ad  by  Saturday, 
Proofs  Out  Tuesday 


Do  your  major  food  stores  get 
their  ad  copy  to  you  four  days 
before  publication  day? 

In  Winona,  Minn,  they  do, 
says  William  H.  English,  con¬ 
troller  and  secretary  of  the 
Winona  Ihiilij  Sews,  who  sur¬ 
prised  many  of  his  colleagues 
with  this  report  at  the  Spring 
Conference  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers. 

Discussing  deadlines  and  copy 
flow,  English  said  his  paper 
argued  with  the  major  food  ac¬ 
counts  that  if  'hey  insisted  on 
having  proofs  on  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  they  would  have  to  get 
their  Wednesday  ad  copy  into 
the  shop  by  Saturday  morning. 

English  also  related  some 
other  ways  that  time  is  saved 
(“time  is  money,  time  and  one- 
half  is  money  and  one-half”)  at 
his  newsjiaper: 

Al)out  two  years  ago,  we  dis¬ 
continued  running  proof  on  any 
ad  under  20  inches,  as  we  found 
that  many  of  our  pages  were 
l)eing  held  l)ecause  a  small  ad 
had  not  been  okayed  by  the 


store.  We  olTer  to  run  a  make¬ 
good  on  any  ad  on  which  a  proof 
was  not  shown,  if  the  error  was 
ours.  We  have  had  very  few 
make-goods  since  we  started  this 
practice;  in  fact,  even  our  large 
advertisers  do  not  e.xpect  to  see 
a  proof  on  anything  under  20 
inches. 

C.orrection  by  Phone 

Most  of  our  grocery  price  cor¬ 
rections  are  now  taken  on  the 
phone  early  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing.  If  we  haven’t  been  able  to 
reach  an  advertise)-  by  11  o’clock, 
we  assume  the  proof  is  OK. 

Some  years  ago,  we  discon¬ 
tinued  the  piactice  of  sending 
out  only  the  individual  mat  from 
the  mat  service,  and  sent  the 
entire  page  with  the  “cut 
wanted”  circled  and  dated.  .\t 
that  time,  the  stereo  department 
bucked  the  idea  for  fear  it  would 
tie  up  a  lot  of  metal  and  also 
result  in  a  great  deal  of  sawing 
and  routing.  It  worked  out  just 
the  oi)posite.  They  placed  the 
beai-ing  bais  in  the  casting  box 
so  that  only  the  cut  wanted  was 


getting  the  metal;  this  also  elin)- 
inated  the  pasting-up  of  smaller 
mats.  Now  they  even  lay  the 
tail  paper  over  the  edge  of  the 
mat,  and  don’t  even  fasten  that. 
It  has  saved  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  the  stereo  department. 

We  save  all  our  stereos  for 
:>()  days  in  i)ioperly  marked 
drawers.  If  a  cut  repeats  within 
that  period,  the  ad  salesman  just 
indicates  the  date  it  lan,  and  the 
ad  compositors  pick  the  cut  out 
of  the  dated  drawer.  We  have 
some  cuts  that  repeat  month 
after  month,  thus  saving  a  good 
deal  of  casting.  .\lso,  our  make¬ 
up  ami  kill  people  watch  ads  that 
seem  to  l)e  constant  repeatt'rs 
and  tie  them  and  slide  on  a  rib. 
We  get  a  lot  of  pickups  in  this 
manner,  again  saving  pioduc- 
tion  time.  This  allows  us  to 
l)andle  some  late  ads,  especially 
if  they  aie  on  the  standing  rib. 

If  the  news  does  not  pile  up 
on  the  city  desk  side,  the  flow  of 
copy  shuttles  to  the  composing 
roo!))  at  a  fast  trickle.  The 
sports  department  mocks  up  its 
own  |)ages  with  the  cooperation 
of  our  wire  editor  for  national 
and  regional  sports,  and  of  the 
composing  make-up  man  who 
must  spot  piomised  ads  in  our 
sports  section.  The  women’s 
page  and  society  notes  are  laid 
out  by  that  department  with  the 


approval  of  our  managing  e.li- 
tor,  and  cleared  thi-ough  our 
make-up  man. 

'I'he  pressroom  knows  how 
many  pages  we  will  publish  that 
day,  by  !):00  in  the  morning. 
Each  day,  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  our  news  copy,  wire  copy 
and  ad  copy  seem  to  flow  pretty 
well  through  our  composing 
department. 

Course  for  Reporters 
In  Mental  Health  Field 

Manhattan,  Kans. 

The  department  of  journalism 
at  Kansas  State  University  has 
been  awai-ded  a  $;ilfi,8()0  four- 
year  training  grant  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health. 

The  grant  will  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  tiaining 
pi'oject  in  mental  health  mass 
communications  with  special 
emphasis  on  preparing  graduate 
students  to  be  specialized  re- 
portei  s  for  the  mass  media.  The 
txainees  will  study  joui-nalism, 
mental  health,  and  .social  and 
human  Ixehavior  problems. 

Twenty-foui-  persons  will  be 
selected  for  the  training  pro¬ 
gram  <luring  the  next  four 
years.  Eight  participants  will 
begin  their  studies  at  K-State 
in  September.  They  will  spend 
two  years  in  the  progi-am. 


OmtoKtha  Pkmmg  Semtes 


hr  Ae  Hempaper  PM^ng  hths^y 


Ttchnicol  Service  Co.  provides  orchitecturol,  industrial,  civil, 
structural,  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  services.  These 
creotive  and  unique  proteMionol  services  are  complete,  covering 
the  brood  oreos  of  newspaper  operations  planning  and  facilities 
design. 


A  record  of  Success ask 

DETROIT  NEWS 

R.  M.  Spitzley,  V.  P.,  Planning 

DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD 

A.  N.  Jackson,  Vice  President 

HOUSTON  POST 

J.  E.  Short,  V.  P.,  Production 

SAN  FRANCISCO  NEWSPAPER 
PRINTIN6  CO. 

W.  B.  Smith,  General  Manager 

DENVER  POST 

C.  R.  Buxton,  General  Manager 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  TRIBUNE 
J.  W.  Gallivan,  Publisher 
FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 

B.  N.  Honea,  Board  Chairman 
DALLAS  NEWS 

H.  B.  Decherd,  Jr.,  Ch.  Exec.  Com. 

SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  NEWS 
A.  F.  Peterson,  General  Manager 
NORFOLK  VIRGINIAN-PILOT 
F.  Batten,  Publisher 
HAWAII  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 
F.  E.  Brandt,  General  Manager 
LONDON,  ONTARIO  FREE  PRESS 
W.  J.  Blackburn,  Pubisher 
TUCSON  STAR  CITIZEN 

T.  T.  Clark,  Business  Manager 
JACKSON  CLARION-LEDGER 
R.  M.  Hederman,  Jr.,  Publisher 
VANCOUVER  COLUMBIAN 
0.  P.  Campbell,  Publisher 

Consulting  Sorvicos  Providing: 


any  of  these  clients: 

POUGHKEEPSIE  JOURNAL  : 

'  E.  J.  Quilla,  Publisher  H 

ANCHORAGE  TIMES  P  .  ; 

R.  B.  Atwood,  Publisher  i-  i 
CHILLICOTHE  GAZEUE 
R.  E.  Schaefer,  Publisher  -  ’ ' 
BEAUMONT  ENTERPRISE 

R.  M.  Frost,  Vice  President  k 

PUEBLO,  COLO.  STAR-JOURNAL  M  ; 

F.  S.  Hoag,  Jr.,  Publisher  Tj 

EUGENE  REGISTER-GUARD  k  . 

E.  M.  Baker,  General  Manager  '  1 

SAN  MATEO  TIMES  I,.-.  :::  2 

H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  General  Manager 
FORT  MYERS,  FLORIDA  NEWS-PRESS  . 

C.  F.  Perry,  General  Manager 
EVEREH,  WASH.  DAILY  HERALD  ^ 

R.  D.  Best,  Publisher'  it 

SANTA  ROSA  PRESS  DEMOCRAT  i' 

E.  B.  Person,  Vice  President  b  ' 
VISALIA,  CALIF.  TIMES-DELTA  i;  ■ 

J.  Brackett,  Publisher  *■. 

FORT  COLLINS  COLORADOAN  t; '  *  '  ' 
C.  E.  Moffitt,  Publisher  g 

ONTARIO,  CALIF.  DAILY  REPORT 
C.  R.  Appleby,  General  Manager  \ 
OGDEN,  UTAH  STANDARD-EXAMINER  > 

A.  L.  Glasmann,  Publisher 
BREMERTON,  WASH.  SUN 
A.  F.  Ottevaere,  Business  Manager 

US  VEGAS  SUN  _ p. 

H.  M.  Greenspun,  Publisher  -  ij 

k  -raizs 


THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  PLANT  ARRANGEMENTS 
THE  MOST  EFFICIENT  EQUIPMENT  LAYOUTS 
AN  ATTRACTIVE  BUILDING  AT  A  MINIMUM  COST 
PROVISIONS  FOR  GROWTH  AND  EXPANSION 


TECHNICAL  SERVICE  CO. 

6630  East  Hampden  -  Denver,  Calorada  80222 
1303  7S6-9463 


Complete  Newspaper  Plant  Design  Services 
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Signode  automatic  Narostrap 
bundle-tying  machine  with 
optional  bottom-wrap  feeder. 


[SIGNODE 


Benefits  claimed 
by  Narostrap  users 

“Since  it  was  installed,  we  have  had 
an  average  of  12  minutes  per  month  of 
downtime.” 

“We  have  been  completely  satisfied 
with  the  performance  of  this  machine 
and,  in  fact,  have  recently  ordered  a 
second  unit.” 

“Prior  to  the  installation  of  the  Signode 
wrapper,  we  were  using  two  model  Q’s 
daily  and,  on  large  paper  days,  using 
three.” 

“We  especially  liked  the  flat  strap  used 
with  this  model.” 

“We  bought  the  Signode  MN44  and 
have  been  very  pleased  with  it.” 

“We  are  extremely  pleased  with  the 
Narostrap  machine.” 

“Our  average  ‘down  time’  is  less  than 
5  minutes  per  week  and  this  includes 
changing  the  wire.” 

“We  tie  varying  sizes  of  bundles  and 
the  machine  adjusts  automatically  with 
no  loss  of  speed.” 

“It  is  both  economical  and  fast.” 


Fast  way 

to  make  a  neat  bundle! 


■  Here  are  the  features  of  the  Narostrap  machine  that  account  for 
most  of  the  benefits  claimed  by  its  users: 

Speed-up  to  1200  ties  per  hour  with  bottom  wrap  feeder 

Dependability — negligible  downtime  with  recommended  normal 
maintenance 

Ability — to  tie  bundles  of  mixed  sizes  without  loss  of  speed 

Narostrap  strapping  itself — flattened  high-tensile  steel  1/16  wide 
that  doesn’t  cut  or  snag 

This  machine  greatly  enlarges  Signode’s  capacity  to  serve  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  As  you  probably  know,  our  Model  KW  Signode 
Parker  machine  has  been  working  in  mailrooms  for  over  40  years. 

Shouldn’t  you  find  out  what  the  Narostrap  machine  can  do  for  you? 
Just  write  us,  or  call  your  Signode  man. 

See  us  at  PRINT  68,  Booth  N338 


m  SIGNODE 


Let's  find  better  ways. . .  well  follow  through 


SIGNODE  CORPORATION  .  STRAPPING  DIVISION  .  2685  N.  WESTERN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  60647 
Officvs  Coast  to  Coast.  Rsprasantatlon  In  70  countries  around  the  world.  In  Canada:  Signode  Canada  Limited,  Toronto  *  Montreal 
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WAITING  FOR  BUSINESS  to  start  at  the  1968  National  Spring 
Conference  of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance 
Officers,  at  Williambsurg;  Charles  E.  Clark,  Knight  Newspapers, 
Akron,  Ohio;  Thomas  J.  McCollow,  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sentinel; 
Robert  P.  Thome,  Washington  Post,  and  William  B.  Chawgo,  Aurora 
(III.)  Beacon-News,  president  of  INCFO. 


WILBUR  H.  LINDSAY,  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News;  Joseph  L. 
Haussler,  Buffalo  (N,Y.)  Evening  News,  and  Gordon  A.  Calverley, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gaiette,  were  photographed  at 
the  Spring  Conference  of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers. 


in  tintinnabulation*  the  t  is  small,  but . . . 

inTeletype 

it*s  always  a  cap . . . 


because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trademark 
identifying  Teletype  Corporation  products— 
and  used  correctly  only  as  an  adjective,  as 
in:  “Send  it  on  the  Teletype  machine."  It  is 
never  used  as  a  noun  or  verb,  as  in:  “Send  it 
on  the  Teletype,"  or  "Teletype  it." 
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TELETYPE 


A  survey  of  web  offset  press 
installations  indicated  that  42% 
have  printed  R.O.P.  three-  and 
four-color  process  and  94%  spot 
color,  according  to  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment,  a  division 
of  Fairchild  Camera  and  Instru¬ 
ment  Corporation. 

These  were  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  findings  to  come  out  of  the 
suiwey  recently  conducted  among 
newspaper  and  commercial 
printers  that  have  News  King 
and  Color  King  web  offset 
presses  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

Fairchild  mailed  the  sur\’ey 
to  228  of  its  press  customers  and 
received  118  i-esponses.  Of  these, 
.">0  said  they  had  printed  proc¬ 
ess  color  and  111  spot  color. 

The  survey  showed  that  10 
percent  had  printed  only  edito¬ 
rial  process  color.  This  would 
indicate  that  these  publishers 
are  picking  up  the  costs  involved 
in  order  to  demonstrate  to  their 
advertisers  the  impact  and 
quality  of  full  color  printing  on 
web  offset  presses. 

.41ex  H.  Washburn,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Hope  (Ark.)  Star, 
explained  it  this  way:  “We  pro¬ 
pose  to  run  process  color  ads  but 
up  to  now  have  been  perfecting 
technique,  making  the  news  col¬ 
umns  the  ‘trial  dog.’  After  10 
months’  experience  we  are  about 
ready  for  advertisers.” 

Some  28%  have  already  l)een 
successful  in  convincing  adver¬ 
tisers  to  run  process  color  ads 
because  they  were  using  it  for 
both  “editorial  and  advertising." 
Another  10%  are  using  process 
color  across  the  board  for  “edi¬ 
torial,  advertising  and  commer¬ 
cial  work.” 

However,  one  Oklahoma  pub¬ 
lisher  noted:  “Advertisers  won’t 
buy  it.  They  think  it’s  nice, 
pretty  and  too  expensive  to  buy.” 

Generally,  each  newspaper 
and  commercial  printer  seemed 
to  work  out  his  own  pricing 
schedule  for  process  color  print¬ 
ing  since  a  very  wide  diversity 
of  answers  was  given  from  a  low 
of  “$50”  to  a  high  of  “$270 
plus  negs.”  A  range  of  from 
$75  to  $120  would  be  an  approxi¬ 
mate  average  since  some  said 
they  charged  $20  for  each  color 
and  3  colors  $120. 

Printing  of  spot  color  is  done 
almost  on  a  regular  basis,  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  94  percent  that 
replied  they  are  now  printing  it. 
Since  it  is  relatively  low  in  cost 
and  has  impact,  85%  are  using 
it  for  advertisements,  57%  for 
commercial  work  and  48%  for 
editorial  material. 

The  survey  showed  that  spot 
color  is  used  predominantly  on  a 


weekly  basis  by  43%  and  on 
special  occasions  by  31%.  Yet 
8%  of  the  printers  answered  ' 
they  are  printing  spot  color 
daily.  -Almost  three  quarters 
(74%)  are  normally  printing 
one  color  but  38%  are  using  two 
colors. 

An  average  charge  for  each 
spot  color  seems  to  be  in  the 
$30  to  $40  range,  but  there  were 
some  who  charged  a  low’  of  $20 
and  a  high  of  $60.  Reaction  of 
readers  and  advertisers  varied 
from  “fair”  to  “excellent.”  A 
number  of  publishers  noted  “ad¬ 
vertisers  are  reluctant  to  spend 
extra  money  for  it.” 

Another  interesting  fact  that 
came  out  of  the  survey  was  that 
30%  are  making  color  separa¬ 
tions  and  separation  halftones 
in  their  own  plants.  .More  than 
a  third  (34%)  replied  that  they 
were  using  “direct-offset  lithog¬ 
raphy  printing”  (i.e.  printing 
directly  from  the  plate  so  that 
two  colors  can  be  printed  from 
one  perfecting  unit)  for  process  f 
color.  This  technique  is  gaining 
wide  acceptance  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  since  it  does  not 
tie-up  the  entire  page  capacity  , 
of  the  ])ress. 

o 

Mexico  to  Honor 
First  Journalist 

July  31  will  mark  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Latin  America’s  first  journalist. 
Dr.  Juan  Ignacio  Maria  de  Cas- 
torena  Urziia  y  Goyeneche,  in 
Zacatecas,  Mexico. 

Commemoration  ceremonies 
are  being  prepared  by  a  national 
board  headed  by  Mexican  Presi¬ 
dent  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  and 
Zacatecas  State  Governor  Jose 
Rodriquez  Elias. 

Born  in  1668,  Dr.  de  Casto- 
rena  received  his  secular  educa¬ 
tion  in  Mexico  and  his  Theo¬ 
logical  Doctorate  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Avila  in  Spain.  • 
During  his  career,  which  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  Bishopric  of 
Yucatan  from  1730-33,  he  was 
responsible  for  the  foundation 
of  many  institutions.  He  also 
established  the  first  journalistic 
publication  in  New’  Spain,  La 
Gazetn  de  Mexico  (the  Mexican 
Gazette)  in  1722.  The  journal 
surv’ived  only  from  January  to 
June  of  that  year,  w’hen  slan¬ 
derous  charges  against  it  forced 
suspension  of  publication.  It  I 
w’as,  how’ever,  the  most  impor-  ' 
tant  journalistic  enterprise  of  \ 
the  Colonial  era  in  Latin  Amer* 
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Offset  Papers  Flash  Their 
Colors  to  Win  Advertising 


MDenmi  If  Onset  hk! 

And  what  does  bulk  delivery  do  for  you?  Eliminates  your  material  handling  cost  on  both  full  and 
empty  drums.  Simplifies  loading,  which  means  speedier  deliveries.  Stops  duplication  of  effort 
in  unloading  and  in-plant  handling.  Ink  is  unloaded  by  pump.  Hoists  and  forklifts  are  out;  so  are 
their  operating  and  maintenance  costs.  There  is  no  switching  pumps  from  one  drum  to  the  next; 
one  pump  does  all  the  work.  You  get  the  ink  you  pay  for.  Bulk  delivery  of  offset  ink  is  the  effi¬ 
cient,  quicker,  low-cost  way  to  order  your  ink.  Flint  has  it.  You  can  get  it— today! 


Flint  Ink  Corporation 

NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS  •  25111  GLENDALE  AVENUE,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48239 
DETROIT  .ATLANTA.  CHICAGO  .  CLEVELAND  .  DALLAS .  DENVER  .  HOUSTON  .  INDIANAPOLIS .  JACKSONVILLE 
KANSAS  CITY  .  LOS  ANGELES  .  MIAMI  .  MINNEAPOLIS  .  NEW  ORLEANS  .  NEW  YORK  .  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 


Color  block — what  size? 


Reno  Evening  Gazette 


Reno  Evening  Gazette 


Om:  Ht*  ^  ‘  Two 

[Jayne  Mansfield  DMapitated  as  Car  Rams 


Israel  Ignores 
Pleas  of  U.S., 
Britain,  Russia 


Gazette  Header  Asks 
About  Pesty  Salesmen 


At  a  Glance 


Red  Guerrillas 
Evade  Search 


Uan  tndi  Second  Night  of  Riots 
Cwftrt  In  Buffalo:  40  Injured 


Lottery  Draft  Attempt 
Apparently  in  the  Works 


Sadness  in  Sacramento  Moloiish 
--  •  ■  DeeCiij 


Johnson  Signs 
Teacher  Plan 


Laxolt  Reflects  on  Go\  ?rnors/tip  After  Six  Months  in  Post 


Chuctle 


Chwckl* 


operator  plus  story,  the  news  briefs  and  the  six  in 
seven  across  the  bottom.  They  invite  the  eye  and 
make  the  readinp;  easy. 

Speaking:  of  croppinp  ai  t,  the  job  done  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  jiest  zeros  in  on  the  jieak  of  the  action.  Good¬ 
ness,  eyes  and  the  whole  rest  of  his  head  are  fjone! 
They’re  unnecessary  here,  althoug:h  chopping  into 
a  plossy  in  this  manner  would  Ite  a  traumatic  ex¬ 
perience  for  many  picture-croppers. 

There  used  to  be  a  theory  that  the  liest  piece  of 
art  echoed  the  theme  of  the  story.  The  echo  here  is 
resoundinR. 

A  double  kicker  is  used  on  the  Jayne  Mansfield 
story.  This  is  fairly  common  jiractice  when  a  kicker 
is  used  on  an  eipht-column  line.  The  theory  is  that 
a  single  kicker  in  such  a  situation  either  is  so  short 
that  it’s  unsightly  or  is  so  long  that  it  becomes  ex¬ 
cessively  wordy.  In  either  case,  a  double  kicker  is 
somewhat  unsightly.  Perhaps  this  means  kickers 
should  not  lie  used  with  eight-column  lines. 

The  Mansfield  art  (wreckage  and  picture  of 
Jayne)  is  jiainfully  separated  by  the  Jerusalem  line, 
which  is  sandwiched  between  body  tyjje  and  wreck¬ 
age.  There’s  a  solution  to  that.  Both  pieces  of  art 
can  come  down  to  the  same  depth.  Then  they  can  be 
dummied  side  by  side,  across  six  columns. 

Next,  the  Jeru.salem  story  can  be  dummied  beneath 
the  Mansfield  art — but  not  with  a  Ofi-point  line.  No 
sound  reason  not  to  display  the  No.  1  story  in  that 
position  in  a  page. 

Now,  a  lesser  story  can  lie  dummied  in  columns 
7  and  8,  under  the  Mansfield  type  in  that  area  of  the 
page. 

The  bottom  of  this  page  fades  because  it  lacks 
typographic  emphasis.  Spread  heads  in  each  bottom 
coi  ner  would  add  to  the  punch.  Immeasurably. 


Bv  Howard  B.  Tavlor 


The  Retio  (Nev.)  Evetiitir/  (inzette  is  experi¬ 
menting  with  them,  and  Warren  Lerude,  news  editor, 
.sends  these  tearsheets. 

Upper  left  uses  a  four-column  block.  It  consists 
of  the  kicker  combination  beginning  “Prospect  for 
New  Fiscal  Year”  and  the  10-point  body  type,  two 
joints  in  four  columns  of  space.  Color:  Bright  pink. 

In  upper  right,  the  block  is  the  eight-column 
spread  on  Jayne  Mansfield.  Lighter  pink.  Jayne’s 
picture  and  the  shot  of  the  wreckage  are  black  and 
white. 

Impact  diminishes  when  a  color  block  floats  in  a 
page.  It’s  more  effective  when  anchored  in  a  corner. 
Any  corner,  top  or  bottom. 

A  'olock  becomes  overpowering,  and  thus  also  .suf¬ 
fers,  if  it’s  too  big.  The  size  of  the  block  in  ujiper 
left  is  about  right,  a  symmetrical,  golden  rectangle 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  easy  to  assimilate.  Perhaps 
the  Jayne  Mansfield  package  is  too  large. 

Another  rule  of  thumb  is  that  a  page  must  not 
contain  too  many  color  blocks.  Use  too  many  and 
they  cancel  one  another. 

Yet  a  jiage  somehow  looks  naked  when  it  contains 
but  one.  In  upper  left,  the  color  block  might  have 
been  dummied  at  bottom,  columns  4-8.  Then  you 
might  put  in  color  something  in  the  nameplate.  Per¬ 
haps  the  name  of  the  newspaper?  Perhaps  the  weath¬ 
er  ear? 

One  thing  should  Ije  apjiarent:  The  neat  horizontal 
rectangle  foi  med  by  the  block  in  upper  left  is  a  com¬ 
pelling  argument  against  zig-zagging  body  type. 

Five  elements  in  this  page  consist  of  pleasing 
rectangles.  They  are  the  color  block,  the  plane  crash, 
the  package  made  up  of  the  telephone  boiler-room 
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Product  Development 
Now  Delivers— 


LOWER  NEWSPRINT  COSTS 

PLUS  FINER  REPRODUCTION 

Today,  Wood  Flong  Corporation  offers  stereotypers  the  most  economical  and 
finest  quality  printing  mats  the  industry  has  ever  known.  The  result  of  years 
of  research  and  development,  these  Wood  Super  Flongs  require  less  moisture 
for  any  given  shrinkage  than  any  mat  you’ve  ever  used. 

With  these  new  mats,  you  can  reduce  newsprint  costs,  get  cleaner  pages, 
sharper  halftones  and  reduce— 6^  as  much  as  f0%— your  drying  time.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  you  can  increase  your  scorcher  productivity  and 
space  depth  up  to  10%,  too! 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  NEW  YORK  New  York  ONIce:  SSt  Fifth  Avo.,  Fhono:  MU  7>2960 
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Data  Revised 
In  Year  Book 
For  1968 

New  data  received  by  Editor 
&  Publish KR  requires  some  re¬ 
visions  in  the  1968  International 
Year  Book,  as  follows: 

Page  52:  Whittier  (Calif.) 
.Wir.s*  (e>.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  is  Leo  E.  Owens.  Leo  E. 
Owens  is  President,  Treasurer 
and  Business  Manager. 

Page  88:  Bedford  (Ind.)  Times- 
MaiUe)  has  no  connection  with 
the  Sunday  Herald-Timeit.  Per¬ 
ry  Stewart  is  Vice  President; 
Warren  G.  Wheeler,  Jr.  is  Sec¬ 
retary  &  Treasurer;  Franklin 
L).  Schurz,  Jr.  is  Asst.  Secre¬ 
tary  &  Treasurer. 

Pages  88  &  89:  Bloomington 
(Ind.)  Herald-Telephone  (e) 
Circ.  18,.566  ABC.  Sept.  JO, 
1907;  Sunday  Herald-Times  is 
29, .127  ABC  Sept.  30,  1967. 

Page  89:  Bloomington  (Ind.) 
Tribune  (eS)  is  published  in 
Bloomington,  Ind.  Only.  “Bed¬ 
ford,  Ind.”  should  be  eliminated 
in  the  heading. 

Page  126:  Lyun  (Mass.)  Item- 
Charles  E.  Gallagher  is  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor;  V’incent  P.  O’Brien 


is  Managing  Editor. 

Pages  168-169:  Stinta  Fe 
(N.M.)  Sew  American  (eS)- 
changeil  to  e&S  in  Nov.  1967. 
Staff  Changes:  delete  Walter 
Kerr,  John  MacGregor,  Peter 
Nobokov,  V’ino  M,  Windsor,  and 
Harry  Blauvelt.  Insert:  Robert 

M.  McKinney  as  President;  Bill 
Colvert  as  Advertising  Director 
and  National  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager;  Jack  Sitton  as  Editor; 
Walter  Briggs  as  Executive 
Editor;  Carl  E.  Rosnek  as  Man¬ 
aging  Eclitor;  Alice  Bullock, 
Books;  Jack  Sitton,  Editor  of 
Editorial  Page;  David  Gartner, 
Education;  Ruth  Rosnek,  Pasti- 
empo;  Jim  Maldonado,  Sports 
Editor. 

Page  180:  Hochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  Chronicle  (mS) 
and  Times-Union  (e).  Adv. 
Rate  should  read  94.12r  (m&e) ; 
$1.11  (e&S):  61.18f  (e) ;  TS.SJC 
(S  or  Holiday). 

Page  343:  Add-Phillipsburg, 

N. J.  (08865)  Warren  County 
Free  Press;  Thu;  4,980;  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Blackton,  Pub.;  $1.96 
col.  in.  comb,  with  Jersey  Fiee 
Press,  (comb.  circ.  21,480) 

Page  370:  Parade  Publications- 
Theodore  .1.  Stulz  is  Executive 
Vice-President;  Walter  1.  Ten¬ 
ney  is  Vice  President. 

Page  5.50:  Mexico-Emilio  Esca¬ 
lante  no  longer  represents  El 
Vnirersal  of  Mexico,  D.F\ 


An  84  page  booklet  published  by 
Micro  Photo  lists  and  describes 
colonial  and  Civil  War  papers;  period¬ 
icals,  including  Scientific  American 
1845  through  1900,  Atlantic  Monthly  \ 
1857  through  1967,  and  more— plus  i 
Asian,  Russian  and  other  foreign 
newspapers.  | 

Stiecied 
NewsDapirs, 
reriodicais 
add  RdCdrds 

III  MICdOFOIIM... 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG: 

miCRO  PHOTO  Division 

1700  SHAW  AVE  CLEVELAND.  OHIO  44112 
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Public  Relations 
Appointments 

Gary  H.  Mansur,  managing 
editor  of  Industry  magazine  has 
been  appointed  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  at  Sperber  Associates, 
public  relations  consultants, 
Bo.ston. 

*  *  * 

Robert  C.  Hughes,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  public  relations  of 
Studebaker-Worthington  Inc. 
He  formerly  held  the  .same  posi¬ 
tion  at  Worthington  Corpora¬ 
tion,  now  an  SWI  .subsidiary. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Daw.son  Inc.,  Portland  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  firm, 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Doreen  Sayler  to  the  staff. 
She  is  a  former  women’s  news 
editor  of  the  Albany  (Ore.) 
Democrat-Herald  and  San  Luis 
Obispo  (Calif.)  Telegram-Trib¬ 
une. 

*  *  * 

Donald  J.  Daniel,  former 
Clayton  County  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  named  publicity 
director  for  Six  Flags  Over 
Georgia. 

»  *  * 

Jerome  E.  Klein,  jiublic  rela¬ 
tions  director.  Lane  Bryant  Inc., 
New  York,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  Public  Relations 
Committee  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  Association. 

*  *  4 

Robert  G.  Wilder,  president 
of  Lewis  &  Gilman,  has  been 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Phannacy  and  Science. 

4  4  4 

Timothy  O’Sullivan  has  joined 
Doremus  &  Company  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  account  executive. 
He  was  a  senior  account  execu¬ 
tive  with  Burson-Mar.steller  As¬ 
sociates. 

4  4  4 

Henry  J.  Kaska  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  service  bureau  at  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  Rochester. 
Prior  to  joining  Kodak  in  1964 
as  a  program  specialist  in  the 
editorial  service  bureau,  he  was 
a  sports  editor  and  later  city 
editor  of  the  Bloomsburg  (Pa.) 
Morning  Press,  editor  of  the 
Kennett  Sews,  Kennett  Square, 
Pa.,  and  a.ssistant  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Mush¬ 
room  Institute. 

4  4  4 

Owen  J.  Carroll  has  been 
named  director  of  advertising 
and  public  relations,  Gillette 
Safety  Razor  Company. 

4  4  4 

William  E.  Harris,  manager 
of  advance  market  development 
and  market  research  for  the 

Chemical  Materials  Department 
of  the  General  Electric  Co 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  Public 
Relations  Committee  of  The  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  Pla.stics  Industry 
Inc.  Prior  to  joining  General 
Electric,  Harris  was  a  reporter 
for  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican. 

4c  *  Ht 

Thomas  J.  Freeman  has  been 
promoted  to  manager  of  public 
relations  services  at  GAF  Cor¬ 
poration.  Freeman,  formerly 
manager  of  news  and  informa¬ 
tion,  was  succeeded  in  that  post 
by  James  F.  Hartnett,  former 
press  relations  manager  for  the 
American  Gas  Association. 

4  4  4 

Atlantic  Richfield  Company 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Henry  E.  .Spier,  as  assistant 
manager  of  press  relations  in 
the  public  relations  department, 
Philadelphia.  Spier  has  been  a 
reporter-feature  writer  with  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

4e  1^  % 

Charles  W.  Knee  Jr.,  former 
reporter  for  the  Manchester 
(N.H.)  Union  Leader  and 
Knickerbocker  Sews  in  Albany, 
N.Y.,  has  been  named  as  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  public  relations 
at  the  Metlical  College  of  South 
Carolina.  He  was  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  the  New 
Hampshire  Heart  Association. 

4  4  4 

Harry  Klissner — appointed  as 
the  first  public  information  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Health  Department.  Prior  to 
that  he  worked  on  California 
newspapers  as  an  editor  and 
reporter  for  20  years. 

4  4  4 

Alma  Triner  has  been  elected 
an  assistant  vicepresident  of 
Crowell  Collier  and  Macmillan, 
where  she  is  director  of  public 
relations.  She  is  the  first  woman 
to  be  elected  to  corporate  office 
by  the  company. 

4  4  4 

Diane  Levin  has  joined  Har- 
she-Rotman  &  Druck  as  an  ac¬ 
count  supervisor  in  the  Chicago 
office.  She  formerly  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Los  Angeles 
office  of  Harshe-Rotman  & 
Druck.  More  recently,  .she  has 
been  with  another  public  rela¬ 
tions  agency  in  Chicago. 

• 

Carlota  Madiiro  Joins 
Lindsay  Press  Slaff 

Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  has 
appointed  Carlota  M.  Maduro  as 
an  assistant  press  secretary  to 
succeed  Alfonso  Troche,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  government 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Miss  Maduro,  formerly  press 
relations  manager  at  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  had  been 
with  the  New  Yark  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  and  World  Journal  Tribune. 
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letterpress  and  web  offset  inks^Vk^Vk^ 


SUPERSET 

news  black 

no-heat  web  offset 

also  auailable  in  ANPA 
approved  colors 


SUPERSET  for  web  offset  is  an  entirely  new  type  of  news 
black  developed  especially  for  web  offset  newspaper  presses. 
Gives  excellent  tone  and  contrast.  In  a  choice  of  bodies  to  suit 
your  press.  Superset  is  also  available  in  ANPA  approved  colors. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

When  you’re  already  #1  in  news  inks, 
what  do  you  do  next? 

GPI  goes  to  the  laboratory  to  find  new  answers  to 
today’s  high  speed  requirements.  GPI  research  has  led 
to  the  development  of  problem-solving  news  inks  like 
Lomist  and  Morr-Kleen. 

GPI  has  continued  the  Morrill  tradition,  standard 
of  excellence  in  news  inks  since  1840.  It  leads  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  research  and  development  of  news  inks  for 
fine  reproduction.  Ink  pigments,  solvents  and  vehicles 
are  constantly  reviewed  and  improved  by  utilizing 
every  related  scientific  advance. 

GPI  will  continue  to  make  front  page  news  in  news 
inks.  Whether  you  are  using  letterpress  or  web  offset, 
or  thinking  of  switching,  you  can  rely  on  the  guy  from 
GPI  for  the  right  ink  for  your  press  and  newsprint. 


SUN  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  DIVISION 

7B0  Third  Avanu*.  NawVorfc.  N  Y  10017 


LOMIST 

news  ink 
for  letterpress 


LOMIST  NEWS  INK  was  developed  by 
GPI  research  to  reduce  misting  problems 
on  high  speed  newspaper  presses.  While 
other  factors  which  contribute  to  misting 
cannot  be  eliminated  entirely,  Lomist 
News  Black,  patented  by  GPI,  has  re¬ 
duced  mist  as  much  as  90%. 


MORR-KLEEN 


news  ink 
for  letterpress 


MORR-KLEEN  NEWS  INK  reduces 
rub-off  almost  completely  —  a  dramatic 
difference  compared  with  conventional 
news  inks.  Non-rub  qualities  reach  maxi¬ 
mum  within  three  hours  after  printing. 


PRODUCTION  KING 


/  t 
/  * 

Lr 

f  ./  ' 

.  / 

How  we  sland 

behind  the  name 

up  front 


First,  consider  what’s  behind  the  name :  a  complete  line  of  web  offset  presses  tailored 
to  fit  the  needs  of  both  newspaper  publishers  and  publication  printers.  So  whether 
your  requirements  call  for  a  Fairchild  News  King",  Color  King*  or 
Production  King  printing  press,  the  depth  of  our  offset  printing  in 

technology  assures  you  the  ultimate  in  quality . . .  and  economy 

Behind  the  name  Fairchild  stands  a  nationwide  service  network,  **• 

geared  for  round-the-clock  availability  of  service  technicians,  should  ynu 
need  them.  We  make  an  issue  of  this,  because  we  never  want  you  to  miss  color  king 
an  issue. 

Training.  Fairchild  is  the  only  press  manufacturer  with  a  Press  Training  Cen¬ 
ter.  It’s  free.  And  your  pressmen  will  find  it  immensely  helpful  in  switching  from 
letterpress  to  offset,  or  to  minimize  the  breaking-in  process. 

Get  the  wrap-up  on  all  the  ways  a  Fairchild  Press  can  get  your  profits  growing. 
Use  the  coupon  below. 


A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  C0RF>0RATI0N 
DEPT  P-81.  221  FAIRCHILD  AVENUE.  PLAINVIEW.  NEW  YORK  11803 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER.  N  Y  -  SANTA  FE  SPRINGS.  CALIF  -  ATLANTA -CHICAGO 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  more  information  on: 


NEWS  KING 


NEWS  KING  □ 

COLOR  KING  □ 
PRODUCTION  KING  □ 


Name 


Company 


Zip  Code 


Daily’s  Plant  Takes  Place 
Amid  New  Civic  Buildings 


Ei'REKA,  Calif,  from  the  Jackitonville  (Fla.)  L^jj^ 

Humlwldt  Newspapers  Inc.,  Timei^-Union,  will  be  capable  of  _l  ,  jP  ^ 
publisher  of  the  Humboldt  turning  out  .'>0,000  newspapers 
Times-Standard  (circulation  30,-  per  hour.  Building  design  per-  llBljUl 

000),  will  move  into  a  $2  million  mits  an  ultimate  press  installa-  I  i 

facility  in  the  Fall.  tion  of  10  units  and  2  folders  “ 

When  HNI  executives  started  with  stereotype  and  mailroom 
looking  for  a  site  for  a  plant  to  departments  sized  to  match  this 
replace  the  obsolete  2-building  capacity.  Or,  should  the  pub- 
facility,  they  found  one  conven-  lisher  elect  to  convert  from 
iently  located  in  the  center  of  letterpress  to  offset  production,  NEW  H 
Eureka’s  urban  renewal  com-  a  4-unit  and  folder  offset  press 
plex.  Encompassing  an  entire  could  be  installed  while  a  6-unit  titions  of 
block,  it  is  diagonally  across  the  and  folder  letterpress  continues  block, 
street  from  the  new  City  Hall,  on  edition.  It  In-ca 

The  Humboldt  County  Court  The  architecturally  pleasing  future  laU 
House  is  nearby.  exterior,  for  which  white  port-  wouhl  Im‘  di 

With  the  help  of  Lockwood  laml  cement  with  exposed  quartz  the  engine 
Greene  Engineers  Inc.,  advance  aggregate  was  selected,  not  only  with  a  wat 
planning  started  in  F'ebruary  complies  with  local  zoning  ordi-  mological 
’67,  bids  were  submitted  in  nances  but  is  in  keejiing  with  taken  on  tli 
.\ugust  and  construction  was  many  of  the  new  structures  water  only 
underway  in  October.  Since  the  nearby.  low  grade, 

local  ordinances  require  provi-  To  keep  the  tar  and  gravel  bined  with 
sion  for  car  parking  on  owner’s  roof  clean  for  po.ssible  future  capacity,  ( 
property,  a  multi-floor  plant  was  addition,  much  of  the  air  condi-  ba.sement 
selected  as  best  suited  to  the  tioning  equipment  is  being  in-  Ix'low  grad 
available  space.  Hence  this  56,-  stalled  at  ceiling  level  in  the  approximal 
160  square  foot  building  will  press  room.  grade.  To  < 

consist  of  two  floors  and  full  Because  earth  shocks  in  the  water  j)r 
basement  with  provisions  for  the  area  can  be  even  more  severe  drains,  wa 
addition  of  a  third  floor.  than  those  in  San  Francisco,  the  foot  thick  ‘ 

Its  4-unit  Hoe  64-page  color  structure  is  of  “earthquake-  sist  the  u 
conv’ertible  press,  purchased  proof’’  design  with  interior  par-  water  have 


HYPHENATION 

CONTROL 


TYPESETTING! 


New  from  Composition  Systems  Inc.  A  complete  type¬ 
setting  package  for  small  and  medium  size  newspapers 
utilizing  a  total  systems  approach.  Increase  your  op¬ 
erator  productivity  by  30%.  Phototypesetters  and 
linecasters  productivity  increased  by  10%  to  15%. 


Word 


Indicated 


Break  Word 


As  specialists  in  typesetting  software  programs  our 
systems  analysts  will  demonstrate  the  benefits  to  you  ) 
in  the  areas  of  justification,  hyphenation,  letterspacing,  ' 
wire  service  re-justification,  tabular  composition,  run-  ^ 
arounds,  mixing  capabilities  and  the  other  day  to  | 
day  applications.  " 


foreign 

Language 

^Tesf^ 


Print  Word  on 
ASR-33  for 

Manual  Break 


Our  system  in  conjunction  with  the  PDP-8/S  com¬ 
puter  produces  8,000  single  column  newspaper  lines 
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Orders  for  Hot  Metal 
Machines  Still  Strong 


I  DAB  Firm  Acquires 
Wirelyer  Company 

IDAB  of  America  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  purchase  of  the 
Wiretyer  Division  from  Ameri¬ 
can  Chain  and  Cable  Company. 
The  purchase  brings  together 
two  suppliers  of  materials-han- 
(lling  equipment. 

IDAB,  a  member  of  the  Bon¬ 
nier  Group  of  Sweden,  markets 
a  line  of  conveyors,  automatic 
stackers,  pile  turners,  bundle 
shrink-wrap  equipment,  tying 
machines  and  underwrappers. 

Wiretyer  markets  a  line  of 
equipment  for  newsprint  roll 
and  reel  handling,  stereotype 
plate  handling,  mailroom  and 
dock  distribution. 


Orders  received  in  recent  The  Ilnffnlo  Ereninp  S'eu's 
months  for  Linotypes,  particu-  has  l)ecome  one  of  the  nation’s 
larly  for  the  automated  Elek-  largest  all  hot-metal  composing 
trons,  include  many  multiple-  room  operations  with  the  in.stal- 
niachine  buys,  according  to  Paul  lation  of  the  last  four  of  22 
S.  Chisholm,  vicepresident  do-  Elektron  Linotypes.  The  News 
inestic-sales,  of  Mergenthaler  has  45  Linotypes  in  all. 
Linotype  Company.  The  News  issues  complete 

A  score  of  customers  ordered  market  listings  in  four  of  its 
from  two  to  six  machines,  one  six  e«litions.  To  accomplish  this, 
newspaper  buying  14.  The  News  sets  an  a<lditional 

Hot-metal  typesetting  con-  lines  per  day.  Twelve 

tinues  to  be  the  choice  of  many  Elektrons,  with  a  rated  output 
plants  in  Imth  the  newspaper  «f  li>  lines  per  minute  each,  set 
and  commercial  field,  despite  the  .‘1,((00  lines  plus  for  each 
the  interest  in  photocomposition  edition  in  an  average  of  22  min- 
.sy.stems,  Chisholm  said.  -- 

The  Auto-Controlled  Elek- 
ti'on  offers  complete  tape  con¬ 
trol  of  all  machine  functions. 

“Some  plants  are  profitably 
modernizing  their  hot-metal  in¬ 
vestment  while  adding  photo¬ 
comp  equipment,  and  we  believe 
there  will  lie  a  continuing  de¬ 
mand  for  hot-metal  type-setting 
e(iuipment,”  Chisholm  com¬ 
mented,  “despite  a  clearly  de¬ 
veloped  trend  toward  photo¬ 
composition,  particularly  in  the 
U.S.  and  other  countries  with 
advance<l  technologies. 


Correction  Device 

Chesterland,  0. 
The  Tarpley  Company  has 
-  developed  the  Tarp-Sharp  Pho- 

«nd  Press.  He  tocomposition  Correction  Sys- 

Record.  ^  demonstrate 

a  range  of  type  sizes  from  5  to  at  Print  68  in  Chicago,  June  20- 
iper-Quick,  38  18  point;  the  other  a  wide-range  26.  Author’s  alterations,  ma- 
machine  offering  sizes  up  to  72  chine  malfunctions  and  operator 
:k  soli<l-state  point.  errors  on  film  and  paper  galleys 

s  all  controls.  Deliveries  of  the  Super-Quick  may  be  replaced  by  corrected 
d  is  25  char-  will  begin  in  June.  The  new  copy  by  the  use  of  a  die  punch 

or  more  than  system  will  be  on  display  at  the  which  removes  incorrect  copy 

es  per  minute  ANPA/RI  Production  Confer-  and  replaces  it  with  corrected 

peration.  Two  ence  in  Washington,  and  also  copy  and  holds  tolerances  within 

ible,  one  with  at  Print  68  in  Chicago.  .001  inch. 


SPECIALISTS 


an  hour.  Other  hardware  configuration  capabilities 
feature  the  Dual  PDP-8/S  and  the  PDP-8/1  computers. 


Software  systems  configurations  make  all  of  these  bene¬ 
fits  available  at  prices  which  overcome  the  high  cost 
barriers.  Let  our  analysts  demonstrate  to  you  the  benefits 
of  our  systems.  Call  or  write  Composition  Systems  Inc. 
Telephone  (914)  761-7800. 


COMPOSITION 
SYSTEMS  INC 

325  Central  Avenue, 

White  Plains,  N.Y.  10606 


Booth  #434-ANPA/RI 


Booth  #505.PRINT  ’68 


Papers  in  $5  Million  Plant 
In  Heart  of  New  City  Center 


William  U.  Van  Buren  Jr., 

The  two-story  structure,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  Daily 
sporting  an  executive  office  Press  Inc.,  is  a  meml)ei'  of  the 
penthouse,  has  92,000  square  Hampton  School  Board,  is  past 
feet  of  floor  space.  Carpeting  in 
most  areas  makes  for  comfort 
and  a  minimum  of  noise. 

The  downtown  building  is  ,  ^ 

being  sold  to  the  City  of  New- 
port  News  for  u.se  by  its  police 
department.  The  structure 
adjacent  to  police  head(|uarters 

The  site  is  three  miles  ^B^H 

out  from  the  downtown  area, 
where  the  Daily  Press  In^gan 
publishing  in  1896. 

Ten  years  ago  the  site  of  the 

the  mmimu^i^^miiiiiiimii^niiiiii 

Warwick.  As  of  July  1,  1958,  .  ., ,.  .  , .  . 

‘  ,  ,  A  r  Times-Herald  are  being  pubtishei 

were  merged  under  the  name  of  heart  of  the  Warwick- 

Newport  News. 

The  present  site  is  close  to  irresident  of  the  Hampton  Lions 
the  city  hall,  to  the  largest  hos-  Club  and  of  the  Peninsula  Cham- 
pital  in  the  city  and  to  many  ber  of  Commerce, 
other  important  news  l)eats.  Rol)ert  B.  Smith,  general  man- 

Governor  Mills  E.  Godwin  Jr.,  ager,  is  a  former  mayor, 
in  his  dedicatory  address  at  the  The  new  plant  flies  at  its  en- 
new  building,  j)aid  tribute  to  the  trance  four  flags  those  of  the 
leaders  of  the  company.  He  United  States,  the  Common- 
pointed  out  that  the  late  Com-  wealth  of  Virginia,  the  city  of 
mander  Rajunond  Bottom,  for-  Newport  News  and  the  city  of 
mer  chief  executive,  was  the  son  Hampton. 

of  the  state  printer,  was  a  mem-  It  is  a  tribute  to  tbe  climates 
ber  of  the  State  Conservation  that  only  four  days  of  construc- 
Commission  and  was  on  the  staflT  tion  were  lost  because  of  bad 
of  former  Governor  Colgate  weather. 


THE  OLD  plant  of  the  Daily  Press  and  Times-Herald  at  Newport 
News,  Virginia,  will  be  taken  over  by  the  City  tor  enlargement  of 
the  police  headquarters  next  door. 


Clirt'iilalion  Manager 

Wii.MM ANTIC,  Conn. 

Roland  A.  Dumais  resigned 
from  the  .sales  staff  of  C&S 
Ford,  automobile  dealership,  to 
join  the  Williiintvtic  Daily 
Chronirle  as  circulation  man- 
agei',  succeeding  Douglas  C. 
Murphy,  resigned. 


Nixon’s  Ageney 

Fuller  and  Smith  and  Ross 
will  handle  preparation  of  ads 
for  the  national  campaign  of  the 
Nixon  for  President  Committee. 


ON  THE  BUTTON — Wickliffe  B.  Moore,  chairman  of  Price  Paper 
Co.,  demonstrates  the  control  system  of  the  new  press.  Behind  him 
are  Raymond  B.  Bottom  Jr.,  C.  L.  Cohreckengost  and  Robert  B. 
Smith,  all  of  the  Daily  Press  Inc. 
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NEAT  ARRANGEMENT  of  desks  on  carpeted  floor  gives  the  news¬ 
room  a  spacious  and  luxurious  air. 
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DOWETCH  DEADLINE  Precision  Magnesium  Photoengraving  Plate,  Metal  Products  Department, The  Dow  Chemical  Company,  Midland,  Michigan  48640. 


Now,  we  control  the  quality  from  start  to  finish.  Including  final 
surface  grinding  and  back-coating.  New  Dowetch®  Deadline* 
precision  magnesium  photoengraving  plate.  You've  never 
worked  with  a  better  one  — for  standard,  fast-etch  or  curved 
processes?  Contact  your  distributor  or  write  us. 

•Tfad€marl»  o*  The  Dow  Chemical  Company 
tDow  Licensed  Process 


I  Go  letterpress  on  a  Headliner.  •• 

» 


lilho  in  U.S.A. 


Go  offset  on  a  Metro-Offset*  •• 


But  in  any  rase  go  GOSS! 


Let  Goss  help  you  plan  your  future.  80  years  of  know>how  is  at  your  service. 
Use  the  experience  we  have  accumulated  through  the  years  as  a  guide  to 
(levelop  a  sound  program  to  greater  profits  with  the  most  up-to-date,  proven 
equipment  available. 

If  you're  planning  expansion  of  your  facilities  .  .  .  adding  letterpress  equip¬ 
ment  .  .  .  adding  offset  equipment  ...  or  converting  to  offset  .  .  .  Call  GOSS. 


BOSS 


ffiiTHE  GD55  COMPANY 
MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 


5601  West  31st  St.,  Chicago.  lllino:>  60650 


Knight  Paper  ‘Goes  Modern’ 
In  Colonial  Style  Building 


Tai.i.ahasskk,  Fla. 

Th**  Tnllahnttxee  lUniiorrat, 
circulation  ne\vspai)er  in 
Flori<ia’.s  cai)ital,  has  moved 
into  a  new  suburban  plant  and 
has  chanpod  from  hot  metal 
typesetting:  and  letterpress 

printing  to  photocomposition 
and  offset  printin>i  on  a  Goss 
U  rl>a!)ite. 

The  afternoon  daily  has  been 
one  of  the  Knin'ht  Newspapers 
since  March.  IPfi'). 

.At  a  department  head  dinner 
jirecediiiK  the  May  24  formal 
dedication  itf  the  new  building'. 
Editor  Malcolm  Johnson  empha¬ 
sized  that  “The  DenuK’rat  was 
sold  to  the  Kniuhts,  not  bought 
by  them.” 


The  new  building;  is  of  tradi¬ 
tional  design  with  old  brick  con¬ 
struction  and  white  columned 


front  to  conform  with  prevail- 
iiij*  architecture  in  Tallahassee’s 
territorial  davs  of  140  years 


He  recalled  that  Mrs.  Lloyd 
C.  Griscom  and  John  M.  Tapers 
chose  a  lower  bid  than  they  al- 
rea<ly  had  in  hand  and  refrained 
fi'om  |)uttinR:  the  paper  up  for 
higher  offers  in  order  to  assure 
control  by  publishers  who  would 
allow  a  large*  measui'e  of  local 
autonomv. 


ago. 

It  provides  <52.000  sejuare  feet 
of  floor  sj)ace  on  three  levels, 
moie  than  twice  the  size  of  the* 
downtown  building  which  was 
constructed  in  lO.'):!  and  had 
been  expected  to  meet  the  news¬ 
paper’s  neeel  for  dO  years. 

'J'he  Tallahassee  democrat 
has  l)een  in  ojeeration  (52  y<*ars. 
for  r>l  as  a  daily. 

The  new  plant,  which  sits  on 
an  eight-acre  site  that  crowns 
a  hill  just  east  of  Tallahassee, 
looks  toward  Florida’s  white 
dome<l  capital  about  two  miles 
away  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

James  L.  Knight  of  Miami, 
is  president  of  the  Tallahassee 
Democrat  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Knight  Newspapers. 


Plant  Kiilarued 


.A  three-story  addition  to  the 
Aurlioraiie  (Alaska)  Tinus 
building  will  include  mail, 
uress,  reel  and  storage  rooms 
and  will  have  three  roll-up  doois 
in  the  first  flooi-,  reel  room  ai'ea. 


COM  E\TI()y  DELEGATES  I  I  I 


YOU  KNOW??? 


DID  YDU  KNDW  .  .  .  that  the  requirements  for  high  quality,  low-cost 
photographic  typesetting  equipment  have  been  met  by  the  graphic 
arts  firm  with  the  enviable  REPUTATION  FOR  INNOVATION? 


DID  YOU  KNOW  . . .  that  composition  can  be  produced  at  a  high  rate 

of  speed  with  systems  that  are  so  simple  and  reliable  that  your  per¬ 
sonnel  can  operate  and  maintain  them  with  minimal  instructions. 

DID  YOU  KNOW  . . .  that,  regardless  of  what  device  or  system  you  are 
setting  type  with  today,  you  are  spending  time  and  money  that  will 
be  saved  when  you  install  the  system  BUILT  BY  THE  INNOVATORS. 


JAMES  L.  KNIGHT,  prejident  of  the  Miami  Herald  and  president 
of  the  Tallahassee  Democrat,  stands  in  the  portico  of  the  Demo¬ 
crat's  new  building  for  dedication  address. 


Merg€*iilhaler  To  Market 

Machine  for  Color 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com- 

l>any  has  announced  the  forma- 
ti<»n  of  a  new  marketing  division 
to  sell  and  service  an  electronic 
color  scanner  manufactured  by 

K.  S,  Paul  and  .Associate.s,  Ltd., 
a  sulksidiary  of  .Mergenthaler  in 
London. 

The  K.  S.  Paul  Company  also 
developed  the  “Linotron  a 

catho<le-ray  tube  photocomposi¬ 
tion  system  capable  of  setting 
120  lines  of  newspaper  text  per 
minute. 

Paul  S.  Chisholm,  vicepresi- 
dent-Domestic  Sales  for  Mer- 
genthaler,  has  appointed  John 

L.  Sweeney,  formerly  midwest 
regional  manager  of  the  HCM 
Corporation,  as  manager  of  Mer- 
genthaler’s  Color  Scanner  Divi- 


■sion,  head«|uartered  in  Plain- 
view,  N.  Y.,  with  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  facility  at  Mergenthaler’s 
Showroom  at  3(i0  East  42n(l 
Street  in  New  A'ork  City. 

The  machine,  marketed  in  the 
L'.S.  as  the  .\iergenthaler  Color 
Scanner,  produces  same  size 
color  separations  in  minutes 
from  transparency  copy  at  oOd 
or  KKH)  pitch  lines  per  inch. 
.Maximum  copy  and  scan  size  is 
14"  X  18". 

Rilihliiig  PlaiiiHMl 

Plans  for  construction  of  a 
new  building  for  the  Port  An- 
t/clcs  (Wash.)  Eveninn  .Vcic.s 
have  l»een  announced  by  pub¬ 
lisher  Charles  and  Esther  Web¬ 
ster.  The  plant,  14()x45-foot,  will 
Ik*  constructed  on  property  the 
npws|)aper  owns  on  the  north 
si<le  of  First  Street. 
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You  wince  at  the  wasted  staff  time  when  you  have  to  spike  a 
story.  The  cost  of  that  time  must  be  included  in  the  price  of 
your  newspaper  or  magazine  if  you  are  going  to  stay  in 
business. 

You’ve  paid  for  the  effort,  but  you  still  have  to  spike  some 
stories  because  they  don’t  quite  measure  up  or  something 
better  pushes  them  aside.  That’s  how  you  maintain  that 

invisible  ingredient  called  “quality”  in  your  publication. 

We  produce  medical  products  for  doctors  to  prescribe.  We 

“spike”  many,  many  more  prospects  in  the  laboratory  than 
ever  get  on  the  pharmacist’s  shelf. 

Medicines  that  are  to  work  and  cure  disease  have  to  fight 

their  way  past  our  “spike.”  We  have  no  choice  but  to  reject 

those  that  don’t  measure  up  no  matter  what  the  research  cost 
That’s  how  we  maintain  that  invisible  ingredient  called 
“quality”  in  our  products. 


LEDERLE  I.ABORATORIES 

A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


MVm  ONE  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 


Wall  Street  Journal  Covers 
U.S.  from  8  Printing  Plants 


By  NeMloii  H.  Fulbri^ht 

“The  news  is  our  business.” 

If  the  old  adaRe  that  a  cobbler 
should  stick  to  his  last  applies 
to  newspapermen,  the  Wall 
Street  Jouninl  has  been  well 
served  since  the  day  it  was 
founded,  79  years  ago.  Newsmen 
have  always  been  in  charge  at 
the  Journal,  and  still  are. 

“The  news  is  our  business,” 
says  one  of  today’s  executives, 
Buren  H.  McCormack,  one-time 
reporter,  rewrite  man  and  editor. 
He  and  others  in  charge  at  the 
Journal  didn’t  come  to  the  paper 
from  something  else,  and  have 
not  branched  out,  diluting  their 
energies  and  diverting  their  at¬ 
tention.  News  is  their  business — 
their  only  business. 

F’ounded  by  a  Mr.  Dow  and  a 
.Mr.  Jones,  two  gentlemen  from 
New  England  with  an  idea  that 
they  might  drum  up  a  little  busi¬ 
ness  for  themselves  by  telling 
businessmen  about  other  people’s 
business  in  the  New  York  finan¬ 


cial  community,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  continued  doing  just 
that — telling  people  about  busi¬ 
ness.  Today  it  is  the  nation’s 
fir.st  national  newspaper.  Busi¬ 
ness  expanded  and  so  did  the 
newspaper,  keeping  pace  with 
the  role  business  is  playing  in 
the  lives  of  people  far  from  Wall 
Street  and  the  financial  commun¬ 
ity  the  Journal  still  calls  home 
base. 

O^-er  Million  Daily 

.Across  the  country,  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  and 
down  the  middle  from  Chicago 
to  Dallas,  more  than  1,165,000 
people  every  morning  this  week, 
Monday  through  Friday,  will 
buy  and  read  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Only  the  \ew  York 
Daily  Sews,  with  2  million  plus, 
has  a  larger  circulation. 

But  the  Journal,  from  writing 
to  printing  and  distribution,  is 
unkiue  among  newspapers.  No 


CONVENTION  DELEGATES!!! 

If  K  PRESEYT  OVR 

QUALIFICATIONS -PEOPLE 

ENGINEERING... 

Compugraphic  PEOPLE  have  developed  many  of  the  most  advanced  type¬ 
setting  systems  and  devices  available  to  the  graphic  arts  industry. 

MANUFACTURING... 

Compugraphic  PEOPLE  have  devoted  years  to  building  reliable  and  economi¬ 
cal  typesetting  systems,  computers  and  photocomposition  devices. 

TECHNICAL  SALES... 

Compugraphic  PEOPLE  have  extensive  practical  experience  m.  printing  pro¬ 
duction.  typesetting  and  advanced  composing  room  technology. 

APPLICATIONS... 

Compugraphic  PEOPLE  are  experts  in  the  application  of  all  typesetting  equip 
ment  and  systems.  They  understand  composing  room  production  techniques 
in  depth. 

CUSTOMER  TRAINING... 

Compugraphic  PEOPLE  have  developed  training  programs  that  increase  the 
production  rates  of  operating  personnel  and  the  efficiency  of  maintenance 
personnel. 


Compugraphic  PEOPLE  are  experienced  specialists  who  refuse  to  compromise 
with  perfection.  Superior  service  is  our  only  standard.  Compugraphic's  repu¬ 
tation  was  established  and  is  maintained  only  through  its  extraordinary  atten¬ 
tion  to  customer  service. 

9]  graphic 


other  has  done  quite  so  much  to 
conquer  space,  to  reach  out  and 
place  a  copy  of  this  morning’s 
paper  in  the  hands  of  a  reader 
2,000  miles  away.  The  use  of 
modern  technology  to  do  this, 
and  the  broadening  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  news  coverage  to  attract 
more  readers  defines  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  publishing  success  at  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

How  it  was  conceived  and  ac¬ 
complished  is  very  much  the 
story  of  the  newspapermen  who 
have  always  been  in  charge  of 
the  newspaper. 

Editorial  and  executive  offices 
remain  at  30  Broad  Street,  just 
off  Wall  Street,  a  door  away 
from  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  near  where  the  first 
edition  was  published  July  8, 
1889. 

The  front  page  carried  two 
double  columns  of  financial  news 
flanked  by  two  single  columns 
of  ads,  and  without  the  ads,  the 
newspaper  looked  very  much  like 
the  Journal  of  today.  There  was 
a  short  item  of  general  news. 
Datelined  Cincinnati,  it  reported 
a  John  L.  Sullivan  fight  under¬ 
way.  The  story  said:  “It  is  re- 
})orted  here  from  a  reliable 
source  that  Sullivan  and  Kilrain 
were  fighting  at  11:45  a.m.  The 
contest  was  a  long  one  and 
Sullivan  was  having  the  best  of 
it  and  was  sure  to  win.” 

One  Facsimile  Plant 

Printers  were  the  same,  then 
as  now.  Trinity  Church,  at  the 
head  of  Wall  Street,  looked  the 
same,  and  the  statue  of  George 
Washington  on  the  steps  of  the 
Sub-Treasury  Building,  first 
Capitol  of  the  U.S.,  was  the 
same.  Otherwi.se,  Wall  Street  at 
Broad  has  changed  greatly,  as 
the  paper  has  changed  and 
broadened  its  coverage. 

.At  work  in  the  Broad  Street 
office  and  at  20  regional  news 
bureaus,  five  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  are  247  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors  served  by  101,926  miles  of 
leased  wires.  News  is  collected, 
written,  rewritten  and  edited. 
Punched  on  tape,  it  is  trans¬ 
mitted  by  high  frequency  to 
seven  regional  printing  plants, 
each  of  which,  at  7:30  p.m,  and 
at  10:30  p.m.  in  their  separate 
time  zones,  begin  printing 
papers  that  once  could  be  had 
only  in  New  Y'ork. 

An  eighth  plant,  at  Riverside, 
Calif.,  just  below  Los  Angeles, 
prints  from  facsimile,  from 
proof  pages  made  at  San  Fran¬ 


cisco  and  transmitted  to  it  by 
micro-wave.  Opened  in  1962,  this 
was  the  first  plant  in  the  U.S.  to 
regularly  print  a  facsimile  news¬ 
paper. 

.A  ninth  plant,  some  six  years 
in  the  planning  and  construction 
at  South  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  is  to 
begin  high-speed  offset  printing 
later  this  year  for  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  New  Yorkers 
now  get  their  papers  from  the 
Journal’s  Chicopee,  Mass.,  plant. 
They  are  trucked  down  to  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  and  here  picked  up 
for  newsstand  delivery  by  route 
trucks  of  the  Metropolitan  News 
Co. 

Rather  remarkable,  in  view  of 
the  prominence  given  to  profes¬ 
sional  planning  by  the  political 
and  intellectual  elite  of  the 
country,  is  the  fact  that  nobody 
ever  sat  down  at  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  at  a  long  table  in  an 
oak-paneled  office,  pencil  and 
slide  rule  in  hand,  to  plan  what 
the  paper  should  look  like  five, 
l(t  or  .50  years  later.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  has  never  gone  in  too  much 
(practically  or  in  its  editorials) 
for  the  type  of  planner,  typical 
in  welfare  governments,  who 
comes  in  with  a  flurry,  plans  in 
hand  for  the  solution  of  newly 
discovered  economic,  cultural  or 
social  needs,  and  who  departs, 
quietly  forgotten,  as  a  new  plan¬ 
ner  rushes  on  stage  with  a  new 
set  of  plans  for  the  same  old 
problems. 

Newsmen  at  the  Journal  have 
preferred  to  build  what  they 
could,  where  they  could  see  a 
need. 

This  was  what  happened  in 
1948,  when  the  Journal,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  need,  decided  to  open 
a  satellite  printing  nlant  at 
Dallas  to  serve  the  booming 
Southwest. 

Experts’  Forecast 

Later,  on  Jan.  1.  1951,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  purchased 
the  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  from  the  .Vcm’  York  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce,  which  had 
acquired  it  sometime  earlier  and 
now  wished  to  sell  it  in  order  to 
put  more  of  its  capital  in  its 
New  York  coverage.  .At  this 
time,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
had  a  circulation  of  about  165,- 
000,  and  with  the  added  Chicago 
readers,  the  total  was  209,000. 

“We  hired  a  firm  of  experts.” 
McCormack  recalls,  “to  survey 
the  possibilities  for  us.  They 
spent  some  time  on  it,  question¬ 
ing  and  interviewing  people,  and 
came  back  with  the  answer  that 
we  had  a  potential  readership  in 
the  entire  country  of  about 
250,000.” 

McCormack,  a  lanky  man  with 
a  reflective  smile  and  a  strong 
suggestion  of  his  native  Muncie, 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Material  costs  going  up? 
Presensitized 

Micro-Metal 
prices  are  going 
down! 


Demand  for  Presensitized  Micro-Metal  has 
grown  rapidly.  Increased  volume  has  reduced 
our  production  costs  and  made  possible  a  10% 
reduction  in  coating  charges. 

Presensitized  Micro-Metal  is  fast  becoming  the 
method  for  rapid  production  of  quality  photo¬ 
engravings.  Call  your  Rolled  Plate  represent¬ 
ative  for  a  demonstration. 


ROLLED  PLATE  METAL  COMPANY 


BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK  11231 


WSJ -8  Plants 

{('oh limit’d  from  page  40) 


Ind..  in  his  talk,  smiled  a  bit  as 
he  recalled  this  incident  during 
an  interview,  and  let  the  subject 
of  professional  planners  go  at 
that. 

He  recalled  how  “we”  used  to 
plan,  “sitting  around  talkiiiR 
after  we  finished  work  about 
how  we  might  make  a  Indter 
newspaper.” 

"We”  included  especially  the 
late  Bernard  Kilgore,  who  died 
last  fall,  as  Dow  Jones  chair¬ 
man — a  former  reporter,  rewrite 
man,  editor  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  credited  with  much  that  went 
into  making  the  Journal  what  it 
is.  Kilgore  had  a  way  of  de¬ 
scribing  himself.  The  force  that 
drove  him,  he  often  said,  was 
"continuing  discontent.”  Nothing 
was  so  good  it  couldn’t  l>e  im- 
jjroved.  It  was  Kilgore’s  influ¬ 
ence  l»ehind  the  decision  to 
broaden  the  news  coverage. 

And  “we”  included  William  F. 
Kerby,  jtresident;  Robert  Bot- 
torff,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager;  Vermont  Royster,  edi¬ 
tor  and  former  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  chief;  Warren  Phillips, 
Edward  R.  Cony,  John  O’Riley, 
and  the  others. 

"Kerby  and  I  worked  on  the 


first  news  digest,”  McCormack 
said.  “It  took  a  long  time  to  get 
what  we  wanted,  in  the  ‘What’s 
News’  column,  but  it  was  an  im¬ 
mediate  success.  A  man  who 
didn’t  have  time  some  morning 
to  read  all  the  paper  found  it 
useful.  If  called  into  a  Iward 
meeting  and  asked  about  some¬ 
thing,  steel  or  something  big 
in  the  news,  it  could  be  embar¬ 
rassing.  So  the  digest  saved 
him;  it  was  popular.  Kerby 
and  I  did  most  of  it.  I  still 
l>elieve  it  is  the  l)est  training  a 
young  reporter  can  get,  learn¬ 
ing  to  write  this  column.” 

With  the  .success  of  “What’s 
News”  in  19.34,  the  decision  was 
to  go  for  more  general  news  on 
the  front  page.  The  idea  was  to 
report  in  depth  alwut  people  in 
business.  A  reader  would  have 
to  get  the  Journal  to  catch  i‘. 
Competition  with  mass  media 
papeis  was  to  be  avoided,  but 
the  Journal  would  offer  some¬ 
thing  none  of  them  was  giving. 

“It  wasn’t  easy  to  do,”  Mc¬ 
Cormack  said.  “Those  stories 
had  to  l)e  written  and  rewritten, 
and  still  do.  We  keep  after  it. 
Two  or  three  people  will  some¬ 
times  work  over  the  same  story. 

“A  lot  of  people,”  he  recalled, 
“thought  we  were  off  the  l)eam. 
But  they  l)egan  to  see  we  still 
had  all  the  business  news  in 
there,  and  they  changed  their 
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If  f:  PRESKAr  01  R 

PLATFORM-RESULTS 

PRODUCTIVITY... 

that  is  rated  above  the  requirements  of  most  daily  newspapers. 


SIMPLICITY... 

that  guarantees  the  immediate  utilization  of  full  system  capacity  without 
developing  or  acquiring  special  skills. 

RELIABILITY... 

that  has  been  p^ven  in  all  Compugraphic  systems,  backed  by  strong  manu¬ 
facturer  guarantees^ 


that  begins  with  a  low  iqitial  system  cost  and  continues  through  reductions 
in  overall  composing  room  operating  costs. 

COMPATIBILITY... 

that  enables  basic  systems  to  be  employed  profitably  with  existing  equip¬ 
ment,  then  developed  to  phase  out  less  productive  devices  at  a  pace  deejned 
wise  for  the  individual  operation. 

Cn  :  graphic 


minds,  and  came  to  like  the 
paper  better  than  they  had  be¬ 
fore.” 

Of  General  Interest 

As  most  people  know,  there 
are  now  two  stories  of  general 
interest  in  the  marginal  columns, 
with  jumps  to  inside  pages,  and 
one  down  the  middle.  The 
“What’s  News”  feature  was  ex- 
l)anded;  there  are  now  two  col¬ 
umns  of  summary,  one  devoted 
to  ‘Business  and  Finance’  and 
the  other  to  ‘World  Wide’  hap¬ 
penings. 

“I  was  the  one,  as  a  young 
reporter,”  McCormack  recalled, 
“who  invented  the  ‘not-but’  con¬ 
nector.  If  you  were  writing 
about  copper,  say,  and  the  next 
item  was  about  glass,  you  would 
write,  ‘Not  copper  but  glass  was 
the  subject  in  Pittsburgh.’  Then 
we  had  the  idea  for  small  car¬ 
toons,  the  only  ‘art’  the  Journal 
ever  went  for,  to  link  the  items 
in  the  column.  But  the  cartoons 
were  a  lot  of  trouble.  Who  can 
say  by  the  end  of  the  day  what 
the  big  news  will  be?  You  always 
had  to  change  the  cartoons,  and 
it  was  just  alK)ut  impossible,  and 
we  gave  it  up.” 

In  order  to  save  scarce  news¬ 
print,  World  War  11  forced  the 
Journal  to  tighten  its  writing, 
and  the  style  largely  remains. 
But  a  skinny  war-time  paper 
made  money  and  confronted 
management  with  what  it  now 
regards  as  a  key  decision. 

“We  rememl)er  it  as  ‘the  ref¬ 
ormation,’  ”  McCormack  said. 
“We  decided  to  keep  the  paper 
tight  and  put  our  money  in  pro¬ 
motion.  Let  more  people  know 
about  the  Journal.  They  might 
want  to  buy  it  after  the  war 
when  we  could  expand  and  give 
it  to  them.” 

The  paper  had  started  to  ex¬ 
pand  during  the  booming  1920s. 
In  Octol)er,  1929,  after  the  crash 
and  with  the  Great  Depression 
just  around  the  corner,  the  de¬ 
cision  was  made  to  build  a  print¬ 
ing  plant  at  San  Francisco. 

The  Founders 

The  founders,  Charles  H.  Dow 
and  Edward  T.  Jones,  had 
started  with  an  afternoon  paper 
and  had  added  a  morning  edi¬ 
tion  in  1889.  The  ownership,  in 
1902,  j)assed  to  Clarence  W. 
Barron,  another  New  Englander, 
a  300  ))ound  editor  and  publisher 
of  financial  papers  at  Boston  and 
Philadelphia.  He  added  Barron’s 
National  Business  and  Finan¬ 
cial  Weekly,  still  a  Dow  Jones 
publication.  Barron  died  and 
Dow  Jones  went  public;  the  de¬ 
pression  gripped  the  land,  and 
with  circulation  down  around 
30,000,  the  afternoon  edition  was 
dropped  in  1934.  The  company 
managed,  however,  to  hold  on 
to  the  San  Francisco  plant. 


“It  was  rather  foolish,  it 
would  seem,”  McCormack  said, 
“to  build  a  West  Coast  printing 
plant,  just  as  the  depression  was 
starting.  But  it  paid  off.  After 
the  war,  when  punch  tape  came 
in  and  we  could  operate  type¬ 
setting  machines  direct  from 
New  York,  the  San  Francisco 
plant  pointed  the  way  for  our 
expansion.” 

Dallas  was  added,  as  noted,  in 
1948,  and  Chicago  in  1951. 
Others:  Cleveland,  1960;  Chico¬ 
pee,  1960;  Riverside,  as  noted, 
1962;  Silver  Spring,  Md,,  1963 
(replacing  an  earlier  Washing¬ 
ton  plant) ;  Highland,  Ill.,  near 
East  St.  Louis,  1967,  and  Palo 
•Alto,  reidacing  San  Francisco, 
1967. 

|)roblem  Kilgore  could  never 
live  ([uietly  with  l)efore  he  died 
was  smudge — ink  on  the  hands 
after  reading  a  newspaper.  He 
decided  to  do  something  about  it, 
calling  in  printing  press  engi¬ 
neers,  and  the  answer  seemed  to 
lie  offset.  Trouble  was,  offset  was 
for  small  papers.  But  the  Goss 
Co.,  printing  press  division  of 
Miehle-Goss- Dexter,  Inc.,  per- 
.suaded  Kilgore  to  test  a  new 
mo<lel,  a  16- page  Community 
offset. 

How  Pr^^bl^■m^  Are  Solved 

“They  fed  paper  through  it 
and  gave  it  every  test  they 
could  think  of.”  a  Goss  repre¬ 
sentative  recalls.  “It  stood  up 
and  they  moved  it  to  Highland 
and  married  it  to  another  16- 
jiage  press,  and  they  both  stood 
up.” 

The  result:  newer,  bigger  Goss 
Metro  web  offset  presses,  one  for 
Highland  and  the  other  for 
South  Brunswick.  The  capacity 
of  each:  60,000  papers  per  hour, 
W’ith  reduced  smudge. 

The  experiment  was  typical 
of  problem  solving  at  the  Jour¬ 
nal — typical  that  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  printing  problem 
they  called  in  printing  press 
experts. 

McCormack  gives  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  formula  for  suc¬ 
cess:  “Put  out  a  good  paper  and 
keep  improving  it.  Put  it  in  the 
hands  of  everybody  who  wants 
to  read  it  and  the  advertising 
will  take  care  of  itself.” 

• 

Ag  Specia1i»«t8  Elect 

.  Washington 

The  Washington  chapter  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Agricultural  College  Editors  has 
elected  these  officers  for  1968-69 : 
William  E.  Carnahan,  president; 
Frank  H.  Jeter  Jr.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Robert  W.  Norton,  treas¬ 
urer;  and  Eleanor  Ferris,  secre¬ 
tary.  All  are  Department  of 
Agriculture  information  special¬ 
ists. 
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Sinclair  and  Carroll 


Colors  and  Toners 


Still  the  choice  of  leading  newspapers  with  growing  ROP 
linage— because  Sinclair  and  Carroll  inks  give  them  the 
consistent  high  quality  that  wins  awards  and  new  customers. 


In  the  1956  ANPA  Bulletin  #7,  Sinclair  and  Carroll  ROP  Colors  and 
Toners  were  approved  as  standards  of  the  industry,  because  of  their 
ngidhj  controlled,  consistent  uniformity  of  color,  clarity,  and  'perform¬ 
ance. 

Their  continued  high  quality,  through  the  year’s,  has  established  them  as 
truly  standards  of  excellence. 

Today,  as  in  1956,  it  makes  the  same  good  sense  for  a  national  adver¬ 
tiser,  w’ho  wants  uniform  perfection  throughout  his  media  list,  to 
specify  ink  standards  on  which  he  can  rely  .  .  .  Sinclair  and  Carroll 
ROP  Color’s  and  Toners. 

Oh,  perhaps  you  have  been  considering  the  1966  ANPA  “AdPro®*” 
process  color  recommendation  ...  in  which  case  you  should  know  that 
in  our  new  “1966  National  Advertising  Process  Colors”  you  will  find 
the  same  consistent  levels  of  uniform  high  quality  that  made  our  Bulle¬ 
tin  #7  Standard  Process  Color’s  famous. 

*AdPro^  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  ANPA  Research  Institute 


440  W.  Superior  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60610 


87  Florida  Ave.,  Pater|on,  N.  J.  07503 


Offset?  Not  With  Good  Used  Presses  on  Sale 


By  (Civile  IMofiit 

Publisher,  Fort  Collins  (Colo.)  C.oloradouii 


I  am  an  unrepentant,  and  un- 
reconstructt^d  has-been.  I  am 
probably  a  stone  in  the  path  of 
progress.  I  am  a  publisher  who 
looked  long  and  hard  at  offset, 
then  delil)ei  ately  turned  his  back 
to  the  promised  land.  We  have 
rebuilt  the  Coloradoan  as  a  com¬ 
pletely  letterpress  plant.  It  may 
astound  you  to  hear  further  that 
it  is  a  hot-metal  letterpress 
plant.  It’s  doing  pretty  well, 
thank  you. 

Why  did  we  do  it? 

Because  it  makes  better  sense 
to  me  and  my  associates  that 
way. 

The  Coloradoan  is  a  10,000 
circulation  six-day  paper,  with 
no  Saturday,  but  with  a  Sunday. 
Fort  Collins  is  a  40,000  popula¬ 
tion  city  snuggled  up  against  the 
Rocky  mountains,  with  Colo¬ 
rado  State  University  as  its 
chief  claim  to  fame. 

Three  and  four  years  ago  we 
were  busting  out  at  the  seams. 


(Fxcerpt  from  a  talk  to  the 
Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference.) 


We  were  averaging  22  pages  a 
day  on  a  24-page  Duplex  stand¬ 
ard  pattern  tubular.  We  had  a 
healthy  demand  for  spot  color. 
We  liked  an  occasional  tabloid 
section.  Even  with  our  balloon 
former,  that  got  us  into  a  lot  of 
stuffing.  And  we  were  quite  con¬ 
scious  that  an  early  section  was 
likely  to  l)e  a  little  stale.  Our 
community  was  growing  rapidly. 
Obviously  we  had  to  get  busy  on 
expansion. 

We  had  been  watching  offset 
closely.  I  had  studied  everything 
I  could  get  my  hands  on  and 
attended  most  of  the  shows  as 
well  as  visiting  some  good  off¬ 
set  plants. 

Faster  and  Better 

Believe  me,  I  tried  hard  to 
convince  myself  that  offset  was 
the  wave  of  the  future.  It  was 
no-go.  I  didn’t  l)elieve  it  then 
and  I  don’t  l)elieve  it  now. 

So,  we  went  letterpress. 

The  one  big  reason  was  that 
letterpress  would  do  better  what 
we  were,  and  are,  trying  to  do — 
give  Fort  Collins  the  best  news¬ 


CONVENTION  DELEGATES!!! 

(  iSr  VOL  R  RALLOT 

FOR  FXrERlEyCEI)  rE(H*LE  IVITIi 

A  UP.\(;  rERM  RECORD  OF  RRiPFirARLE  RESI  LTS 

The  well  balanced  ballot,  like  the  well  balanced  composing  room  requires  a  blend  of 
knowledge,  enpenence.  reliability  and  the  capacity  to  produce  results.  When  you  con 
sider  typesetting  from  a  system's  approach  (hot  metal  or  photocomposition),  you  will 
irote  a  straight  ticket  for  COMPUGRAPHIC  Our  typesetting  and  computer  systems 
provide  the  practical  answer  for  profitable  composing  room  modernization 

Compugraphic  has  earned  your  vote  through  consistent  innovations  leading  to 
progress  in  the  field  of  typesetting 

JusTape  JR 

Increased  production  per  man  hour  |  ^  ^ 

JusTape  JR 

Increased  production  per  fnachine  hour  | 

JusTape  JR 

Increased  reliability  of  overall  operation 

JusTape  JR 

Simplified  personnel  training  | 

JusTape  JR 

Savings  in  time  |  ^ 

JusTape  JR 

Savings  in  money  | 

^  :  graphic 
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MCO*»CO«OST  MawiNCTON  MAS&CII8' 

paper  we  can  induce  it  to  pay 
for. 

A  newspaper  must,  first  of  all, 
give  the  news.  It  is  editors,  and 
reporters  and  photographers 
who  give  our  readers  the  news. 
The  advertising,  and  business 
office,  and  production,  and  circu¬ 
lation  people — yes,  and  pub¬ 
lishers — are  the  supporting  cast. 
The  news  is  our  only  claim  on 
our  subscribers’  time  and  money. 
People  don’t  even  buy  the  paper 
to  see  what  we  think!  They  buy 
it  for  what  we  know  that  they 
want  to  know.  All  else  is  second¬ 
ary. 

And  today — and,  I  believe  for 
the  foreseeable  future — the 
shoi  test  and  quickest  route  from 
the  reporter’s  typewriter  to  the 
printed  page  is  letterpress.  Why, 
just  the  other  day  an  offset  ex¬ 
pert  said  that  the  first  big  dif¬ 
ference  a  newspaper  would 
notice  in  going  offset  would  be 
that  it  would  take  an  hour  to  an 
hour-and-a-half  longer  to  put  it 
to  l)ed!  I  guess  if  the  metros 
want  to  go  offset  the  afternoon 
papers  will  just  become  morning 
papers,  and  vice  versa!  That’s 
not  good  enough  for  the  Colo¬ 
radoan. 

Secondly,  offset  capacity  costs 
money.  New  presses  cost  money. 
But  offset  costs  more.  There  has 
to  1)6  a  water  system,  which 
letterpress  doesn’t  need,  for  one 
thing.  In  going  offset  you  can 
play  it  cozy  and  buy  a  minimum 
of  equipment.  Then  you  have  to 
produce  your  paper  in  multiple 
runs — the  early  sections  getting 
stale  all  the  while.  Or,  you  can 
buy  enough  equipment.  That  will 
get  you  in  so  deep  there  is  less 
money  for  the  rest  of  the  plant. 
You  can  try  to  take  the  curse 
off  that  by  going  into  the  com¬ 
mercial  printing  business.  If  you 
do  that  you  had  l)etter  l)e  able 
to  protect  yourself  in  the 
clinches! 

Bought  Us«‘d  Press 

There  is  a  lot  of  good  used 
letterpress  knocking  around.  It 
can  be  had — all  overhauled,  re¬ 
built  and  ready  to  go — at  much 
less  money  for  the  capacity  than 
new  offset  equipment.  And  there 
isn’t  much  good  used  offset 
equipment  on  the  market  yet.  By 
the  time  it  gets  on  the  market  it 
may  not  be  so  gootl. 

Used  equipment  is  a  good 
investment  when,  first,  it  is  good, 
and  second,  when  you  have  the 
know-how  in  your  plant  to  get 
good  work  out  of  it.  If  you  don’t 
have  the  know-how  you’d  better 
stick  with  new  equipment. 

We  had  the  know-how.  So  we 
bought  a  used  Goss  Anti-Fric¬ 
tion,  four  units — ()4-page  capac¬ 


ity — with  good  color  facilities. 
It  came  from  a  first-class  plant 
where  it  had  been  intelligently 
cared  for  and,  though  it  was 
built  in  the  ’3()’s,  it  is  doing  good 
work  for  us  today  and  gives  us 
all  the  capacity  we  think  we  will 
need  for  some  time. 

We  had  a  good  letterpress 
composing  room.  We  have  added 
to  it. 

A  good  deal  has  been  made  of 
the  production  short-cuts  that 
are  possible  in  a  cold  type  com- 
l)osing  room.  Of  course,  cold 
type  can  l)e  equally  applied  to 
letterpress.  There  has  lieen  some 
confusion  about  that.  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  a  gieat  deal  can 
be  done  by  inexperienced  and 
fluickly  trained  help.  And  it  can. 
The  answer  is  that  most  of  those 
things  can  also  l)e  done  in  hot 
metal  paste-up  by  the  same  kind 
of  people.  The  only  basic  skill 
needed  for  hot  metal  paste-up 
that  cold  type  people  don’t  need 
is  that  of  reading  type.  It  is  not 
haid  to  learn.  .\nd  big  wage 
differences  do  not  exist,  at  least 
for  quality  work.  Offset  printing 
costs  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
letterpress.  Direct  comparisons 
are  hard  to  make. 

It  is  said  that  web  offset  is  in 
its  infancy  and  that  great  prog¬ 
ress  can  be  confidently  expected. 
The  point  is  well  taken.  What  of 
the  chances  for  progress  in 
letterpress?  Most  important  here 
is  the  fact  that  the  big  metros 
are  still  letterpress  and  appar¬ 
ently  intend  to  stay  that  way.  I 
i-ead  about  the  magnificent  new 
presses  that  the  big  fellows  are 
putting  in,  with  costs  that  run 
into  the  millions,  and  I  reflect 
that  each  of  those  dollars  exerts 
a  force  for  the  improvement  of 
letterpress.  Those  investments 
have  got  to  pay  off! 

Some  fine  printing  is  being 
done  from  engraved  wrap¬ 
around  plates.  One  plant  that  is 
doing  it  is  the  Denver  Catholic 
Register.  They’ve  gone  the  whole 
way  with  a  computerized  com¬ 
posing  room.  More  power  to 
’em!  I’d  like  to  see  what  they 
could  do  working  with  finer 
screens  on  magnesium.  They’re 
on  zinc  now. 

Point  is — if  it’s  the  prospects 
for  progress  you  want,  letter- 
press  can  give  it. 

• 

Tuition  for  Negroes 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

The  Frank  E.  Gannett  Foun¬ 
dation  is  establishing  five  full- 
tuition  scholarships  for  Negroes 
to  study  printing-journalism  at 
the  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology.  The  recipients  will  also 
have  part-time  employment  at 
the  Gannett  Newspapers  here. 
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Up  to  35  lines  of  quality  photocomposition  per  minute  off  simple 
machines  ranging  from  $4950  all  the  way  up  to  $10,800. 

FACT  NOT  FICTION  ! ! !  See  it  TODAY ! ! ! 


cempygraphic 

COMPUTER  typesetting  SYSTEMS 


PRINT  68  Booth  Nos.: 

i 

N310thru  N324 


66  CONCORD  ST  .  WILMINGTON  MASS  01887  617  944  6555 


N409  thru  N423 


PROMOTION 


Buttons  and  Gadgets 
TeU  Blue  Chip  Story 

By  George  Wilt 


We'll 


serve 

your 

employees 


—to  show  you  how 
Cory  Coffee  Service 
stamps  out  the  high 
cost  of  coffee  breaks 

Simply  mail  coupon  below  I  We'll  serve 
you  and  your  employees  delicious, 
freshly  brewed  coffee  free  as  we 
demonstrate  the  advantages 
of  Cory  Coffee  Service: 

•  Serves  3  to  3,000  employees 
delicious,  Cory-brewed  coffee 
around  the  clock,  day  or  night. 

•  Your  choice  of  4  of  the  world's  finest 
automatic  coffee  brewer  models, 
one  of  which  will  fit  your  own 
individual  requirements. 

•  Installation*  and  maintenance  is 
free.  No  capital  investment. 

•  You  pay  only  for  the  number  of  cups 
of  coffee  you  use— only  5<f  a  cup, 
brand  of  your  choice,  cream 

and  sugar  included 


Mai!  coupon,  today! 


CORY  COFFEE  SERVICE  PLAN,  INC.  { 
3200  W.  PETERSON  AVE.,  EP  | 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60645  | 

Yes!  please  tell  us  more  about  youi  Free  Coffee  I 
Offer  arrd  Cory  Coffee  Service  Plan  J 

Name _  I 

Firm _  | 


Address _ 

City _ State _ Zip. 


1 

1 

1 

O  tM7  Cerjr  Cotfte  Service  Plen.  Inc. 

J 
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We’ve  seen  the  “blue  chips” 
appellation  hunp  on  many  news¬ 
paper  market  promotions,  but 
never  with  quite  the  flair  or 
finesse  applied  in  a  recent  pro¬ 
gram  launched  by  the  Augu>fta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle-Herald. 

Promotion  manager  A1 
L’Heureux  took  1960  and  1966 
statistics  for  his  market  area, 
worked  up  percentage  increase 
figures,  and  used  them  as  the 
nucleus  for  a  sales  folder  using 
the  Blue  Chip  theme.  The 
folders  are  used,  of  course,  by 
local  and  national  ad  staffs  as  a 
basic  selling  tool. 

Art  on  the  folder  uses  poker 
chips  as  a  design  theme,  with  a 
large  chip  showing  a  photo  of 
downtown  Augusta  super¬ 
imposed.  Colors  are  black  and 
blue,  of  course. 

The  same  statistics  and  art 
treatment  are  used  in  a  series  of 
I  in-paper  ads,  scheduled  to  run 
!  on  Sundays  and  Wednesday  on 
a  regularly  scheduled  basis.  Re¬ 
prints  of  the  ads  are  used  as 
door-openers  by  members  of  the 
sales  staff,  allowing  them  to  fol- 
I  low  the  folder  as  a  presentation 
I  to  prospects. 

Each  salesman  also  wears  a 
Blue  Chip  lapel  button,  and 
carries  with  him  a  handful  of 
j  Blue  Chip  key  chain  rings.  The 
1  key  chains  use  a  silk-screened 
actual  blue  poker  chip,  and  are 
left  with  advertisers. 

As  an  extra  sales  aid,  a  Blue 
Chip  ashtray  was  produced,  for 
i  distribution  to  key  advertisers. 
I  A  news  feature  on  the  promotion 
I  was  published  with  a  four-col- 
I  umn  head,  and  included  the  1960 
and  1966  market  statistics. 

I  Copies  of  all  elements  of  the 


promotion  were  supplied  to  the 
Branham  Company,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives  for  the 
Augusta  newspapers,  for  their 
calls  on  national  advertisers  and 
agencies. 

*  4  * 

OFF-BEAT — A  recent  page 
ad  in  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune  attempts  to  talk  frankly 
to  teenagers  about  the  problems 
of  appearance  and  attitude  in 
applying  for  a  job.  Headline  is: 
“Off-Beat,  an  open  letter  to  a 
discouraged  youngster.”  The  ad 
was  published  by  the  Tribune’s 
classified  department  on  behalf 
of  the  local  chapter  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Personnel  Ad¬ 
ministrators.  The  ad  is  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  from  an  em¬ 
ployer,  telling  a  youngster  whom 
he  had  interviewed  why  his  at¬ 
titude  and  appearance  lost  him 
the  job  which  another  young 
man  got.  The  Tribune  provided 
10,000  reprints  to  the  personnel 
group  for  distribution.  Requests 
were  received  from  school  coun¬ 
selors,  YMCA’s  and  businesses. 
The  Tribune  followed  the  adver¬ 
tisement  with  an  offer  of  free 
want  ads  for  young  persons 
seeking  summer  employment,  re¬ 
sulting  in  1,150  three-line  classi¬ 
fieds  appearing  for  three  days. 

4*4 

INDICATIONS  —  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  has  published 
“Readership  Indication”  a  study 
of  financial  analysts  in  com¬ 
panies  throughout  the  U.S.  71 
percent  of  the  553  executives 
replied  to  the  survey,  indicating 
readership  influence.  The  study 
breaks  down  readership  by  type 
of  company  and  shows  names  of 
respondents. 


OUTSTANDING  BOY— The  I 
Palm  Bench  Pout-Times  pub- 
lished  a  full-color  in-paper  ad 
featuring  carrier  Benjamin  . 
Preston,  16,  the  Post-Times  rep. 
resentative  on  Parade’s  recent 
Young  Columbus  trip  to  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Headline  on  the  ^ 
ad  read:  “Outstanding — as  a 
newspaper  carrier  boy,  as  a 
goodwill  ambassador.”  The  ad 
won  a  first  place  in  the  Florida 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu-  * 
tives  Association  competition  in 
May. 

♦  *  ♦ 

DOCUMENTARY  —  “New 
York  City — The  Most,”  a  color 
film  w’hose  subject  is  the  pace, 
the  problems  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  metropolis,  had  its  pre¬ 
miere  at  the  Mark  Hellinger 
Theater  June  3.  Produced  for 
the  .Wtt'  York  Times,  the  52- 
minute  movie  features  Eli  Wal- 
lach  as  a  cab-driving  g^ide  to 
and  historian  of  “the  essential 
New  York.” 

“New  York  City — The  Most’ 
is  an  “insider’s  portrait”  of  the 
city,  according  to  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  'Times.  He  explained 
that  the  purpose  in  building  a 
film  around  this  theme  was  • 
“simply  to  demonstrate  to  our 
own  citizens,  to  our  neighbors 
around  the  nation  and  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  New  York  is  . 
still  ‘the  city  from  which  the 
word  goes  out,’  the  urban 
sounding  board  of  American  life. 

The  Times  will  make  the  film 
available  for  public  service 
showings.  Produced  by  George 
Pitt  of  Spectrum  Associates,  the 
film  features  an  original  music 
score  sung  by  The  Salvation 
Nav.v. 

The  production  cost  will  run 
around  $250,000  and  the  Times' 
promotion  department  has 
budgeted  $50,000  more  to  pay 
for  distribution  and  other  ex¬ 
penses. 

4  4  4 

HARD-TO-BELIEVE  —  “If 
you  find  it  hard  to  believe  even- 
promotion  piece  you  read  ,  • . 
wait  until  you  read  this,”  says 
a  testimonial  folder  mailed  re¬ 
cently  by  the  .Vcw  York  Times. 
The  folder  tells  the  unusual  tab 
of  the  advertising  success  of  the  '• 
Russian  Tea  Room,  a  New  York 
City  restaurant.  Seems  the  ai 
are  done  by  two  agency  met 
who  also  happen  to  frequent  the  , 
little  restaurant  on  West  57tli 
I  Street.  A1  Bensusen,  Kenyon  k 
1  Eckhardt  art  director,  and  Alar 
'  Glass,  McCann-Erickson  copy 
I  writer  created  a  full-page  ad 
with  line  drawings  of  the 
restaurant’s  specialty  dishes, 
along  with  hand-lettered  descrip- 

I  tions. 

The  ads  pulled  so  well  the 
restaurant  ran  more  of  them. 
Write  to  Mark  Senigo  for  a  copy 
of  the  promotion  piece. 


mCKAEEB 


to  insure  universal  acceptance 
by  educators  offering  the  latest 
in  professional  teaching  tools 


America's  most  widely  used  Newspaper  School  Program 

VISUAL  EDUCATION  CONSULTANTS,  INC. 

Building  the  Newspaper  Reading  Habit 
MADISON  WISCONSIN  53701  608  .  836-6565 
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total 
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Tke  LiHotron  1010  Systtm,  an  ultra-high-speed  Cath¬ 
ode-ray  tube  phototypesetter.  Under  the  control  of 
computer-generated  magnetic  tape,  Linotron  1010 
operates  at  1,000  to  10,000  characters  per  second. 


The  Linotron  505  System  is  designed  to  tjke  maximum  ad 
vantage  ot  the  potential  ot  cathode  rav  tubes  to  delivei  true 
typographic  clarity  at  high  speed  Price  of  the  505  System 
IS  comparable  to  conventional  photocomposition  equipment 


The 

first  family 

Of 

typesetting 


The  idea  is  this:  You  can  count  on  us  whether 
your  requirements  are  for  better  six-level 
perforators  or  for  a  thousand-characters-a- 
second  phototypesetting  system.  That’s  why 
Mergenthaler  builds  the  most  complete  line 
of  composing  equipment  ever  available  from 
a  single  source. 

We  can  supply  the  perforators  and  we  can 
supply  the  ultra-high  speed  cathode-ray  tube 
system,  and  guarantee  that  no  finer  machines 
can  be  found  on  the  market.  What’s  more  im¬ 
portant,  we  have  all  the  equipment  in  between. 
The  Linofilm  Super-Quick:  over  35  newspaper 
lines  a  minute  in  a  size  range  from  5  to  72 

point.  The  Linofilm  System:  most  versatile  and 
flexible  photocomposition  equipment  avail¬ 
able.  The  Elektron  Linotype:  fastest  auto¬ 
mated  linecaster  in  the  world.  Linotron  505: 
cathode-ray  tube  typesetting  at  a  price  com¬ 
petitive  with  second-generation  machines. 
Linotron  1010:  the  only  CRT  photocomposer 
featuring  area  composition.  Unlike  line-at-a- 
time  machines,  Linotron  1010  produces  a 
page  at  a  time  at  speeds  up  to  1 0,000  charac¬ 
ters  a  second. 

To  keep  abreast  of  today’s  graphic  arts 
technology — talk  to  Mergenthaler.  With  82 
years  in  the  business  we’re  not  newcomers 
— we  know  the  industry. 
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Linofilm  Super-Quick  offers  over 
35  lines-a- minute  speed  and 
sizes  up  to  72-point  with  high 
typographic  quality.  The  four-grid 
wide-range  model  offers  display 
capabilities  unavailable  in  any 
other  photocomposing  machine. 


Linofilm  is  the  most  versatile  phototype¬ 
setting  system  available.  The  Linofilm 
keyboard  with  dual  Linomix  attachments 
permits  the  operator  to  set  the  most 
complex  mixed  composition  at  high  speed. 


EKk  Saper-Buick  grid  has  a  cor¬ 
responding  width  plug  installed  in 
a  receptacle  on  the  side  of  the 
machine.  The  width  plug  provides 
width  information  for  each  char¬ 
acter  during  composition. 


Advanced  typesetting  sy 


The  LiM«ai  Ml  Hwla  Bwt  for 

direct  computer  input  features  a 
special  speed  six-level  tape 
reader  which  Kcepts  computer¬ 
generated  paper  ta^  directly. 


H- 


The  Elektron  Linotype,  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  hot-metal  linecaster  ever  built. 
Its  Auto-Controlled  version  is  the  only 
machine  of  its  kind  permitting  com¬ 
plete  tape  control  of  all  functions. 


The  Mergenthaler  approach  to  the 
development  of  effective  typesetting 
equipment  recognizes  the  diverse 
requirements  of  the  industry.  No  sin¬ 
gle  system  can  solve  the  production 
problems  of  every  plant. 

Our  efforts  are  not  confined  to  a 
narrow  portion  of  the  graphic  arts. 
When  we  consult  with  you  about  your 
equipment  needs,  we  are  not  forcing 
a  single  solution  upon  you.  With  our 
comprehensive  range  of  equipment, 
we  can  supply  precisely  the  right 
complement  to  satisfy  your  needs, 
because  we  are  “the  total  graphic 
arts  company.” 


Mergenthaler  Production  Engi¬ 
neers  are  experienced  and  knowl¬ 
edgeable  in  all  phases  of  typesetting 
—  hot-metal,  photocomposition,  or 
cathode-ray  tube  technology.  They 
will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  as¬ 
sist  you  whether  your  interest  is  im¬ 
proving  your  production  today,  or 
planning  for  the  future,  i - 


Mergenthaler 


The  LinoQuick  Perforator  is  the  only  four-maga¬ 
zine  mixing  perforator  available,  and  is  ideal  for 
use  with  the  Linofilm  Quick  or  Super-Quick  sys¬ 
tems  as  well  as  for  preparation  of  tape  for  line¬ 
casting  machines. 


Plus 
a  full  range 
of  preparatory 
and  press  room 


jggttB  (VOW  .uum  mmK 


equipment 


600  SERIES— These  presses  are  built  for  the  big 
jobs.  Available  in  38"x52",  41"x56"  and  44"x63" 
unitized  single  and  multi-color  configurations. 


THE  MERGENTHALER  COLOR  SCANNER  is  a  high  perform 
ance  electronic  scanner  which  maintains  exceptional  fidel¬ 
ity  while  producing  color-corrected  separations  in  minutes. 


400/500  SERIES  — Get  the  prize  winning  lithography  you 
will  be  proud  of  from  these  unitized  sheet-fed  presses. 
Available  in  25"x38",  28"x40"  and  31"x44"  sheet  sizes. 


MEOIA  MASTER  SERIES- These  presses  embody  the  fea¬ 
tures  most  wanted  by  the  profit-minded  printer.  Avail¬ 
able  in  20"x28",  23"x33"  and  24"x36"  sheet  sizes. 


MERGENTHALER  NEWSMASTER-A  semi-cylindrical  web  offset  press 
ideal  for  the  medium  size  daily  or  large  weekly  where  page  capacity 
and  color  are  production  factors.  Speeds  to  30,000  PPH;  15,000  PPH 
collect  web  width  to  36".  Mergenthaler  also  markets  the  Pacer  36 
and  Mogul  Folder  for  the  weekly  newspaper  market. 


Mergenthaler 


graphic  arts 
company 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


The  Soviets  Are  Coming, 
The  Soviets  Are  Coming 


The  UPI  Kejun'fer  recently  published  a  letter  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  use  of  Soviet  as  a  synonym  for 
Hneeia  or  Russian,  The  writer  was  on  firm  enough 
ground  when  he  criticize«l  the  descriptive  anti-Soviet 
as  applied  to  a  play  written  in  czarist  times,  since  of 
course  Soviet  is  part  of  the  terminology  of  Commu¬ 
nist  Russia,  and  the  reference  was  an  anachronism. 

But  this  writer  went  on  to  castigate  the  use,  in  an¬ 
other  dispatch,  of  Soviets  to  mean  Russians  or  Russian 
leaders,  and  of  Soviet  to  mean  the  U.S.S.R.  The  soviet, 
he  objected  heatedly,  is  an  organizational  system  or 
council  within  the  Communist  structure,  and  to  write 
the  Soviets  for  the  Russians  is  ridiculous. 

But  not  so  ridiculous,  perhaps,  as  to  enter  a  protest 
like  this  without  making  some  effort  to  find  out 
whether  Soviet (s)  can  indeed  be  properly  used  in  the 
senses  criticized.  These  uses  are  commonplace  in  the 
press — so  frequent  that  they  pass  unnotice<l.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  in  itself  establish  them  as  acceptable, 
but  there  is  I'eason  to  suspect  that  the  press  laid  the 
gi’Oundwork  for  their  acceptance. 

Originally,  the  term  soviet  did  mean  only  a  gov¬ 
erning  council,  and  this  meaning  is  still  in  use.  But 
like  thou.sands  of  other  terms  Soviet  has  acquired  ex¬ 
tended  senses,  and  with  the  passage  of  time  they  have 
l)ecome  establishe«l  as  standard. 

Of  the  five  current  American  dictionaries,  all  recog¬ 
nize  the  senses  criticized  in  the  letter.  Webster  III 
gives  for  Soviets  “the  people,  leaders,  or  armed  forces 
of  the  U.S.S.R.”  and  for  Soviet  as  an  adjective,  “of, 
relating  to,  or  associated  with  the  U.S.S.R.  or  its  in¬ 
habitants.” 

The  Random  House  Dictionary  gives  for  Soviets 
“the  governing  officials  or  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union.”  I  don’t  want  to  be  tedious  about  this,  but  the 
Standard  College  Dictionary,  Webster's  New  World 
Dictionary,  and  the  American  College  Dictionary  all 
recognize  Soi'iet  as  an  adjective  meaning  “of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Soviet  Union”;  i.e.,  Russian. 

The  British  are  much  more  conservative  in  these 
matters.  Some  hidebound  Americans  refuse  to  use  any 
.American  dictionary,  hewing  instead  to  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary  and  thus,  among  other  things, 
foolishly  denying  themselves  access  to  the  definitions 
of  many  specifically  American  expressions.  Yet  The 
Concise  Oxford  Dictionary,  the  newest  (1964)  abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  OED,  equates  the  Soviet  with  Russia. 

None  of  the  half-dozen  or  so  dictionaries  of  usage 
(as  distinguished  from  general  dictionaries)  published 
within  the  last  ten  years  finds  anything  wrong  with 
the  extended  senses  of  Soviet. 

None  of  this  will  have  any  effect  on  the  man  who.se 
eyes  are  firmly  turned  to  the  past  in  matters  of  usage, 
and  who  has  never  learned  that  language  changes. 
And  while  it  may  be  possible  to  drag  a  politician  kick¬ 
ing  and  screaming  into  the  twentieth  century,  I  have 
never  known  a  diehard  on  questions  of  usage  to  do 
anything  but  kick  and  scream. 


No.  3.'>1 
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bottlenecks 


Keep  ’em 

rolling  i  - 
on  a  "  % 

May-Fran  Automatic 
Conveyor  System ! 


We  can  end  your  bottlenecks  and  problems 
with  a  May-Fran  engineered  newsprint, 
plate,  and  bundle  handling  system.  Your 
in-plant  operation  will  keep  rolling  the  auto¬ 
matic  way  which  means  savings  to  you  in 
time  and  money.  For  complete  information: 
Call  or  Write,  GRAPHIC  ARTS  DIVISION, 
MAY-FRAN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  210 
River  Street,  Room  22,  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
(201)  489-0066 


TvtAy-FRAN 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  DIVISION 

DIVISIONS  OF  FISCHFR  musmes: 

UAVFflAH  I  AUmCAH  MONORAIL  I  CANADIAN  MONORAIL  I  MAY  FRAN  GMBH 
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T  ournamentEnhances 
Carrier  Sales  Image 


Who  is  th«‘  tx'st  newspaper 
carrier  salesman  in  Kansas? 

That’s  what  the  WirJtita 
(Kans.)  Enf/le  and  Ileaam'ii 
state  circulation  director,  Har¬ 
old  Heneman,  decided  to  find  out 
four  months  ago  when  he 
launched  a  contest  to  determine 
a  state  sales  champ. 

The  promotion  Ix'gan  with  a 
series  of  play-offs  in  each  of  the 
state  department’s  10  circula¬ 
tion  districts.  Each  district  man¬ 
ager  held  cont*\sts  throughout 
towns  in  his  own  territory 
durinp  a  thre«‘-month  period, 
each  time  narrowing  down  the 
prospects  until  finally  10  car¬ 
riers  were  picked  as  district 
champ.s.  One  was  a  girl. 

With  the  cream  of  the  state 
carriers  in  hand,  Heneman  de¬ 
cided  the  “Tournament  of 
Champions”  shouhi  be  held  on 
“neutral  ground”  an  area  in  the 
state  totally  unfamiliar  to  each 
of  the  clistrict  winners,  and,  of 
course,  an  area  where  added 
circulation  was  desirable, 

Salina,  Kansas,  was  selected 

for  the  sales  contest,  and  each  of 
the  district  winners  came  to 
town  arnied  with  a  well-scrubbe<l 
face,  his  lH»st  sales  talk,  and  a 
thick  pad  of  new  subscription 
blanks. 

But  it  wasn’t  all  cold  turkey 

selling.  Heneman  had  directed 
that  10  areas  of  Salina  Ix' 
selected  for  sales  work,  that  each 
area  should  have  100  homes 
picked  for  sales  calls  and  that 
each  home  should  rtH’eive  a  full 
week’s  sample  of  the  newspajjer. 
At  5:30  p.ni.  Firday,  the  race 
was  on.  Each  carrier  was  de¬ 
livered  to  his  specific  area  for 
sales. 

Two  hours  and  8!)  new  orders 
later,  each  carrier  was  brought 
hack  to  his  motel  room  for  a 


gootl  night’s  rest  l)efore  the  final 
round  of  selling  and  call-hacks 
Saturday  morning. 

The  moment  of  truth  arrived 
at  noon  Saturday  with  each  car¬ 
rier  turning  in  his  final  group  of 
new  orders.  No  carrier  yet  knew 
where  he  stood  in  the  competi¬ 
tion.  Each  was  instructed  to 
keep  secret  how  many  starts  he 
had  written. 

1,72.3  New  Subs 

.\fter  a  brief  and  nervous 
luncheon  the  carriers  gathered 
for  the  awards  presentation. 

Final  count  of  new  orders 
totaled  183,  with  the  grand 
champ  writing  a  total  of  34. 
First  place  winner,  14-year-old 
Bart  McNeil  of  Hutchinson, 
Kansas  received  a  $100  savings 
bond,  plus  an  elaborate  trophy. 
District  champs  each  received  a 
trophy,  plus  a  $25  l)ond. 

Heneman  says  the  effects  of 
the  promotion,  including  each  of 
the  di.strict  contests,  resulted  in 

a  total  of  1,723  new  subscrip¬ 

tions. 

“This  is  the  type  promotion 
that  pays  dividends  in  new  busi¬ 
ness,”  Heneman  said,  “the  cost 
is  low,  the  results  are  great  and 
it’s  something  we  plan  to  make 
an  annual  affair  with  each  year 
l»eing  better  than  liefore.  “We 
wish  to  diminish  the  ‘carrier* 
concept,  and  promote  the  ‘sales¬ 
man  image’  among  our  hoys  and 
girls.” 

Georgette  Monaghan,  an 
adopted  girl  from  Thailand  now 
living  in  Longton,  Kansas;  the 
only  girl  out  of  the  10  contest¬ 
ants  wrote  the  following:  “I 
intend  to  be  back  for  next  year’s 
conte.st  .  .  .  after  all,  that  trophy 
is  too  i)retty  for  a  boy  to  keep.” 

Heneman  entered  the  circula¬ 
tion  business  two  years  ago  after 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

William  Gintbarq— Contulfing  Enqinaar  •  Harold  Cooper  AIA  •  Robert  K.  Ginsbarq  PE 

•  CONSULTATION 


Thir+y-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 


•  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 

•  PLANT  EXPANSION 

a  MODERNIZATION 

a  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 


331  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


being  with  the  Eagle  and  Beacon 
advertising  department  15  years, 
serving  as  Kansas  City  repre¬ 
sentative  and  subsequently  as 
national  advertising  manager. 
In  lf)r>.5,  Heneman  devised  a 
“Noah’s  .\rk”  promotion  which 
netted  the  Eagle  nearly  200,000 
lines  of  national  advertising  in 
a  period  of  18  months. 

*  *  * 

CHECKS  KOK  SI  BS 

From  May  13  through  June  29 
the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Pub- 
li.shing  Co.  is  running  a  circula¬ 
tion  contest  in  which  carriers 
for  the  three  newspapers  earn 
Spend-A-Checks  which  are  re¬ 
deemable  at  local  stores. 

E'er  each  new  daily  subscrip¬ 
tion,  Circulation  Manager  John 
-A.  Grimaldi  explained,  a  carrier 
receives  a  50c  Spend-A-Check. 
For  every  5  daily  increase  in  the 
draw,  he  receives  $2.50  in  checks 
and  for  every  4  Sunday  increase 
hf  gets  $1  in  checks.  District 
managers  also  earn  these  checks 
on  the  basis  of  their  work  with 
the  carriers. 

♦  ♦  * 

MOKE  .STAMtS  CDMING 

Mayor  Lindsay  has  approved 
the  news.stand  bill  which  allows 
operators  in  New  York  City  to 
offer  a  variety  of  merchandise 
(items  under  $1).  Gabriel  Lew- 
ander,  "Sew  York  News,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Newspaper  Sales 
Development  Committee,  said 
the  action  will  result  in  more 
.stands  and  l>etter  service  to 
newspaper  buyers. 

• 

Grenville  (^lark  Prize 

W  iniiers  Are  Named 

Joe  Lersky,  editor  of  the 
Celinn  (Ohio)  Daily  Standard, 
and  Jack  Bender,  cartoonist  of 
the  Waterloo  (Iowa)  Daily 
Courier,  have  been  selected  first 
place  winners  in  the  1967  Gren¬ 
ville  Clark  Editorial  Page 
.Award. 

Sponsored  by  the  Stanley 
F'oundation,  the  Award  is  made 
for  editorials  and  cartoons  which 
interpret  the  international  scene 
with  respect  to  the  achievement 
of  world  peace  through  world 
law. 

The  second  place  editorial  was 
written  by  William  J.  Woods  of 
the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer- 
Dispatch;  second  place  cartoon 
was  by  Bruce  Shanks  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News, 
Third  place  winner  in  the  edito¬ 
rial  category  was  Willis  Harri¬ 
son  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Evening  Bulletin,  and  there  was 
a  tie  for  third  place  cartoon  by 
William  S.  Sandeson  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  News  Sentinel 
and  Bert  Whitman  of  the  Stock- 
ton  (Calif.)  Record.  Winners 
are  presented  with  cash  awards 
and  inscribed  plaques  by  the 
Stanley  Foundation  of  Iowa. 


Alec  C.  Kerr 


Alec  Kerr  Is  Nuiiied 
Eel  ilor-of-ihe- Year 

A  veteran  journalist  who  has 
stayed  with  the  same  newspa¬ 
per  for  33  years  through  a  de¬ 
pression,  three  years,  and  sev¬ 
eral  changes  of  ownership  has 
been  named  Illinois  Editor-of- 
the- Year  for  1967  by  the  Illinois 

Press  Association. 

He  is  Alec  C.  Kei-r,  managing 
€!ditor  of  the  Harvey  Trilmne, 
and  sister  publications  South 
Holland  Tribune  ami  .Markham 
Tribune.  All  are  owned  by  Wil¬ 
liams  Press  Inc. 

Kerr  was  named  the  winner  at 
the  IPA  spring  convention  in 
Peoria  May  24.  Only  three  final¬ 
ists  were  selected  from  the  23 
daily  and  weekly  editors  nom¬ 
inated  for  the  award.  The  two 
other  finalists  were:  Jack  Sun- 
dine,  Moline  Daily  Dvipatch] 

and  Charles  Hayes,  Paddock 
Publications,  Arlington  Heights. 

Alec  Kerr  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  growth  of  the 
Harvey  Tribune  from  a  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  averaging  8  page.' 
to  a  .semi-weekly  averaging  64 
pages. 

From  Sports  to  PR 

Vancouvkr,  B.C. 

I).  J.  (Bud)  Elsie,  has  joined 
the  Vancouver  office  of  Public 
Relations  Services  Limited.  He 
joined  the  Vancouver  Sun  as  a 
sports  writer  in  1948,  and  after 
working  in  Toronto,  Montrea 
and  Europe,  covered  sports  am. 
general  news,  including  the  B.C 
Legislature,  for  the  Vancouver 
Province. 

• 

Motlol  Scholar 

Gainksvii.le,  Fla. 

Donna  Jean  Hoehn  of  Winter 
Park  has  l)een  chosen  the  “Out- 
.standing  Woman  Graduate”  of 
the  year  from  the  University  of 
Florida’s  College  of  Journalism 
and  Communications.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  campus  activities,  she  has 
Ixren  a  fashion  model  for  several 
local  .stores. 
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The  new  open-end  convertible 


260 

TA  REMASTER 


Computer-insurance  version 
of  the  world's  most  popular 

display  advertising  phototypesetter 


Why  the  Photon  260?  Say  you've  been  undecided 

about  buying  a  standard  model  Photon  200  for 

two  reasons.  One.  it's  direct-keyboard  operated 
only  —  with  no  provision  for  tape  drive  —  and  there 
may  be  a  computer  in  your  picture.  Maybe  next 
year,  maybe  later.  Reason  two:  you  hate  to  tie 
up  the  capital. 

That  being  the  case,  take  a  good  look  at  the 

Photon  260,  the  new  open-end  convertible  of 
phototypesetters.  It's  a  direct-keyboard  machine, 
but  it's  also  a  computer-tape-driven  machine  the 
instant  you  computerize.  And  even  then  you'll 
want  the  built-in  keyboard.  It's  the  quickest  way  to 
handle  short  takes  and  corrections.  A  lot  easier  than 
going  back  through  the  whole  computer  system. 
More  260  insurance:  outright  buyers  can  be  pro¬ 


tected  against  future  obsolescence  by  guaranteed 

future  exchange  or  return  privileges. 

Before  and  after  your  computer  conversion,  the 
260  will  more  than  pay  its  way.  It  holds  all  of  192 
type  fonts  at  one  time,  consisting  of  12  selected 
sizes  (5  to  72  pt.)  of  16  distinct  90-character 
typefaces.  It  mixes  any  combination  of  faces 
or  sizes  in  one  line,  sets  large  blocks  of  type  as 

single  pieces.  It  handles  a  grocery  ad  almost 
like  straightmatter. 


HOT 


WORLD  LEADER  IH  PHOTOTYPESETTING 


Send  now  for  your 
I  copy  of  the  new 
descriptive  folder  on 
Photon's  260,  the  new 
open-end  convertible. 
Learn  about  all  its 
unique  features  and 
special  leasing  details. 


PHOTON,  INC. 

355  Middlesex  Avenue 
Wilmington,  Massachusetts  01887 

Please  send  me  the  descriptive  folder  about  the  open-end  convertible  260. 

MY  NAME . 

TITLE  OR  POSITION 
COMPANY  NAME 
STREET  ADDRESS 


EP-J 


CITY 


STATE 


I 

I 

I 

I 


ZIP 
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Color  Picture 
Ready  to  Run 
In  90  Minutes 

Bill  Hill,  manager  of  the 
photo  and  photo  engraving  de¬ 
partments  for  the  Everett 
(Wash.)  Herald,  has  made  a 
movie,  titled  “90  Minutes  to 
Color,”  showing  how  the  Berkey 
Direct  Screen  System  produces 
a  fast  set  of  screened  separation 
negatives  in  his  paper’s  produc¬ 
tion  of  BOP  color. 

The  film  will  be  featured  at 
the  Berkey  Technical  exhibit 
during  the  .4NPA/RI  Produc¬ 
tion  Management  Conference  in 
Washington.  The  film  may  also 
l)e  borrowed  without  cost  from 
Berkey  Technical  by  newspa¬ 
pers  and  groups  interested  in 
the  Direct  Screen  i)rocess. 


“News  pictures  can  be  ready 
for  mounting  on  the  press  in  90 
minutes  from  the  time  the  film 
is  removed  from  the  staff  pho¬ 
tographer’s  camera,  and  nearly 
()(»  of  these  minutes  are  ex¬ 
pended  on  development  of  the 
Kktachrome  color  film,”  Hill 
said. 

In  1967,  the  Herald  installed 
the  Berkey  Direct  Screen  Sys¬ 
tem,  Most  of  the  time  involved 
in  the  process  is  in  <levelopment 
of  the  original  color  transpar¬ 
ency.  Both  E-3  and  E-4  proc¬ 
esses  require  about  the  same 
length  of  time  and  the  Herald 
uses  both  forms  of  chemistry 
since  color  film  ranges  from 
."omm  to  4x5 — the  latter  requir¬ 
ing  E-3  chemistrj’.  Developing 
and  dicing  time  is  about  60 
minutes  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions.  However,  the  developing 
process  can  be  speeded  with 
“hot”  chemistry. 

Hill  said  Kodak  Tri-Mask 
Film,  recommended  as  masking 


material  in  the  direct  screen 
process,  can  safely  be  developed 
at  75°F,  thus  reducing  the  tri¬ 
mask  procedure  to  about  six 
minutes,  particularly  when  the 
film  is  dipped  in  alcohol  to  speed 
the  drying  process. 

After  masking,  three  screened 
separation  negatives  are  ex- 
po.sed  with  the  Berkey  System 
in  less  than  7  minutes.  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  separations  in  a 
Pako  processor  takes  7  minutes. 
The  screened  separations  are 
then  exposed  to  metal  for  2  min¬ 
utes,  with  plate  development  and 
cutout  taking  6  minutes. 

The  finished  plates  are 
mounted  on  saddles  in  the 
stereo  department  for  direct 
printing.  The  Herald  has  a 
piess  run  of  38,000. 

Before  the  Berkey  Direct 
Screen  System  was  installed, 
color  separations  made  in  the 
engraving  «lepartment  required 
from  three  to  four  hours.  At 
that  time  total  color  production 
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averaged  about  five  pictures  per 
week.  During  April  1968  (26 
publishing  days),  the  Herald 
published  41  color  pictures,  us¬ 
ing  the  Berkey  System,  a  nearly 
300%  increase  in  use  of  color. 

Hill  explained  that  once  a 
staff  photographer  has  taken 
spot  news  color,  he  radios  the 
laljoratory  where  color  develop¬ 
ment  chemistry  is  heated  to 
l)roper  temperature  through  use 
of  a  heating  rod;  the  editorial 
department  is  advised  that  color 
is  available  and  it  is  determined 
whether  or  not  there  is  press 
capability.  If  so,  composing, 
stereo,  engraving  and  the  press¬ 
room  are  all  notified. 

If  necessary,  a  feature  color 
l)icture  already  scheduled  can 
ije  held  out,  but  the  pressroom 
may  have  to  reweb  in  order  to 
move  a  color  spot  out  front  for 
a  spot  news  shot. 

• 

Newspaper  Challenges 
Civil  Serviee  Seerecy 

Akron,  0. 

The  lieacon  Journal  has  gone 
to  court  to  challenge  a  Civil 
Service  Commission  ruling 
which  denies  access  to  .some  pub¬ 
lic  records. 

The  newspaper  filed  suit 
against  the  City  of  Akron,  “On 
l)ehalf  of  all  news  media  and 
the  citizens  and  taxpayers.  .  ." 
of  the  city. 

The  action  followed  the  Ak¬ 
ron  personnel  director’s  refusal 
to  release  the  names  of  appli¬ 
cants  for  a  supervisor’s  job  at 
a  municipal  golf  course. 

The  personnel  director,  Nich¬ 
olas  Buian,  cited  a  civil  service 
rule  which  says,  “Names  of  ap¬ 
plicants  shall  not  Ire  made  public 
prior  to  (the  civil  service)  ex¬ 
amination  except  by  permission 
of  the  civil  service  commission.’’ 

The  Beacon  Journal  charged 
that  the  rule  is  in  violation  of 
Ohio’s  open  records  law.  The 
law  says  that  “all  public  records 
shall  Ire  ojren  at  all  reasonable 
times  for  inspection.” 

• 

7500  Attend  School 
For  Cooking  Ideas 

Orlando,  Fla. 
Approximately  7500  cooks 
ranging  from  beginners  to  gour 
mets  attended  three  evening  ses 
sions  of  the  Sentinel  Star  Com 
pany’s  21st  Annual  Cooking 
School  May  7-9.  Barbara  Hor 
ton,  “Martha  Logan’’  home  ecom 
omist  from  Swift  &  Co.,  pre¬ 
sented  new  cooking  ideas, 
Everyone  attending  received  an 
Orlando  Sentinel  Cookbook  and 
a  handy  Irooklet  which  included 
dishes  prepared  on  stage  each 
night. 

A  recipe  contest  was  held  this 
year  to  coincide  with  the  cooking 
school  and  2,000  recipes  were 
received  in  just  six  days. 
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That’s  why  it  is! 
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news-people 


FAMILY  GATHERING — The  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Heiburqh.  president 
of  Notre  Dame  University,  shows  the  plaque  in  the  $350,000  Uni¬ 
versity  Club  (a  memorial  to  Lorena  Caroline  Gore)  to  four  sons  of 
the  donor:  From  the  left — Frederick  P.,  Theodore  T.,  George  H. 
and  Robert  H.  Gore  Jr.  Their  father,  who  was  unable  to  attend  the 
ceremony,  was  publisher  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  before 
he  sold  it  to  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Ted  Gore  is  president  of  Gore 
Newspapers  Co. 


I*iihlisli«‘r's 

VaNCIM  VKK,  If.  ('. 

.1.  K.  .Miller  ha.s  Imtii  ap- 
|M>int*‘(|  to  a  newly-created  post 
of  assistant  to  \V.  H.  Milnio-, 
president  of  Xorlhwi'st  1‘ulilica- 
tions  l.td.  .Northwest  owns  and 
operates  the  Priurf  di’orf/t’ 
zfti  and  the  1‘rhiff  h’li/ii'rt  .Vr'W’.s 
in  addition  to  six  weeklies  in 
H.  .Miller  was  publisher  of 
the  ('itiy.en  from  1 '.>(!()  to  l!>(i."> 
and  (luhlisher  of  the  Prnihnikv 
(Out.)  Oloti-rri-r  f i-om  Iblili  until 
Fehruar.v. 

*  *  * 

(biAKi.KS  .K.  Cl  V.  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Lnhhork  .Ico- 
tanrhi-Jini rtml  —  an  honorar.v 
IhH'tor  of  laws  detrret'  from 
Texas  Te«dinolo>ricaI  Colleji'e. 

*  *  * 

K.  .1.  Kkikhknukiw:,  iu'ws  edi¬ 
tor  •  of  the  Wiiislon-Salfin 
(N.  (’.)  Sfutiurl,  has  trans- 

f«*rred  to  the  i-opy  desk  of  the 
W'hiatini-Siih'ni  .hninitil  with 
special  emjihasis  on  work  with 
the  Sunday  pa|)er.  He  has  Is'en 
succ«*eded  as  news  editor  on  the 
Si'iitinel  by  .Mks.  .loAN  S.  I*A\V- 
Si'N,  fornuM'ly  a  copy  editor. 


.John  Sk.ack avks  —  fi-om  assist¬ 
ant  state  editor  of  the  WoKliinff- 
liiii  (I*.  C.)  Star  to  assistant 
Sunday  editor.  He  will  continue 
nit>ht<lub  and  musi«’  columns. 

♦  ♦  * 

KKANKI.IN  1).  .\RMSTRON(; — 
from  advertising;  inanaKer  to 
treneral  manager  of  the  llurifrutt 
(<).)  Trh'j/r<ii>li-Fontin,  succeed- 
in>r  .Aii.am  Horatka,  who  has 
retired  after  12  years  with  the 
paper,  the  last  20  years  as  K‘‘n- 
eral  mana>rer  and  publisher. 
.Iamks  K.  Cronkis — promoted  to 
:idvertisin>f  manager. 

♦  *  » 

Ckorck  Hiiiinukr.  editorial 
writer  for  the  ('inrimiati  (O.) 
Pont  tiHtI  Tiiiu’n-Stiir  for  32 
year.s — retired. 

»  *  ♦ 

Ku'harii  1.  Stun K-  from 
I’nited  Press  International  bu- 
i-eau  manager  in  Djakarta  to 
Westinphouse  Rroadcastinp  Co. 
at  KYW  ra<lio  in  I’hiladeljihia. 


SfK  Tidwki.l — from  reporter, 
UroiiiHont  (Tex.)  Kuti’riirine,  to 
Heaumont  bureau,  Port  Arthur 
('I'ex.)  W’irn. 


Kflilor  of  Kdiloriul 
I'a^rs  Is  .Appoiiilotl 

Win.ston-Sai.km,  .\.  C. 

.lay  Jenkins  has  iM-en  named 
editor  of  the  editorial  paRes  of 
the  Winnton-Siilriu  Journal  and 
Scutiurl.  He  succeeds  ,Io<*  Stroud, 
who  has  Kone  to  Detroit. 

.I<‘nkins,  18,  has  U-en  chief  of 
the  ('hurlottv  Ohnrrrvr’n  bureau 
in  Ualeitth  sinc<‘  late  ID.a.a.  He 
has  contributed  regularly  to  the 
Observer’s  editorial  pa^e. 

Jenkins  has  worked  as  a  news- 
pa|i(‘rman  in  Kalei}i:h  for  20 
.years. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jl.MMV  liAMRKRT,  Xutrhi'Z 
I tciiiorrut -  idecU’d  president  of 
the  l,ouisiana-Mississi|)pi  ,\sso- 
ciated  l‘ress  .Association. 

♦  4:4: 

Korkrt  U.  Ki'KKRT,  publisher. 
Hurt  ford  (Conn.)  Tiiurn  — 
elected  a  diriH'tor  of  the*  (ireater 
Hartford  Chamber  of  Comm<*rc<‘. 

*  *  * 

UlCHARI)  C.  CaRVKY,  editor, 
Spriuftfield  (.Mass.)  Ihiih/  Si'U'n 
-to  board  of  trustees.  Spring- 
field  (AilleRe. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Hayks,  formerly  with 
the  W'unhiujttou  Star — a  sujie- 
rior  service  award  from  the 
.ARiiculture  Department  for  his 
editiiiR  of  “Outdoors  US.'A,’’  the 
10(17  Yearbook  of  .A>rriculture. 

*  *  * 

.Mi  rraY  Powkrs,  retired  man- 
aRinp  editor  of  the  Akron  (O.) 
ISruron  Joumul,  has  lM*en  pro¬ 
moted  to  an  asscK’iate  professor- 
i^hip  at  Kent  State  University. 


HOVIDENCE 

JOUr^NAL- 

BULLETIN 


LINGUIST — Cecil  R.  Johnson  is 
the  first  reporter  on  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star  Telegram  staff 
who  can  sass  the  City  Editor  in 
Romanian.  A  former  linguist  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Johnson  has  a 
degree  in  English  from  North 
Texas  State  University.  The  Tex¬ 
arkana  native  had  no  previous 
journalism  experience  when  the  S-T 
hired  him. 


OUTSTANDING  male  journalism 
student  this  year  at  West  Virginia 
University  is  CHRISTOPHER 
NW060D0  who  compiled  a  3.S 
grade  average  (a  shade  under 
straight  As).  He  can't  go  home 
to  Biafra  because  of  the  civil  war 
in  Nigeria,  so  he  plans  to  enter 
graduate  school  to  study  tech¬ 
nical  journalism. 

Dwkn  Lkwis,  stall'  reporter 
for  the  (Irrrnnhoro  (X.  C.)  Daily 
.VcM’.s,  won  the  first  Holt  Me- 
Phc'rson  Communications  .Award 
for  excellence  in  reportinR  of 
reliRion.  The  award  is  presented 
by  the  Western  \.  C.  United 
Methodist  Conference  and  is 
named  for  the  editor  of  the 
Hiffh  I’oint  Kntcriirinr, 

♦  ♦  4: 

Kiiwarii  K.  Siianaiiax,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  I’oiiRressional 
Quarterly  in  WashinRton,  has 
joinral  the  city  news  staff  of  the 
Winnton-Snirtn  (X.  C.)  Journal 
as  city  hall  rei»ortei'. 

*  «  >ic 

PiiYi-iss  Fei.pcami’,  who  has 
covered  the  Paris  fashions  for 
the  Philadelphiu  I’ulletin,  will 
take  over  the  post  of  fashion  edi¬ 
tor  in  July,  succeediiiR  BarbaIU 
Raker  Rrown  who  resiRned  be- 
caus<‘  of  her  impendiiiR  mar- 


Kvert  Clark  has  resigned 
from  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
the  Sew  York  Times  to  join 
Sewsweek’s  AVa.shington  Bureau 
where  he  will  cover  the  science 
and  technology  beat. 

4t  *  4! 

Michael  J.  lloiti.Nsox,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Long 
Islnnd  Press  and  Xorth  Carolina 
newspapers,  has  been  appointed 
the  editor  of  Su rreitor,  a  marine 
management  magazine. 

4c  4c  4( 

Charles  E.  Swee.ney,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Prnvidenee 

(R.  I.)  Journal  and  United 

Press  International  in  Boston- 
named  Creative  Director-West 

Coast  at  A’oung  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 
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Hifkey  Made  Officer 
Of  Paper  Company 

Ai  gi  sta,  Ga. 

James  K.  Hickey  Jr.,  has  l)een 
named  vicepresident  of  Claren¬ 
don  Paper  Sales  Company  with 
offices  here.  He  has  been  south¬ 
ern  .sales  representative  for  the 
Great  Northern  Paper  Company 
for  two  years.  He  was  previously 
associated  with  the  Ledger- 
Kn(|uirer  Newspapers,  Colum¬ 
bus.  Georgia,  where  he  was  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  fiv'e  years. 


Ken  Rosenbaum — from  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Medina  (O.) 
County  Gazette,  to  the  state  desk 
of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 


TOPS  IN  PICS — Judith  Kay  Wilson  of  Chanute,  Kansas,  receives 
the  Kerns  Trophy  for  excellence  in  beqinning  photography  from 
Prof.  RoLert  L.  Kerns  and  Dr.  Robert  W.  Root  at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  school  of  journalism.  She  also  held  a  fellowship  In  the  Mental 
Health  Information  Program  and  will  spend  the  next  year  as  an 
intern  at  the  Washington  Department  of  Institutions,  Olympia. 

Executive  Editor 

William  D.  (Scotty)  James 
has  lieen  named  executive  editor 
of  the  Great  Falls  Tribune  and 
Leader.  Editorial  editor  since  I 
July,  1965,  James  will  continue 
to  have  supervision  of  the  edi- 

torial  pages,  according  to  Wil-  ^ 

liam  A.  Cordingley,  publisher  of  . 

the  two  newspapers, 


William  H.  Cowles  3rd 

Cowles’  Sons  Move 
To  Hifslier  Offices 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Changes  in  the  corporate  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Spokesman-Rcvieiv 
and  the  Spokane  Daily  Chron¬ 
icle,  publishetl  respectively  by 
Cowles  Publishing  CJompany  and 
Spokane  Chronicle  (Company, 
were  announced  here. 

William  H.  Cowles,  3rd  vice- 
president  ami  general  manager, 
has  moved  to  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  James  P.  Cowles 
became  vicei)resident. 

W.  H.  Cowles,  their  father, 
moved  to  chairman  of  the  board. 
He  continues  as  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  two  newspapers. 

James  Cowles  also  became 
president  of  the  Inland  Empire 
Pa]»er  Company,  Millwood, 
Wash.,  an  affiliated  company. 


llt  ssELE  Marabito — from  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Waukegan 
(111.)  News-Sun  to  the  rewrite 
staff  of  Chicago’s  American. 


Charles  .\.  Richards — from 
United  Press  International  bu¬ 
reau  manager  in  Lubbock,  Tex., 
to  head  of  the  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
UPI  bureau. 


Erwin  Swangard  has  retired 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun,  but  will  continue  as 
editorial  con.sultant.  Willia.m  T. 

Galt,  assistant  managing  editor, 
succeeds  him.  Bruce  Larsen 
moves  from  city  editor  to  assist¬ 
ant  ME.  executive  sports  director  of  the 

*  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  has 

Gerald  Huard  —  appointed  been  named  sports  editor  while 
.Acting  Director,  Division  of  Royal  Brougham  has  been 
Public  .Affairs,  the  U.S.  Depart-  named  associate  editor.  He  will 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  share  the  lead  sports  column 
Development.  He  succeeds  with  Owen  and  will  become  the 
Wayne  Phillips,  who  resigned,  p.ps  sports  ambassador  to  the 
♦  *  *  public. 

K.  Robert  Norling,  man-  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

aging  editor  of  the  Staunton  Simon  R.  Bailey,  after  five 
(Va.)  News,  has  been  named  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Walnut 
managing  editor  of  the  Concord  Creek  (Calif.)  Contra  Costa 
(N.  H.)  Daily  Monitor,  succeed-  Times  the  last  18  months  as  city 
ing  Scott  Blakey',  who  resigned  editor,  has  left  to  join  the  city 
to  join  the  San  Francisco  Chron-  desk  of  the  Tucson  (.Ariz.)  Daily 
iclc  staff.  Citizen  as  a  copy  editor. 


JOHN  R.  HARRISON,  president 
of  the  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger  and 
prc.sident-publisher  of  the  Gaines¬ 
ville  (Fla.)  Sun  of  the  Cowles 
Communications  Co.,  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florida  Foundation.  He 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial 
writing  in  I96S. 

*  *  * 

James  S.  Di’rante,  formerly 
with  the  Staten  Island  Advance 
— named  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Passaic  (N.  J.) 
Herald-News. 


Atisi^iiiiieiit  in  Inilia 

Augusta,  Ga. 

Dr.  John  H.  Gleason  has  been 
appointed  to  inaugurate  the 
new  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Bombay  University, 
India.  Now  dean  of  Augusta 
College  here.  Dr.  Gleason  will 
also  spend  two  months  in  India 
lecturing  at  universities  in  Cal¬ 
cutta,  New  Delhi,  Lucknow, 
Madras,  Hyderbad  and  other 
cities,  and  conduct  seminars  for 
working  journalists  in  South 
and  West  India. 


^  AND  COMPANr 
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pros  -  cons  •  history  •  pressures  •  politics  -  outlook 
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‘Action  Express’  Goes 
Where  the  Action  Is 


By  (ieraltl  B.  Healey 

A  couple  of  examples  of  the 
Chicago  The  express  has  two  two-way  action  that  Action  Express  gets: 

Bill  Anderson,  city  editor  of  radio  systems  as  well  as  a  citi-  The  Chicago  bureau  of  fores- 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  had  been  zens’  radio  band  which  enables  try  and  parkways  had  cut  down 
spending  a  lot  of  his  off-hours  reporters  assigned  to  the  mobile  dozens  of  diseased  and  dead  elm 
thinking  about  public  service  city  desk  to  have  walkie  talkie  trees.  The  remains  were  left 
columns.  communication  either  with  the  lying  around  in  many  areas, 


tion,  wrote:  “Swiftly.” 

These  questions  and  answers, 
two  or  three  in  each  column, 
are  called  by  Anderson  “Poli- 
teasers.” 

He  used  to  be  a  political 
writer  and  formerly  worked  in 
the  Tribune’s  Washington  bu- 


His  paper  had  been  running  mobile  unit  or  the  city  desk  in  taking  up  limited  parking  space, 
e  for  years  in  the  neighbor-  the  Tribune.  There  is  also  a  posing  hazards  to  motorists  and 

od  section.  But  there  was  a  'lillliilil ‘'i  i  ^ 

iH  Snmethinfir  else  was  needed.  I■i|  !  nlr“ 


hood  section.  But  there  was  a  lam  'lilliiilit ‘'t  tjMHS  ^ 

void.  Something  else  was  needed.  iHil  lIHlIlllr  •'  ”* 

The  result  was  Action  Ex¬ 
press.  It’s  not  only  a  column  but 
a  mobile  newsroom  that  gets 
out  to  the  peojjle  and,  where  pos¬ 
sible,  solves  their  complaints  or 
dilemmas  on  the  spot. 

This  city  room  or  new’s  room 
on  wheels  visits  Chicago  and 
suburban  neighborhoods.  Resi¬ 
dents  meet  with  the  Action  Ex¬ 
press  staff,  ask  questions  and 
air  their  views.  Many  of  the 

stories  that  develop  appear  in  ArTinw  cypoccc  u-  u  • 

the  .Action  Kxi.ress  column  dail>.  Line  and  similar  publi, 

The  mobile  news  room,  fash-  dispatched  to  some 

ioned  bv  Tribune  carpenters 

after  the  bus  was  delivered,  has  stereo  tape  and  an  ordinary 


ACTION  EXPRESS,  which  is  the  Chicago  Tribune's  mobile  answer 
to  Action  Line  and  similar  public  service  newspaper  columns,  stands 
ready  to  be  dispatched  to  some  area  of  civic  or  suburban  complaint. 


square  feet  of  working  'adio  receiver. 


space,  with  ceilings  six  feet,  four 
inches  high;  eight  feet  wide. 


If  the  problem  at  hand  can’t 


proving  dangerous  to  children. 

The  story  was  told  to  the 
-Action  Express  staffers  while 


be  solved  within  the  vehicle  the  the  vehicle  w’as  “on  location.” 


The  vehicle  is  equipped  with  two-way  systems  can  be  utilized  The  assistant  superintendent 
its  own  generating  plant  to  pro-  for  contacting  the  Tribune’s  city  of  the  forestry /parkways  bu- 
vide  power  for  an  aircondition-  for  information  that  will  reau  was  called  and  he  ordered 

ing  system  and  other  electrical  to  solution.  trucks  and  crews  to  the  area  to 

equipment  There  are  no  hard  and  fast  clear  the  debris.  Voila — Express 

rules  for  what  is  considered  -Action. 

<U>nditi<tiied  .''iirroiindings  .solution-worthv — just  the  in- 


<U>nditi<tiied  .''iirroiindings  .solution-worthy — just  the  in-  A  restaurant  manager  was 

u  u  „  stinct  of  the  newsmen  on  duty  talking  with  Mobile  City  Desk 

Thus,  visitors  have  a  chance  to  ^he  judgment  of  the  city  reporters  about  a  collapsing 

emse  \  i!  i  .  i.  editor  on  the  job  back  in  the  sidewalk  which  made  it  difficult 

fortable  surroundings  while  talk-  •>  for  wh.rs 


ing  to  a  reporter.  Ai  times  there 
have  been  as  many’  as  three 
reporters  in  the  bus,  with  a  copy- 
l)oy  available  to  direct  traffic 
into  and  around  the  vehicle.  .A 
photographer  is  generally’  pres¬ 
ent. 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place — In¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  In¬ 
vested  in  Australia. 

Te  kar*  In  touch  with  mirkatinq. 
■dvortoint.  publithini  and  oraohie 
arti  in  Auttralia  road 
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office.  for  mothers  to  push  b:iby’  bug- 

\arrative  .style  is  used  on  the  gies  to  a  nearby  foot!  store, 
column  rather  than  the  question  While  the  man  talked  re- 
and  answer  format  typical  of  porters  saw  a  woman  having 
-Action  Line  columns.  -Anderson  just  that  problem.  Further,  it 
believes  the  narrative  approach  was  pointed  out  there  was  al- 


is  more  readable. 

Major  Coverage  l’o<i*>ibl«‘ 

The  mobile  express  can  also 


most  a  bottomless  pit  under  the 
sidewalk.  The  restaurant  man 
demonstrated  by  shoving  a  yard¬ 
stick  into  a  hole  in  the  concrete 


lie  pressed  into  service  when  a  it  almost  disappeared.  He 

major  news  story’  is  breaking  afraid  someone  would  fall 

simply’  by’  a  city’  desk  call  to  the  deep  hole. 


unit  ordering  the  bus  to  move  to 
the  focal  area. 


So  was  the  mobile  staff  and 
the  bureau  of  street  traffic  was 
called.  Within  24  hours  the  site 


A]  system  of  transcril^rs  inspected  and  it  was  found 

available  at  the  Tribune  office  Lhe  restau- 

awaits  readers  calls  and  the  -i  l  i 

-  ,  ,  ,  rant  s  responsibilitv. 

paper  runs  a  telephone  number  ^  • 

inviting  telephone  use  on  com- 

’’’Tr^iighten  the  two-column-  »»  Bank 

width  illustrated  column  each  Ti  lsa,  Okla. 

day  -Anderson  includes  his  own  The  Tulsa  World's  publisher. 


width  illustrated  column  each  Ti  lsa,  Okla. 

day  -Anderson  includes  his  own  The  Tulsa  World's  publisher, 
whimsical  questions  and  answers  Byron  V.  Boone,  has  bought  for 
at  the  end  of  the  more  serious  an  estimated  $1.5  million  the 
n.aterial,  like:  “How  is  Barry  P'armers  and  Merchants  Bank 
Goldwater  running  for  the  Sen-  interest  of  Ed  E.  Hughes, 


ate  in  -Arizona  this  time?”  An¬ 
derson  answering  his  own  ques- 


interest  of  Ed  E.  Hughes, 
founder  of  the  institution  and 
many  years  its  board  chairman. 


Youths  Quiz 
’Selves  oil 
Major  Issues 

Harrisbi  rg,  Pa. 

-An  80-question  survey  of  the 
attitudes  and  opinions  of  17,817 
teen-agers  in  30  Central  Penn-  • 
sylvania  senior  high  schools  is 
the  latest  research  project  of  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot  and  Evening 
?^'ews. 

The  electronically  data-proc- 
essed  survey  basically  was  de¬ 
signed  and  administered  by  teen¬ 
agers.  With  the  exception  of  14 
questions  pertaining  to  leisure 
time  activities,  television  view¬ 
ing,  radio  listening  and  news¬ 
paper  reading  habits,  student 
cabinet  members  of  the  Capital 
-Area  Youth  Forum,  a  Patriot- 
News-spon  sored  project,  pre¬ 
pared,  structured  atul  worded 
the  questions. 

The  survey’  program,  proposed 
initially  by  John  H,  Baum,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Patriot- 
News,  was  to  include  only  stu¬ 
dent  responses  pertaining  to  . 
viewing,  listening  and  reading 
habits  but  was  expanded  at  the 
request  of  the  young  people 
themselves  to  reflect  their  views  , 
on  subjects  ranging  from  civil 
rights  and  Viet  Nam  to  sex, 
drugs  and  crime. 

Every’  effort  was  made  to  re¬ 
tain  anonymity’  and  eliminate 
personal  risk  of  identification  on 
the  questionnaires. 

Students  were  asked  to  be 
truthful  in  marking  their  re¬ 
sponses  with  a  No.  2  pencil  on 
IBM  answer  sheets. 

One  student  cabinet  member's 
father  was  a  program  analyst  in 
the  Pennsylvania  State  High¬ 
ways  Department.  He,  and  the 
special  assistant  for  automation, 
helped  the  students  in  structur¬ 
ing  questions  and  later  in  pro-  , 
gramming  their  results.  Later,  ; 
an  IBM  programmer  wrote  the 
Cobol  program  which  contained 
a  half-billion  computations  and 
another  half-billion  percentages. 
Nine  hours  of  IBM  360  computer  , 
time  was  required  to  process  the 
survey. 

Forty-one  tables  of  informa¬ 
tion  were  developed  for  each  of  , 
the  schools.  These,  which  per¬ 
mitted  comparisons  between 
norms  and  individual  schools  and 
provided  a  profile  of  student 
opinion  and  views,  were  given 
to  the  respective  school  adminis-  ; 
trators.  ^ 

William  T.  Lunsford  Jr.,  com¬ 
munity  service  director  of  the  J 
Patriot-News,  supervised  the  y- 
planning,  actual  development  f 
and  implementation  of  the  sur-  | 
vey  itself.  I 
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Dayco’s  Automatic  Wash-Up  Attachment  Cleans  Newspaper  Presses 
While  Pressmen  Web  &  Plate  For  Next  Run. 


Joe  Turner,  pressroom  foreman,  before  installing  Dayco’s  Automatic 
Wash-Up  Attachment. 


Helps  major  newspaper  cut  paper  waste, 
press  downtime;  pressmen  applaud 
improved  working  conditions. 

(From  Dayco  Newsmaker  ready  overtime  for  color 
Dispatches)  Dayco’s  Auto-  runs,  plus  newsprint  savings 
matic  Wash-Up  Attach-  up  to  400  pounds  on  each 
ment,  a  remarkable  cleaning  job.  The  MUwaukee  Journal, 
device  for  newspaper  presses  Detroit  News,  Louisville 
that  cleans  inkers  while  Courier-Journal,  Columbus 
pressmen  are  webbing  and  Dispatch,  Chicago  Sun¬ 
plating  for  the  next  run,  is  Times,  and  Toledo  Blade 
gaining  wide  acceptance  by  are  a  few  of  the  many  news- 
major  newspapers  across  the  papers  that  are  also  saving 
nation.  time  and  money  with  Day- 

The  Indianapolis  Star  re-  co’s  Automatic  Wash-Up 
ports  elimination  of  make-  Attachment. 


Shears  Ink  From  Press  Rollers 

The  wash-up  attachment.  Press  downtime,  necessary 
equipped  with  a  series  of  nylon  when  mounting  solid  plates 
blades,  shears  ink  from  the  for  a  run-off  cleanup,  is  elimi- 
entire  length  of  the  presses  nated;  paper  waste  is  cut  dras- 
steel  vibrator  roll.  The  sheared  tically.  And  the  wash-up  device 
roll  then  continually  attracts  cleans  automatically  while 
ink  from  the  other  press  rollers  pressmen  are  plating  for  the 
until  the  press  is  entirely  clean,  next  run. 


Dayco’s  Automatic  Wash-Up  Attachment,  installed. 


Also  a  color  separator 


While  primarily  used  for  clean¬ 
ing  presses,  Dayco’s  Automatic 
Wash-Up  Attachment  also 
makes  an  excellent  color  sep¬ 
arator  for  multi-color  printing 
on  a  single-color  press.  The 
cleaning  blades  are  engaged 
during  the  press  run  only 
where  the  color  splits  are  de¬ 
sired,  making  them,  in  effect, 
color  separators. 


The  wash-up  attachment  is 
adaptable  to  most  newspaper 
presses  built  since  1946.  For 
more  information  on  how  you 
can  clean  your  presses  faster 
and  more  efficiently  write 
Dayco  Corporation,  Printing 
Products  Division,  333  West 
First  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 
45401. 


Turner  after  installing  Dayco’s  Automatic  Wash-Up  Attachment. 
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FAMILY  GATHERING — The  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hetburgh,  president 
ot  Notre  Dame  University,  shows  the  plaque  in  the  $350,000  Uni¬ 
versity  Club  (a  memorial  to  Lorena  Caroline  Core)  to  four  sons  of 
the  donor:  From  the  left — Frederick  P.,  Theodore  T.,  George  H. 
and  Robert  H.  Gore  Jr.  Their  father,  who  was  unable  to  attend  the 
ceremony,  was  publisher  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  before 
he  sold  it  to  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Ted  Gore  is  president  of  Gore 
Newspapers  Co. 


Publisher’s  Aide 

Vancoi’ver,  B.  C. 

J.  E.  Miller  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  newly-created  post 
of  assistant  to  W.  B.  Milner, 
president  of  Northwest  Publica¬ 
tions  Ltd.  Northwest  owns  and 
operates  the  Prince  George  Citi¬ 
zen  and  the  Prince  Rupert  News 
in  addition  to  six  weeklies  in 
B.  C.  Miller  was  publisher  of 
the  Citizen  from  1960  to  196.') 
and  publisher  of  the  Pembroke 
(Ont.)  Observer  from  1966  until 
February. 

*  *  a 

Charles  A.  Guy,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Lubbock  Ava¬ 
lanche-Journal  —  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Laws  degree  from 
Texas  Technological  College. 

*  *  a 

E.  J.  Friedenberg,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Sentinel,  has  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal  with 
special  emphasis  on  work  with 
the  Sunday  paper.  He  has  been 
succeeded  as  news  editor  on  the 
Sentinel  by  Mrs.  Joan  S.  Daw¬ 
son,  formerly  a  copy  editor. 


PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL- 

BULLETIN 


news-people 


John  Seagraves — from  assist¬ 
ant  state  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Star  to  assistant 
Sunday  editor.  He  will  continue 
nightclub  and  music  columns, 
a  a  a 

Franklin  D.  Armstrong — 
from  advertising  manager  to 
general  manager  of  the  Bucyrus 
(O.)  Telegraph-Forum,  succeed¬ 
ing  Adam  Borycka,  who  has 
retired  after  42  years  with  the 
paper,  the  last  20  years  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  publisher. 
James  F.  Croneis — promoted  to 
advertising  manager. 

a  a  a 

George  Bidinger,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Post  and  Times-Star  for  32 
yea  r  s — reti  red . 

a  a  a 

Richard  I.  Stone — from 

United  Press  International  bu¬ 
reau  manager  in  Djakarta  to 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co. 
at  KYW  radio  in  Philadelphia, 
a  a  a 

Sue  Tidwell — from  reporter, 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise,  to 
Beaumont  bureau.  Port  Arthur 
(Tex.)  News. 


Editor  of  Eklitorial 
Pages  Is  Appointed 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Jay  Jenkins  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  editorial  pages  of 
the  Winston-Salem  Journal  and 
Sentinel.  He  succeeds  Joe  Stroud, 
who  has  gone  to  Detroit. 

Jenkins,  48,  has  been  chief  of 
the  Charlotte  Observers  bureau 
in  Raleigh  since  late  1955.  He 
has  contributed  regularly  to  the 
Observer’s  editorial  page. 

Jenkins  has  worked  as  a  news¬ 
paperman  in  Raleigh  for  20 
years. 

*  *  * 

Jimmy  Lambert,  Natchez 
Democrat — elected  president  of 
the  Louisiana-Mississippi  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Association. 

*  *  « 

Robert  R.  Eckert,  publisher, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  — 
elected  a  director  of  the  Greater 
Hartford  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

Richard  C.  Garvey,  editor, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News 
— to  iWrd  of  trustees.  Spring- 
field  College. 

«  ♦  « 

Jack  Hayes,  formerly  with 
the  Washington  Star — a  supe¬ 
rior  service  award  from  the 
Agriculture  Department  for  his 
editing  of  “Outdoors  USA,”  the 
1967  Yearbook  of  Agriculture. 

*  *  * 

Murray  Powers,  retired  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Akron  (O.) 
Beacon  Journal,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  an  associate  professor¬ 
ship  at  Kent  State  University. 


LINGUIST — Cecil  R.  Johnson  it 
♦ho  first  roportor  on  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tes.)  Star  Telegram  staff 
who  can  satt  the  City  Editor  in 
Romanian.  A  former  linguist  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force,  Johnson  hat  a 
degree  in  English  from  North 
Texas  State  University.  The  Tex¬ 
arkana  native  hed  no  previous 
journalism  experience  when  the  S-T 
hired  him. 


OUTSTANDING  mala  journalism 
student  this  year  at  West  Virginia 
University  it  CHRISTOPHER 
NWOBODO  who  compiled  a  3i 
grade  average  (a  shade  under 
straight  As).  He  can't  go  home 
to  Biafra  because  of  the  civil  war 
in  Nigeria,  to  he  plant  to  enter 
graduate  school  to  study  tech¬ 
nical  journalism. 

Owen  Lewis,  staff  reporter 
for  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  DaSy 
News,  won  the  first  Holt  Mc¬ 
Pherson  Communications  Award 
for  excellence  in  reporting  of 

religion.  The  award  is  presented 
by  the  Western  N.  C.  Unitef 
Methodist  Conference  and  i? 
named  for  the  editor  of  the 

High  Point  Enterprise. 

*  a  * 

Edward  K.  Shanahan,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Congressional 

Quarterly  in  Washington,  ha^ 
joined  the  city  news  staff  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
as  city  hall  reporter. 

a  a  * 

Phyliss  Feldcamp,  who  has 

covered  the  Paris  fashions  for 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  will 
take  over  the  post  of  fashion  edi¬ 
tor  in  July,  succeeding  Barbaja 
Baker  Brown  who  resigned  be¬ 
cause  of  her  impending  mar¬ 
riage. 

a  a  a 

Evert  Clark  has  resigned 

from  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
the  New  York  Times  to  joi” 
Newsweek’s  Washington  Buroao 
where  he  will  cover  the  s<  ieriu 
and  technology  beat. 

*  ♦  * 

Michael  J.  Robinson,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  f-onj 
Island  Press  and  North  Caroling 
newspapers,  has  been  appoint 
the  editor  of  Surveyor,  a  rtiariiK 
management  magazine. 

a  a  a 

Charles  E.  Sweeney,  fo"j 
merly  with  the  Provide^-" 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  Unit 
Press  International  in  Button 

named  Creative  Director-W 

Coast  at  Young  &  Rubicam,  In 
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Hickey  Made  Officer 
Of  Paper  Company 

Augusta,  Ga. 

James  E.  Hickey  Jr.,  has  been 
named  vicepresident  of  Claren¬ 
don  Paper  Sales  Company  with 
offices  here.  He  has  b^n  south¬ 
ern  sales  representative  for  the 
Great  Northern  Paper  Company 
for  two  years.  He  was  previously 
associate  with  the  Ledger- 
Enquirer  Newspapers,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Georgia,  where  he  was  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  five  years. 


Ken  Rosenbaum— from  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Medina  (0.) 
County  Gazette,  to  the  state  desk 
of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 


TOPS  IN  PICS — Judith  Kay  Wilton  of  Chanute,  Kansat,  receivat 
th»  Kernt  Trophy  for  excallance  in  beginning  photography  from 
Prof.  Robert  L.  Kernt  and  Dr.  Robert  W.  Root  at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  school  of  journalism.  She  alto  held  a  fellowship  in  the  Mental 
Health  Information  Program  and  will  spend  the  next  year  as  an 
intern  at  the  Washington  Department  of  Institutions,  Olympia. 

Executive  Editor  “ 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

William  D.  (Scotty)  James 
has  been  named  executive  editor 
of  the  Great  Falla  Tribune  and  F 

Leader.  Editorial  editor  since  f 
July,  1965,  James  will  continue 
to  have  supervision  of  the  edi-  wK 

torial  pages,  according  to  Wil- 
Ham  A.  Cordingley,  publisher  of  '  >  . 

the  two  newspapers. 


William  H.  Cowles  3rd 

lowles’  Sons  Move 
fo  Higher  Offices 

Spokane,  Wash. 
Changes  in  the  corporate  of- 
ieers  of  the  Spokesman-Review 
jid  the  Spokane  Daily  Chron- 
published  respectively  by 
cwles  Publishing  Company  and 
^pokane  Chronicle  Company, 
Irere  announced  here. 

William  H.  Cowles,  3rd  vice- 
president  and  general  manager, 
las  moved  to  president  and  gen¬ 
ial  manager.  James  P.  Cowles 
became  vicepresident. 

W.  H.  Cowles,  their  father, 
ir.uved  to  chairman  of  the  board, 
de  continues  as  chief  executive 
■Tieer  of  the  two  newspapers. 
James  Cowles  also  became 
ipesident  of  the  Inland  Empire 
’aper  Company,  Millwood, 
fash.,  an  affiliated  company. 


Russell  Marabito — from  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Woufcepan 
(Ill.)  News-Sun  to  the  rewrite 
staff  of  Chicago's  American. 


Charles  A.  Richards — from 
United  Press  International  bu¬ 
reau  manager  in  Lubbock,  Tex., 
to  head  of  the  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
UPI  bureau. 


Erwin  Swangard  has  retired 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun,  but  will  continue  as 
editorial  consultant.  William  T. 
Galt,  assistant  managing  editor, 
succeeds  him.  Bruce  Larsen 
moves  from  city  editor  to  assist¬ 
ant  ME. 


Gerald  Huard  —  appointed  been  named  sports  editor  while 

Brougham  has  been  jqhn  R.  HARRISON,  pre.i. 

Public  Affairs,  the  U.S.  Depart-  named  associate  editor.  He  will  qX  tu.  L«k»l«nd  fFI«  1  Ladaar 

ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  share  the  lead  sports  column  president-publisher  of  the  Sai 

Development.  He  succeeds  with  Owen  and  will  become  the  ville  |Fla.)  Sun  of  the  Co 

Wayne  Phillips,  who  resigm^d.  p.Ps  sports  ambassador  to  the  Communications  Co.,  has  1 

*  «  e  public.  elected  a  director  of  the  Uni 

K.  Robert  NoRLING,  man-  *  ♦  *  sity  of  ^lo^da  Foundation, 

aging  editor  of  the  Staunton  Simon  R.  Bailey,  after  five  , “fM  for  editi 
(Va.)  News,  has  been  named  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Walnut  wn  mg  m  ivo  . 

managing  editor  of  the  Concord  Creek  (Calif.)  Contra  Costa  James  S.  Durante,  forr 

(N.  H.)  Daily  Monitor,  succeed-  Times  the  last  18  months  as  city  with  the  Staten  Island  Ad% 

ing  Scott  Blakey,  who  resigned  editor,  has  left  to  join  the  city  — named  retail  advertising 

to  join  the  Snn  Francisco  C/iron-  desk  of  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Dailj/  ager  of  thf  Passaic  (N. 

icle  staff.  Citizen  as  a  copy  editor.  Herald-News. 


bsigrinient  in  India 

Augusta,  Ga. 
Dr.  John  H.  Gleason  has  been 
^pointed  to  inaugurate  the 
iew  Graduate  School  of  Jour- 
tlism  at  Bombay  University, 
ndia.  Now  dean  of  Augusta 
allege  here.  Dr.  Gleason  will 
i«o  spend  two  months  in  India 
xturing  at  universities  in  Cal- 
silia,  New  Delhi,  Lucknow, 
ladras,  Hyderbad  and  other 
ilies,  and  conduct  seminars  for 
-irking  journalists  in  South 
.1(1  West  India. 

«  «  * 

Thomas  R.  Bottomley,  for¬ 
mer  associate  editor  of  the 
Jiawit  News  Sunday  Magazine 
^tion  — named  managing  edi- 
»r  of  Motor  Boating  Magazine. 
*  «  * 

Arthur  Ciervo,  formerly  with 
^■^Brownsville  (Pa.)  Telegraph 
id  the  Associated  Press  in 


^  AND  COMFANY 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


pros  •  cons  •  history  •  pressures  -  politics  •  outlook 
fully  explained  in 
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,  *  *  -M— ^  ^  tion,  wrote:  “Swiftly.” 

*  \  KH  I  These  questions  and  answers, 

1/1011  l_iA.|Jl  COO  VFt-rV^O  two  or  three  in  each  column, 
■“■  are  called  by  Anderson  “Poli- 

thp  AchOfl  Is  Refused  to  be  a  political 

▼▼  llvyX  C/  JJ.  AO  formerly  worked  in 

the  Tribune’s  Washington  bu- 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey  reau. 

A  couple  of  examples  of  the 
Chicago  The  express  has  two  two-way  action  that  Action  Express  gets : 
Bill  Anderson,  city  editor  of  radio  systems  as  well  as  a  citi-  The  Chicago  bureau  of  fores- 

the  Chicago  Tribune,  had  been  zens’  radio  band  w'hich  enables  try  and  parkways  had  cut  down 

spending  a  lot  of  his  oflf-hours  reporters  assigned  to  the  mobile  dozens  of  diseased  and  dead  elm 
thinking  about  public  service  city  desk  to  have  walkie  talkie  trees.  The  remains  were  left 
columns.  communication  either  with  the  lying  around  in  many  areas. 

His  paper  had  been  running  mobile  unit  or  the  city  desk  in  taking  up  limited  parking  space, 
one  for  years  in  the  neighbor-  the  Tribune.  There  is  also  a  posing  hazards  to  motorists  and 
hood  section.  But  there  was  a  ’  W 

void.  Something  else  was  needed.  || 

The  result  was  Action  Ex-  > 

press.  It’s  not  only  a  column  but  T 

a  mobile  newsroom  that  gets  m  | 
out  to  the  people  and,  where  pos-  |  J  WMW/WJWC I 

sible,  solves  their  complaints  or  1  ■  ^ 

dilemmas  on  the  spot. 

This  city  room  or  news  room 
on  wheels  visits  Chicago  and 
suburban  neighborhoods.  Resi¬ 
dents  meet  with  the  Action  Ex¬ 
press  staff,  ask  questions  and 
air  their  views.  Many  of  the 

stories  that  develop  appear  in  Ar-Tinw  cvddccc  u-  l  •  iu  (-l-  t  u  •  k  i 
the  Action  Express  column  daily.  KPRESS,  wh.ch  .t  the  Ch.cago  Tnbun**  mob.l.  an,wy 

«  -1  '  TO  Action  Line  and  similar  public  service  newspaper  columns,  stands 

The  mobile  new  S  room,  ready  to  be  dispatched  to  tome  area  of  civic  or  suburban  complaint, 

ioned  by  Tribune  carpenters 

after  the  bus  was  delivered,  has  stereo  tape  and  an  ordinary  proving  dangerous  to  children. 
140  square  feet  of  working  radio  receiver.  The  story  was  told  to  the 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


ACTION  EXPRESS,  which  is  the  Chicago  Tribune's  mobile  answer 
to  Action  Line  and  similar  public  service  newspaper  columns,  stands 
ready  to  be  dispatched  to  tome  area  of  civic  or  suburban  complaint. 


radio  receiver.  The  story  was  told  to  the 

space  with  ceilings  six  feet,  four  H  the  problem  at  hand  can’t  Action  Express  staffers  while 
inches  high ;  eight  feet  wide.  ^  solved  within  the  vehicle  the  the  vehicle  was  “on  location.” 

The  vehicle  is  equipped  with  two-way  systems  can  be  utilized  The  assistant  superintendent 
its  own  generating  plant  to  pro-  for  contacting  the  Tribune’s  city  of  the  forestry/parkways  bu- 
vide  power  for  an  aircondition-  desk  for  information  that  will  reau  was  called  and  he  ordered 
ing  sj^m  and  other  electrical  •‘‘ad  to  solution.  trucks  and  crews  to  the  area  to 

equipment.  There  are  no  hard  and  fast  clear  the  debris.  Voila — Express 

rules  for  what  is  considered  Action. 

Conditioned  Surroundings  solution-worthy — just  the  in-  A  restaurant  manager  was 
-Ml,  stinct  of  the  newsmen  on  duty  talking  with  Mobile  City  Desk 

^  Thus,  ^sitors^ve  a  chance  to  judgment  of  the  city  reporters  about  a  collapsing 

XeurViofalw  editor  on  the  job  back  in  the  sidewalk  which  made  it  difficult 
fortable  surroundings  for  mothers  to  push  baby  bug- 

^  aa  Narrative  style  is  used  on  the  gies  to  a  nearby  food  store, 

ave  n  m  m  y  column  rather  than  the  question  While  the  man  talked  re- 

repo  TS ^^d  answer  format  typical  of  porters  saw  a  woman  having 
boy  to  dir^  troffic  ^ine  columns.  Anderson  just  that  problem.  Further,  it 

°  V,**  _ii„  nroo  believes  the  narrative  approach  was'  pointed  out  there  was  al- 

photographer  is  generally  pres-  readable.  most  a  bottomless  pit  under  the 


equipment. 

Conditioned  Surroundings 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  )Vealfb 
Offers  Opporfunifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place — In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  In¬ 
vested  in  Australia. 
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Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $9 
Corntr  Butt  k  Clisdtll  Sts.,  Surry  Hilli. 

SySasy.  Aastralia 


Major  Coverage  Possible 


most  a  bottomless  pit  under  the 
sidewalk.  The  restaurant  man 
demonstrated  by  shoving  a  yard- 


The  mobile  express  can  also  stick  into  a  hole  in  the  concrete 
I  be  pressed  into  service  when  a  until  it  almost  disappeared.  He 
major  news  story  is  breaking  afraid  someone  would  fall 

1  simply  by  a  city  desk  call  to  the  hole. 


unit  ordering  the  bus  to  move  to 
the  focal  area. 


So  was  the  mobile  staff  and 
the  bureau  of  street  traffic  was 
called.  Within  24  hours  the  site 


"^•1  •"^P^^ted  and  it  was  found 

awaits  readers’  calls  and  the  “S’,  ' 

*  I  1  rflnt  s  rcsponsibilivv* 

paper  runs  a  telephone  number  ^  ^  ^ 

inviting  telephone  use  on  com- 

^'To^iighten  the  tv^o-column-  ^hare  in  Bank 

width  illustrated  column  each  Tulsa,  Okla. 

day  Anderson  includes  his  own  The  Tulsa  World’s  publisher. 


whimsical  questions  and  answers  Byron  V.  Boone,  has  bought  for 
at  the  end  of  the  more  serious  an  estimated  $1.5  million  the 
material,  like:  “How  is  Barry  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank 
Goldwater  running  for  the  Sen-  interest  of  Ed  E.  Hughes, 
ate  in  Arizona  this  time?”  An-  founder  of  the  institution  and 
derson  answering  his  own  ques-  many  years  its  board  chairman. 


Youths  Quiz 
’Selves  on 
Major  Issues 

Harrisbi  rg,  Pa, 

An  80-question  survey  of  the 
attitudes  and  opinions  of  17,81" 
teen-agers  in  30  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  senior  high  schools  is 
the  latest  research  project  of  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot  and  Evening 
News. 

The  electronically  data-proc- 
essed  survey  basically  was  de¬ 
signed  and  administered  by  teen¬ 
agers.  With  the  exception  of  14 
questions  pertaining  to  leisure 
time  activities,  television  view¬ 
ing,  radio  listening  and  news¬ 
paper  reading  habits,  student 
cabinet  members  of  the  Capital 
Area  Youth  Forum,  a  Patriot- 
News-sponsored  project,  pre¬ 
pared,  structured  and  worded 
the  questions. 

The  survey  program,  proposed 
initially  by  John  H.  Baum,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Patriot- 
News,  was  to  include  only  stu¬ 
dent  responses  pertaining  to 
viewing,  listening  and  reading! 
habits  but  was  expanded  at  the 
request  of  the  young  people 
themselves  to  reflect  their  views 
on  subjects  ranging  from  civil 
rights  and  Viet  Nam  to  sex, 
drugs  and  crime. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  re¬ 
tain  anonymity  and  eliminate 
personal  risk  of  identiflcation  on 
the  questionnaires. 

Students  were  asked  to  be 
truthful  in  marking  their  re¬ 
sponses  with  a  No.  2  pencil  on 
IBM  answer  sheets. 

One  student  cabinet  member’s 
father  was  a  program  analyst  in 
the  Pennsylvania  State  High¬ 
ways  Department.  He,  and  the 
special  assistant  for  automation, 
helped  the  students  in  structur¬ 
ing  questions  and  later  in  pro¬ 
gramming  their  results.  Later, 
an  IBM  programmer  wrote  the 
Cobol  program  which  contained 
a  half-billion  computations  and 
another  half-billion  percentages. 
Nine  hours  of  IBM  360  computer 
time  was  required  to  process  the 
survey. 

Forty-one  tables  of  informa¬ 
tion  were  developed  for  each  of 
the  schools.  These,  which  per¬ 
mitted  comparisons  between 
norms  and  individual  schools  and 
provided  a  profile  of  student 
opinion  and  views,  were  given 
to  the  respective  school  adminis¬ 
trators. 

William  T.  Lunsford  Jr.,  com¬ 
munity  service  director  of  the 
Patriot-News,  supervised  the 
planning,  actual  development 
and  implementation  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  itself. 
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*thePi*essman* 


Dayco’a  Automatic  Waah-Up  Attachment,  installed. 


Also  a  color  separator 


While  primarily  used  for  clean-  The  wash-up  attachment  is 
ing  presses,  Dayco’s  Automatic  adaptable  to  most  newspaper 
Wash-Up  Attachment  also  presses  built  since  1946.  For 
makes  an  excellent  color  sep-  more  information  on  how  you 


arator  for  multi-color  printing  can  clean  your  presses  faster  Turner  after  insulting  Dayco’s  Automatic  Wash-Up  Attachment. 


Dayco’s  Automatic  Wash-Up  Attachment  Cleans  Newspaper  Presses 
While  Pressmen  Web  &  Plate  For  Next  Run. 


Helps  major  newspaper  cut  paper  waste, 
press  downtime;  pressmen  applaud 
improved  working  conditions. 


Shears  Ink  From  Press  Rollers 


The  wash-up  attachment, 
equipped  with  a  series  of  nylon 
blades,  shears  ink  from  the 
entire  length  of  the  presses 
steel  vibrator  roll.  The  sheared 
roll  then  continually  attracts 
ink  from  the  other  press  rollers 
until  the  press  is  entirely  clean. 


Press  downtime,  necessary 
when  mounting  solid  plates 
for  a  run-oir  cleanup,  is  elimi¬ 
nated;  paper  waste  is  cut  dras¬ 
tically.  And  the  wash-up  device 
cleans  automatically  while 
pressmen  are  plating  for  the 
next  run. 


Joe  Turner,  pressroom  foreman,  before  insUlling  Dayco’s  Automatic 
Wash-Up  AtUchment. 


(From  Dayco  Newsmaker 
Dispatches)  Dayco’s  Auto¬ 
matic  Wash-Up  Attach¬ 
ment,  a  remarkable  cleaning 
device  for  newspaper  presses 
that  cleans  inkers  while 
pressmen  are  webbing  and 
plating  for  the  next  run,  is 
gaining  wide  acceptance  by 
major  newspapers  across  the 
nation. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  re¬ 
ports  elimination  of  make- 


ready  overtime  for  color 
runs,  plus  newsprint  savings 
up  to  400  pounds  on  each 
job.  The  Milwaukee  Joiumal, 
Detroit  News,  Louisville 
Courier- Journal,  Columbus 
Dispatch,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  and  Toledo  Blade 
are  a  few  of  the  many  news¬ 
papers  that  are  also  saving 
time  and  money  with  Day¬ 
co’s  Automatic  Wash-Up 
Attachment. 


on  a  single-color  press.  The  and  more  efficiently  write 
cleaning  blades  are  engaged  Dayco  Corporation,  Printing 
during  the  press  run  only  Products  Division,  333  West 
where  the  color  splits  are  de-  First  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 
sired,  making  them,  in  effect,  45401. 


DAYCO 

CORPORATION 


PRINTING  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

DAYTON,  OHIO 


color  separators. 


Copyright  1968  by  Dayco  Corporation 


if  offset  is  in  your 
future...  consider 
the  proven  design 


When  your  requirements  are  to 
print  with  the  best  offset  equipment 
available  in  the  country  today, 
investigate  our  100  years  of  technical 
know  how  in  the  design  and 
manufacture  of  superior  printing 
presses  .  .  .  your  decision  will  be 


WOOD 

offsell 


clear ...  Go  with  Wood  . .  .  The  Total 


Offset  installation  from  the  bottom 


up.  Designed  for  full  color  or  all 
black,  newspaper  or  publication  work. 


ff  'r  would  be  ploasod  to  show  you  Total  W ood 
Off  sot  in  action  .  .  .  wc  can  make  the  arrangements 
if  you'll  contact  us  by  phone  or  letter. 


Rapid  lock  up  features  on  plate  and 
blanket  cylinders  make  for  the  fastest 
make  ready  in  the  business.  Positive 
plate  lock  up  results  in  rapid 
registration. 


Drive  units:  Coupled  drive  units 
designed  to  insure  positive  registra¬ 
tion  of  the  color  cylinders  throughout 
the  run. 


Control  panels  at  each  unit.  Ink 
adjustment  activated  by  push  butt: 
control  at  the  panel,  in  addition 
to  other  normal  press  controls. 


WOOD  INDUSTRIES,  IN 


Actual  press  room  photos  of  a  Wood 
installation  at  the  Daytona  News- 
Journal — on  production  6  days  a  week, 
two  editions  per  day. 


^signed  with  production  in  mind. 
'Easy  access  thru  the  arch  to  the 
water  motion  and  other  important 
maintenance  points. 


High  Speed  folders:  Folders  are 
available  to  meet  your  specific 
requirements.  All  Wood  folders  have 
proven  superior  in  production 
assignments. 


Flying  Pasters:  World  famous  Wood 
RTF's  are  the  most  efficient  means  of 
making  a  splice  at  press  speeds  for 
increased  production  and  minimum 
spoilage. 


The  Unexpected  Usually  Happens 


In  Construction  of  A  New  Plant 


WlLLIAMSBl'RG,  Va. 

Speaking  in  the  language  of 
the  Navy,  a  new  newspaper 
plant  and  its  employes  must  be 
“shaken  down”  before  men  and 
machines  operate  as  a  team. 

William  J.  Raubinger,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  offered 
this  advice  on  “Living  with  a 
New  Newspaper  Plant”  in  a 
talk  at  the  Spring  conference  of 
the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers 
here  last  week. 

Raubinger  was  a  participant 
in  a  discussion  of  “Problems  in 
Expansion”  in  which  executives 
of  several  newspapers  that  have 
recently  carried  out  building 
projects  described  some  of  the 
things  they  encounter  that  don’t 
show  up  in  the  architects’  blue¬ 
prints. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Press  is 
now  located  in  a  new  building — 
l)elieved  to  have  capacity  for  the 
next  25  years,  possible  50  years 
— in  a  downtown  area  with 
major  news  sources  across  the 
street  and  a  raili  i  i  siding  at 
the  back  door. 

However,  Raubinger  related, 
after  10  years  of  planning,  when 
the  building  b<came  a  reality, 
this  is  what  ha|)pen'  I : 

Systems  Inoperative 

“Machinery  and  human 
nature,  b<  ng  what  they  are, 
provided  countless  problems 
from  the  moment  we  moved  into 
our  new  plant.  Presses  that  ran 
well  in  tests  for  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  we  moved  suddenly  started 
to  act  up,  and  very  late  runs 
were  the  rule,  lather  than  the 
exception.  The  advertising  de¬ 
partment  dl  l  amed  up  and  .sold 
every  weird  printing  combina¬ 
tion  conceivable,  for  our  first 
edition  printed  in  the  n*  \\  plant. 

“Nothing  in  the  area  of  Imild- 
ing  equipment  or  production 
machinery  seemed  to  work  as  it 
should.  Seemingly  everything 
had  to  I)e  reworked  or  read¬ 
justed  l)efore  it  functioned 
pioperly.  Fortunately,  consider¬ 
able  amounts  were  held  in 
escrow  to  fore*'  corrections  and 
cover  backcharges,  but  this 
didn’t  get  the  paper  out  on  time. 
Press  Inarings  burned  out  t)e- 
cause  some  machinist  failed  to 
properly  connect  lubrication 
lines.  Plumbing  systems  were 
inoperative,  I)ecause  valves  were 
installed  backwards,  or  because 
the  wrong  valve  was  used.  The 
list  of  such  items  is  l)eyond 
count.  They  have  to  be  tackled 
one  at  a  time,  until  eventually 


you  get  the  necessary  adjust¬ 
ment  and  changes  made,  so  that 
coordinated  systems  operate  as 
they  were  intended  to. 

“People  are  another  problem. 
They  resist  change,  and  moving 
them  from  one  plant  to  another, 
and  from  one  machine  to  an¬ 
other,  throws  them  off  their 
stride.  Those  who  griped  about 
it  being  too  hot  or  too  cold  in 
the  old  plant  are  still  griping. 
Lights  are  too  dim,  or  too  bright. 
‘Why  wasn’t  the  pencil  sharp¬ 
ener  located  closer  to  my  desk?’ 
and  so  on.  Simple  things  like 
locating  a  machine  switch  in  a 
slightly  different  location  will 
throw  people  off  stride  for 
weeks.  In  some  cases,  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  electrical  machine  con¬ 
trols  was  not  accurately  guess¬ 
timated  and,  of  cour.se,  had  to 
be  moved  or  supplemented. 

A  Hole  in  the  Wall 

A  lot  of  “little  things”  went 
wrong  in  the  early  stages  of 
building  the  Press  Pavilion,  an 
addition  to  tb'*  home  of  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and  Times, 
it  was  reported  by  John  Q. 
Schell,  busin'  .ss  manager  and 
treasurer  of  those  newspa])ers. 

As  he  told  it  to  the  con¬ 
trollers: 

“When  we  were  building  our 
addition,  storage  of  construction 
material  became  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem,  as  the  plant  site  has  no 

ace  other  than  that  occupied 
b;  the  building.  The  latter  was 
literally  built  from  the  inside 
out;  most  supplies  were  stored 
inside  as  long  as  that  could  be 
accomplished.  So  we  blocked  the 
rear  sidewalk  and  got  permis¬ 
sion  to  fence  off  about  one-third 
of  the  street  for  storage  and  a 
construction  shack. 

“In  moving  a  sink  in  the  photo 
lab,  a  water  line  broke,  and 
before  the  supply  could  be  shut 
off,  the  circulation  office  got  a 
good  soaking.  A  jack-hammer 
which  was  l)eing  u.sed  to  chip 
into  the  outside  wall  went  a 
little  too  far  and  punched  a  hole 
in  the  accounting  department.  A 
gas  main  which  no  one  realized 
ran  through  the  alley  was  punc¬ 
tured,  and  even  the  gas  com¬ 
pany  didn’t  know  where  to  shut 
off  the  supply. 

“Telephone  service  had  to  be 
completely  changed,  forcing  a 
shutdown  of  all  phone  communi¬ 
cations  while  cables  were  being 
spliced.  Fortunately,  we  talked 
the  telephone  company  into 
doing  this  between  2:00  and  6:00 
in  the  morning.  A  drain  pipe 
carrying  acid  from  the  en¬ 


graving  department  was  broken 
in  the  area  to  be  occupied  by  the 
new  reel  room,  and  had  to  be 
relocated,  which  shut  down  the 
engraving  department  for 
awhile. 

“Shipments  of  press  com¬ 
ponents  from  the  manufacturer’s 
various  plants  were  not  exactly 
coordinated,  so  we  found  reels 
arriving  ahead  of  Y-columns  to 
which  they  were  to  be  attached, 
and  so  on.  One  unit  arrived  on  a 
piggy-back  trailer  which  had 
partly  collapsed. 

Home-Made  Layout 

“We  consulted  two  experts  in 
composing  room  layout  for  ad¬ 
vice  on  an  efficient  layout  for  the 
department.  However,  the  lay¬ 
outs  they  furnished  us  took  into 
account  only  the  open  floor 
space,  with  no  regard  to  exits, 
permanent  columns,  windows, 
etc.  We  finally  scrapped  the 
plans  and,  with  the  aid  of  those 
who  would  use  it,  redesigned  the 
area  ouiselves.  .And  since  most 
of  the  equipment  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  was  being  relocated, 
it  l)ecame  obvious  that  major 
levisions  in  electrical  ser\’lce 
would  become  necessary.  The  old 
panels  were  heavily  loaded  and 
somewhat  obsolete,  so  we  in¬ 
stalled  new  overhead  bus-ducts 
for  all  composing  room  equip¬ 
ment. 

Finally,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  took  a  look  at  our  re¬ 
turns  for  the  period  involved 
and  differed  with  us  on  which 
items  constituted  repairs  and 
which  were  capital  expenditures. 
Certain  items  in  the  remodeling, 
suah  as  tiling  over  a  previously 
unfloored  area,  removal  of  exist¬ 
ing  partitions  and  extensions  of 
electrical  serv  ice  were  added  to 
the  cost  of  the  building  and 
removed  from  expenses.  While 
we  knew  some  of  these  items 
might  be  questioned,  they  were 
outside  the  area  of  new  con- 
.struction  and  were  not  per¬ 
formed  under  the  agreement 
with  the  general  contractor. 

A  Computer  Helps 

Arthur  A.  Brown,  comptroller 
of  the  Newport  News  (Va.) 
Press  and  Times-Herald,  has 
just  recently  been  through  the 
myriad  details  involved  in  the 
budgeting  for  a  new  building. 
It’s  not  a  short-term  project  by 
any  means.  Brown  remarked. 
He  told  about  his  role: 

“Budgeting  for  a  new  building 
is  usually  planned  by  manage¬ 
ment  on  a  large  scale.  Once  it 


has  been  decided  what  t  le  pnj 
posed  building  will  cost  it  igj 
management  decision  <•!  ho- 
much  can  be  spent. 

“After  work  has  begun  th?r" 
are  hundreds  of  items  to  be  in- 
eluded  and  unless  there  i.s  a  goo.^ 
recording  system,  unforeseen  ex¬ 
penses  can  cause  the  budget  to 
grow.  Our  problem  promised  to| 
be  unique  because  we  had  a  gen 
eral  contractor  and  subcontrac 
tors  doing  work  for  us. 

“Fortunately,  managemen 
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worked  out  a  very  nice  systenf 
of  purchasing  for  the  new 
and  equipment.  Each  contraor 
or  item  was  given  a  special  pur 
chase  order  number.  This  pur 
chase  order  was  only  for  new 
plant  and  equipment  and  not  foij 
regular  items  of  purchase, 

“We  put  the  computer  to  'vorlteakt 
keeping  track  of  each  contractile 
subcontract  or  piece  of  equip^ns. 
ment.  The  original  purchas«[ 
order  number  was  assigned  , 

every  related  item  on  the  orderE^ 
When  the  list  was  printed  on 
computer  everything  fell  intol^yg 
purchase  order  number 
“A  print-out  was  made  at  the 
end  of  each  month.  It  showed 
the  purchase  order  number,  date 
of  purchase,  description  of  itenitred 
serial  number,  model  numberftwie 
amount  of  purchase  order,  an 
balance  due.  When  payment  \va|, 
made,  the  voucher  numl)er  an 
amount  of  payment  were  show; 
as  well  as  the  now  updated  ba 
ance  due.  Consequently 
print-out  served  the  double  pur 
pose  of  a  property  list  as  we! 
as  an  updated  accounts  payab. 
ledger. 

“We  plan  to  use  this  applica 
tion  for  two  more  steps.  Whe: 
a  final  inventory  is  made  of  th- 
new  plant  and  equipment,  thi- 
will  be  the  list  we  will  refer  t 
for  identification  and  location 
When  we  transfer  the  huildini 
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and  equipment  to  the  deprecia 
tion  ledger  we  will  use  this  t 
assist  us.  For  instance,  eh  ctricai^uce 
installation  and  fixtures  can  bJmlf-fit 
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packaged  into  a  single  unit  or. 
the  record,  so  that  an  appropr 
ate  depreciation  record  can  > 
maintained  and  an  appropiiat^ 
life  can  be  assigned.” 
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‘Cold’  Summer  Ahead 

Geneva,  N.I 
In  a  $1100,000  improvemen: 
progi  am,  the  Geneva  Times  wi.. 
change  to  cold  type  and  offse: 
printing  within  the  next  year 
A  32-page  offset  press  is  schec 
uled  for  arrival  in  July,  but  tb 
24-page  letterpress  will  be  helc 
alongside  until  the  new  systen 
is  tested.  General  Manager  Job 
F.  Bertram  said.  After  the  oi; 
press  is  sold,  the  foundation  f 
will  be  filled  in.  The  14,"00-cb 
culation  daily  is  converting 
photocomposition. 
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Programming  for  Total  Paging 

Plate  Breakthrough 

Plant  *  Equipment 


Still  Awaits 

By  George  A.  Boucher 

Mergenthairr  Linotype  Co. 

There  is  considerable  justifi- 
*tion  for  the  production  of  dis- 
ilay  advertising  by  photograph- 
c  means — or,  quite  possibly,  by 
athode  ray  tube  typesetting. 
Production  of  classified  offers 
:reat  potential,  the  thorough 
realization  of  which  is  depen- 
ient  upon  a  plate  breakthrough. 
Production  of  news  by  these 
lystenis  is  economically  doubt¬ 
ful  unless  the  expected  plate 
ireakthrough  achieves  results 
Deyond  our  fondest  expecta- 
:ions. 

In  short,  there  is  no  magic  in 
hese  new  systems,  even  though 
here  is  a  great  deal  of  appeal. 
They  have  to  be  subjected  to  a 
ralue  analysis  before  installa- 
:ion  is  undertaken.  However, 
here  is  a  strong  force  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  personnel  and  sys- 
iems  in  your  plant  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  advantage  of 
hose  tools  that  lie  ahead. 

There  are  a  number  of  ad- 
rantages  in  using  a  general  pur¬ 
pose  computer  to  process  dis¬ 
play  advertising.  One  of  them  is 
s  central  tape  preparation  room 
which  can  provide  all  input  to 
tie  computer  system.  This  pro¬ 
duces  the  output  to  drive  hot 
metal  machines  for  news  or 
classified  and  drive  the  photo- 
?raphic  typesetting  system  for 
display  advertising.  There  is  a 
substantial  reduction  in  invest¬ 
ment  in  keyboards,  plus  ability 
to  shift  the  labor  force  from 
me  requirement  to  another  to 
accommodate  peak  loads.  If  the 
computer  is  sophisticated 
enough,  the  mark-up  job  can  be 
reduced  considerably  through 
self-fitting  copy  blocks. 

Copy  Block  Composition 

It  makes  good  sense  to  have 
the  total  output  of  the  system 
provide  copy  block  composition 
(as  has  proven  to  be  common 
practice  with  keyboard  driven 
'Tstem.s).  The  mark-up  man 
must  provide  the  keyboard  op¬ 
erator  with  all  information  he 
*could  have  provided  for  stand¬ 
ard  photocomposition  operation. 


(&cerpt8  from  a  talk  at  the 
Spring  Conference  of  the  Insti- 
•ate  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers,  May  27, 
Williamsburg,  Va.  “Bert” 
Voucher  is  manager,  graphic 
system  sales,  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Co.) 


plus  the  information  necessary 
to  talk  to  the  computer  in  the 
proper  fashion  to  achieve  the 
same  result. 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  ex¬ 
perience  to  document  the  cost 
justification  for  substantial  cap¬ 
ital  investment  in  second  gfen- 
eration  photographic  typeset¬ 
ting  for  this  class  of  work. 
Third  generation  photographic 
typesetting,  such  as  the  Lino- 
tron  606  or  Linotron  1010,  runs 
at  substantially  greater  speeds 
than  second  generation  systems. 
But  since  the  input  is  virtually 
the  same,  and  the  computer  pro¬ 
gram  is  similar,  their  advantage 
has  to  lie  in  some  other  area. 

Ideal  for  Qassified 

Classified  typesetting  is  ideal¬ 
ly  suited  to  computer  manipu¬ 
lation.  It  is  a  catalog  which 
changes  every  day  and  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  constant  file  maintenance 
and  information  retrieval.  Aside 
from  the  production  depart¬ 
ment,  the  handling  of  classified 
tyi)esetting  affects  a  larg^e  seg¬ 
ment  of  additional  personnel. 
There  are  credit  checks,  billing, 
proper  insertion  and  kill.  Inputs 
from  several  sources  can  provide 
the  proper  (and  properly  pro¬ 
grammed)  computer  with  what 
it  requires  to  perform  all  the 
functions  that  are  needed  for 
classified. 

With  all  the  manipulation 
done  by  the  computer  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce  a  tape — paper 
or  magnetic — each  day  that  will 
contain,  not  only  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  proper  classified  se¬ 
quence,  but  possibly  even  the 
necessary  instructions  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  output  in  page  form. 
When  we  stop  retaining  type  in 
a  galley  and  depend  on  com¬ 
puter  memory,  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  typesetting  func¬ 
tion  to  be  redone  in  its  entirety 
every  day.  Second  generation 
photographic  typesetting  could 
certainly  do  that  job,  but  the 
basic  problem  is  speed — and  this 
is  where  third  generation  sys¬ 
tems,  such  as  Linotron  606, 
come  to  bear.  These  systems 
make  it  possible  to  reproduce 
entire  classified  sections  every 
day.  Therefore,  they  open  up  the 
avenue  to  all  the  savings  that 
total  computer  manipulation  of 


classified  can  bring  to  your  op¬ 
eration. 

Celling  Ready 

In  order  to  telescope  time  to 
the  utmost,  the  total  paging 
function  will  be  required  of  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  near  future.  Mer¬ 
genthaler  owns  such  programs 
as  an  outgrowth  of  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  Government 
Printing  Office  Linotron  1010. 
In  spite  of  the  imminent  avail¬ 
ability  of  software  to  provide 
full  page  output,  one  further 
problem  must  be  overcome — the 
time  and  cost  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  letterpress  plates  from 
photographic  typesetting  out¬ 
put.  In  spite  of  this  tremendous 
detriment  to  the  production  of 
classified  by  CRT  typesetting, 
a  number  of  newspapers  are 
heading  in  this  direction  in 
order  to  be  ready  for  it  when  the 
plate  breakthrough  becomes  a 
reality. 

When  it  comes  to  news,  a 
substantial  influence  is  competi¬ 
tion  with  radio  and  tv.  It  is 
necessary  to  build  up  the  news 
as  it  occurs — time  copy  first, 
timely  short-term  copy  next, 
and  the  latest  events  as  late  as 
possible.  A  gradual  build-up  of 
the  product  is  mandatory.  If 
full-page  production  is  done 
through  the  system,  it’s  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  an  extremely  fast 
device,  so  that  the  entire  pro¬ 
duction  can  be  compressed  into 
a  few  minutes.  This  is  impos¬ 
sible  with  present  plating  meth- 
o<ls — and  even  appears  to  be 
impractical  with  those  proposed 
in  the  near  or  intermediate- 
range  future. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of 
time  available,  there  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  cost  justification  for  pro¬ 
ducing  text  material  on  a  pho¬ 
tographic  typesetting  system. 
Even  with  these  powerful  new 
systems,  return  on  investment 
for  news  alone  is  marginal,  at 
best.  A  good,  sound,  well  func¬ 
tioning  tape-operated  hot  metal 
system  cannot  be  shown  to  be 
seriously  lacking  versus  text 
production  of  news  by  photo¬ 
graphic  typesetting. 

Photographic  typesetting  sys¬ 
tems  are  faster;  cost  per  line  of 
productivity  is  somewhat  lower, 
and  the  amount  of  manning  on 
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RIVI  Production 
Managers  Named 

Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  president 
of  Richmond  Newspapers  Inc. 
and  the  Tribune  Company  of 
Tampa,  has  appointed  Gerald 
W.  Estes  production  director  of 
both  companies. 

Estes  has  been  with  Richmond 
Newspapers  since  early  this  year 
as  production  manager.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  Washington 
Star  as  assistant  production 
manager.  In  his  new  job  he  will 
continue  to  operate  out  of  the 
Richmond  office.  Richmond 
Newspapers  Inc.  has  a  majority 
interest  in  the  Tribune  Company 
of  Tampa. 

Also  announced  was  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Joseph  M.  Porter 
as  production  manager  for  the 
Tampa  Tribune  and  T  ampa 
Times.  Porter,  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  data  processing  manager  for 
the  Washington  Star,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  production 
manager  of  the  Star  in  1963 
after  serving  for  14  years  in 
the  composing  room  as  a  super¬ 
visor.  He  was  placed  in  charge 
of  implementing  the  computer¬ 
ized  typesetting  system. 

Stanley  C.  Bates  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  production 
manager  for  the  Richmond 
Times  Dispatch  and  News 
Leader.  He  was  a  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  for  Photon.  Previously, 
he  worked  in  commercial  print¬ 
ing  plants  and  newspapers  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


the  photo  units  is  somewhat 
lower.  However,  the  cost  of  ma¬ 
terials  is  substantially  higher; 
the  cost  of  plates  is  a  purely 
additive  burden,  and  the  cost  of 
input  (where  most  labor  lies) 
is  exactly  the  same.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  show 
cost  justification  for  photo¬ 
graphic  typesetting  in  a  letter- 
press  newspaper  for  setting 
news. 
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ANPA  Production  Department 
Is  Direct  Link  in  Technology 


By  Peter  P.  Romano 

Director, 

A\PA/RI  Production  Dept. 

The  Production  Department  of 
the  ANPA  Research  Institute 
deals  with  today’s  production 
technology  and  systems.  Bridg¬ 
ing  the  gap  between  the  possible 
and  the  pragmatical,  the  Produc¬ 
tion  Department  serves  as  the 
direct  Ijnk  between  today’s  and 
tomorrow’s  technology. 

Located  at  the  ANPA  Head¬ 
quarters  offices  in  New  York 
City,  the  Production  Depart¬ 
ment  provides  the  membership 
with  a  diversified  consulting 
service  that  offers  technical  ad¬ 
vice  and  assistance.  The  primary 
responsibility  of  our  department 
is  to  anticipate  and  answer  the 
many  and  varied  inquiries  from 
member  newspapers  regarding 
all  areas  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion. 

Information  about  existing 
and  new  production  methods  is 
collected  and  disseminated 
through  the  Research  Institute 
Bulletins.  These  Bulletins — well 
known  in  the  newspaper  business 
as  the  “yellow  bulletins’’ — have 
been  responsible  for  many  pro¬ 
duction  advances  by  individual 
newspapers. 

Special  Studies 

The  staff  has  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  number  of  special  in¬ 
vestigations  that  include  Micro- 

wave  Communications  for  Satel¬ 
lite  Newspapers,  Community 
Antenna  TV,  and  New  Trans¬ 
mission  Facilities  and  Their 
Possible  Impact  On  Future 
Newspaper  Publishing  Concepts. 

Future  reports  will  deal  with 

time-sharing  computer  utilities, 
communication  satellites,  and 
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laser  beam  technology. 

With  the  rapidly  changing 
technologry  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  methods,  the  Technical 
Advisory  Service  in-plants 
studies  have  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  services  offered  by 
the  Production  Department. 
Under  this  system,  a  newspaper 
publisher  is  able  to  engage  a 
production  engineer  from  our 
staff  to  analyze  a  specific  phase 
of  the  newspaper’s  operation  and 
then  advise  or  suggest,  in  a 
confidential  report  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  Production  Depart¬ 
ment  Staff  recommendations 
based  upon  the  individual  situa¬ 
tion. 

Since  its  inception  in  1964, 
more  than  100  T.A.S.  Studies 
have  been  conducted  for  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers.  In  addition, 
many  consultation  sessions  have 
been  held  with  publishers  visit¬ 
ing  our  New  York  office.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  our  staff  also  work  fre¬ 
quently  with  architects  to  assist 
publishers  in  designing  efficient 
work-flow  layouts  for  new  pro¬ 
duction  facilities. 

Training  Seminars 

Another  important  activity  of 
the  Production  Department  lies 
in  the  field  of  training.  We  con¬ 
duct  seminars  in  both  letterpress 
and  offset  training.  In  answer 
to  the  many  requests  received 
from  member  newspapers  and 
also  to  meet  the  urgent  need  for 
training  in  the  mechanical  tech¬ 
niques  and  methods  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  by  the  offset 
process,  a  series  of  training 

seminars  is  being  conducted  on  a 
continuing  basis.  Since  the  in¬ 
ception  of  this  program  in  late 


February  of  last  year,  a  total 
of  18  seminars  on  both  offset 
and  letterpress  methods  of  news¬ 
paper  production  have  been  held. 

Plans  are  now  being  formu¬ 
lated  for  more  advanced  train¬ 
ing  programs  in  specific  areas 
of  newspaper  production,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  training 
for  letterpress  quality  improve¬ 
ment. 

Seminars  will  be  scheduled  on 
a  continuing  basis  at  the  rate  of 
at  least  one  per  month  as  long 
as  there  remains  a  demand  for 
this  type  of  training  by  our 
membership.  All  seminars  are 
held  at  the  Research  Center  in 
Easton,  Pa.  where  we  can  take 
advantage  of  the  well-qualified 
laboratory  personnel  and  the 
Center’s  well-equipped  facilities. 

Color  Ink  Standards 

The  ANPA  Research  Institute 
developed  national  standards  for 
the  “Ad  Pro’’  Process  Color  Inks 
which  were  adopted  January  1, 
1966.  AdPro  is  the  registered 
trademark  owned  by  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute.  These  Inks 
are  now  in  use  by  all  news¬ 
papers  that  print  R.O.P.  color. 

Completed  last  September,  and 
now  being  distributed  is  the  new 
ANPA — American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  Ap¬ 
proved  Newspaper  Color  Ink 
Book — Volume  3. 

The  new  range  of  colors  in¬ 
corporated  in  this  new  volume 
include  the  three  AdPro  Process 
Colors  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
R.O.P.  Blending  System.  The 
inventory  of  basic  inks  required 
for  the  Blending  System  has 
been  successfully  reduced  from 
16  tq  10,  with  formulations  to 
produce  77  different  intermix 
colors. 

The  new  color  ink  books  were 
printed  under  the  constant 
supervision  of  Production  De- 


NOW,  USE  FULL  REEL  SPACE  EVERY  DAY, 

RUN  HI-FI  OR  SPECTA  COLOR  ALONGSIDE  %  OR  %  ROLL  (OR  2 
HALF  RO^S)  WITH  TILT-LOCK  DIFFERENTIAL  UNWIND. 


Tilt-Lock  Differential  Un¬ 
wind  Assembly  assures  controlled 
web-tension  on  each  roll  running 
from  shaft,  regardless  of  diam¬ 
eter,  caliper,  or  width.  Ideally 
suited  for  all  flying  and  hand 
paster  presses.  The  Assembly 
pays  for  itself  first  or  second  time 
it  is  used. 

For  complete  information  write 
or  call: 
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,  a  demand  for  Volume  3  Color  Iiikl 

•“'semtoa^s  are  _  ^ 

>arch  Center  in  Supplement  has  b^n  prepare* 
re  we  can  take  f  nd  is  being  distributed  as  an  , 
e  well-qualified  nevr  Ink  Book,  j 

mnel  and  the  Advertisers  and  newspaper^ 
can  now  receive  full  benefit  from;! 
ipped  facilities,  Approved  Color  1 

Standards  Standards  for  Offset.  The  adver*  • 

tiser  is  able  to  select  color  adg 
search  Institute  ^jjg  assurance  that  the 

il  standards  for  colors  he  has  selected  will  be  of  s 
»cess  Color  Inks  uniform  quality,  whether  hig,, 
(ted  January  1,  advertisement  is  printed  by  the  j 
the  registered  letterpress  and/or  the  offsetJ 
1  by  the  ANPA  process.  y 

ite.  These  Inks  Working  cooperatively  with! 
'  news-  tjjg  Production  Management] 

t  R.O.P.  color.  Committee,  our  staff  plans,  ar- J 
September,  and  ranges  and  conducts  the  Annual ! 
lUted  IS  the  new  Production  Management  Confer- , 
m  Association  ences.  '  ' 

Agencies  Ap-  Many  machines  initially  ei^ 
per  Color  Ink  hibited  at  these  Conferenceg^ 

■  .  have  already  produced  signifi-i| 

'e  of  colors  in-  cant  effects  on  our  production' 
lis  new  volume  methods. 

I  AdPro  Process  ^.t  the  request  of  thtn 
gral  part  of  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technol-J 
r  System.  The  ogy,  a  special  Advisory  Subcom- J 
1C  inks  required  mittee  to  R.I.T.  has  been  formed*  J 
ig  System  has  xhis  subcommittee  is  workingj 
/  reduced  from  ^ith  R.I.T.  officials  in  an  at-^ 
formulations  to  tempt  to  formulate  a  degree  cur-  ^ 
erent  intermix  riculum  specifically  geared  to 

newspaper  production  manage- 
ink  books  were  rnent.  We  earnestly  hope  that, 
the  constant  through  this  program  we  will  in 
Production  De-  time,  have  available  to  our  busi- 
ness  qualified  and  trained  people 
lY  DAY,  "’bo  have  been  specifically 

ROLL  (OR  2  trained  in  the  vital  area  of  news- 

L  UNWIND.  paper  management. 

* 

^  Hoe  Assies  Burrell 

rMcomrrfkd  To  Midwest  Sales 

R-  Hoe  &  Co.  has  appointed 
ridth.  Ideally  Frank  Burrell  as  manager  of 

le  AssemMy  midwest  regional  sales  dis- 

r  second  time  trict,  according  to  an  announce¬ 

ment  by  Raymond  R.  Dittrich, 
mation  write  vicepresident  sales.  Burrell  has 

■  been  an  eastern  district  sales 

engineer  since  1964,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Hoe  company 
after  working  several  years  at 
the  ANPA  Research  Institute. 
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stands  alone 

One  ink  is  way  out  front  in  the  news  web  offset  field.  It’s  by  United  States  Printing  Ink 
Corporation.  This  ink  runs  trouble-free  and  outperforms  all  others  on  the  press,  and  on 
the  paper  with  excellent  reproduction.  No  wonder  it  outsells  any  other  news  web  offset  ink. 
Black  or  color,  heatset  or  non-heatset,  daily  newspaper  or  commercial  plant— U.S.  has  a 
particular  way  of  making  web  offset  inks  that  work  best  on  your  press  and  your  stock.  Write 
for  a  sample  kit  formulated  for  your  press  and  paper  stock. 

United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation  US 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  E.  Rutherford,  NJ.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C.:  San  Francisco,  Cal.  _ 
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NEWSPAPER 

INSTALLATION 

SPECIALISTS 

Offset 

Letterpress 

Magazine 

Rotogravure 

GEORGE  R.  HALL.  INC. 


Korthe 

Fnginfering  Corp. 

9353  SEYMOUR  AVENUE 
SCHILLER  PARK.  ILL.  60176 


<0234  Dfftroit  food 
CLIVELAND.  OHIO  44IU 
(3U'  III  OIM 


^  9  side  guides  supported  on  parallel 

I  jhlCflgO  1  riDllOC  8  shafts  perpendicular  to  the 

paper  stream,  the  aligner  is 

Conveyor  Aligner  the  conveyor 

J  O  proper  through  takeoff 

U|  1  me-  I  .  sprockets.  Linear  ball  bearings 

riaced  on  jnarKet  are  used  to  minimize  the  fric¬ 
tion  between  the  side  guides  and 
Milwaukee  supporting  shafts.  A  cam  fol- 
A  newspaper  conveyor  stream  lower  and  stud  are  mounted  on 
aligner  for  positioning  just  each  side  gpiide  assembly  and  an 
ahead  of  the  infeed  section  of  oscillating  motion  is  imparted  to 
counter  stackers  to  insure  the  side  through  the  two 

smooth  paper  streams  will  be  driven  cams  mounted  on  a  corn- 
manufactured  and  marketed  by  mon  shaft  parallel  to  the  sup- 
the  Industrial  Systems  Division  port  shafts, 
of  Cutler-Hammer  Inc.  under  Cutler-Hammer’s  Industrial 
terms  of  a  licensing  agireement  Systems  Division  has  already 
wi^  the  Chicago  Tribune.  ggjj  50  of  aligners,  and  a 

Developed  and  patented  by  the  spokesman  for  the  division’s 
'Tribune  and  first  installed  in  printing  Industry  Group  said 
their  mailroom  in  1965,  the  experience  in  these  installations 
aligner  is  a  jogger-type  unit  fo  date  indicate  better  perform- 
tied  in  with  conveyor  speed  to  ance  for  any  counter  stacker  in 
assure  synchronized  operation,  alleviating  one  of  the  industry’s 
It  IS  designed  so  that  each  paper  most  common  causes  of  stacker 
is  struck  twice  as  it  passes  jams 
through,  regardless  of  press  • 

•*  *  j  •  V  Mergenlhaler  Offers 

The  unit,  mounted  in  a  hori- 

zontal  conveyor  run,  requires  8  Uomputers 

about  four  feet  of  space.  Side  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Corn- 
guides  can  be  adjusted  to  han-  pany  has  concluded  an  agree- 
dle  a  newspaper  ranging  from  ment  with  Digital  Equipment 
14  to  15%  inches  wide.  The  Corporation  of  Maynard,  Mass., 
mechanism  can  straighten  a  under  which  Digital’s  PDP-8 
stream  of  papers  that  is  out  of  computers  will  be  sold  as  part 
line  by  as  much  as  four  inches  of  Mergenthaler  typesetting 
on  either  side  of  the  center  line,  systems. 

Consisting  of  two  moveable  Nearly  2,000  PDP-8  com- 

puters  are  in  service.  PDP-8’s 
can  drive  Mergenthaler’s  Elek- 
tmn,  Linofilm,  Linofilm  Quick, 
A  new  Linofilm  Super-Quick  and 

CRT  Linotron  505. 


THE  MAIL  ROOM  in  the  new 


.  _  _  _ ins  Times- 

Picayune  end  States-ltem  hat  an  assortment  of  conveyor  systems  and 
automatic  equipment. 


This  scene  shows  tome  of  the  plate-casting  machinery  in  the  vast 
stereotype  shop  of  the  New  Orleans  newspapers. 


.  .  .  and  protect  your 
investment  in  your  web 
presses  with  the  value- 
engineered  Cooksey  Sys¬ 
tem  of  web  break  detec¬ 
tors,  trolleys  and  web 
severing  devices  that 
eliminate  costly  wrap- 
ups  and  damaged 
plates. 


For  Efficient  Newtpiper  Optration 


CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O-Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

5000  Caimt  Road  •  Collspt  Park.  Md. 
Phone  864-7677 


Get  the  whole  story 
from 


Souvenir  Run 

The  Ottawa  (Ill.)  Daily 
Times,  circulation  14,600,  is  now 
publishing  offset.  The  transition 
to  the  six-unit  Goss  Urbanite 
was  described  as  almost  flaw¬ 
less.  President-Publisher  Ijcn 
H.  Small  pushed  the  control  but¬ 
ton  starting  the  new  press  for 
a  special  68-page  “Souvenir 
Edition.” 
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R>r  top  penbrmance 
backup  makes  the 
difference ! 


Just  as  a  soloist  gets  backup  from  his  band,  stereotypers  can  count  on 
Burgess  for  backup.  Burgess  means  top  capability  all  the  way  . . .  research 
and  development,  production  and  inspection,  and  field  service  right  in 
your  plant.  Burgess  mats  help  you  make  a  good  impression. 


MORE  U.S.  NEWSPAPERS  USE  BURGESS  MATS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 


Plant  to  Provide 
Display  Area  for 
Local  Products 


Hot  Metal  Paste-Up 
Movie  to  Be  Shown 

At  the  ANPA/RI  Production 
Management  Conference  in 
Washington,  June  9-12,  Ham¬ 
mond  Machinery  Builders,  Booth 
442,  will  show  a  movie  on  a 
variety  of  hot  metal  paste-up 
operations. 

Equipment  to  be  demonstrated 
includes  the  Hammond  Model 
TG-36  ThinType  Glider  which 
automatically  strips  the  faces 
from  a  number  of  type  slugs 
which  have  been  aligned  and 
spaced  out  according  to  the  ad 
layout,  and  are  held  in  proper 
alignment  with  a  piece  of  tape 
on  the  face  of  the  slugs.  After 
stripping,  the  whole  copy  block 
is  adhered  to  the  mounting  base, 
along  with  cuts,  heads,  border 
and  rule,  per  layout. 

The  Hammond  Glider  Model 
G-lOO  will  also  be  shown. 


Lodi,  Calif. 

Construction  now  under  way 
will  provide  the  Lodi  News-Sen¬ 
tinel  with  a  new  plant  and  fa¬ 
cilities  by  November. 

Fred  Weybret,  publisher,  said 
features  of  the  redwood  struc¬ 
ture  will  include  presses  with 
full  color  capacity,  a  community 
display  window  and  air  condi¬ 
tioning.  Much  of  the  15,000 
square  feet  of  work  space  will 
be  carpeted. 

The  cost  will  run  slightly 
more  than  $400,000,  Weybret 
estimated.  The  32-page  Duplex 
Tubular  press  will  have  full, 
four-color  capacity  on  eight 
pages  and  spot  color  on  16  pages  New  Press  Blanket 

of  a  32-page  paper.  |g  Compressible 

Brick  and  glass  will  be  com- 
bined  with  redwood  at  the  main  underblanket  fo 

entrance.  There  will  be  off-  P^Per  letterpress  print 


SAF-T-RULE  it  a  new  precision  tool  for  safa,  quick,  precis#  cutting. 
The  safety  bevel  on  the  rule  permits  firm  bearing  pressure  with  full 
protection  of  the  fingers  from  accidental  contact  with  the  cutting 
blade.  It  is  available  at  art  supply  stores  or  from  QPS  Inc.,  419 
Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


blanket  in  the  packing.  Further-  and  vicepresident,  sales,  respec- 
more,  the  blanket’s  resilience  and  tively.  John  W.  Hill  Jr.,  wa> 
tough  outer  skin  result  in  elected  vicepresident  and  gen- 
superior  reproduction,  especially  eral  manager  of  Internationa 
of  halftones.  Photon  Corporation. 


The  Lowell  Sun 


The  modern  Lowell  Sun  plant 
is  the  result  of  a  coordinated 
renovation  and  new  construction 
program  engineered  by 
Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 


AAAI  NT 

CHAS.T.  MAIN,  INC. 
Sngineers 


Boston 


Charlotte 
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Tests  Made 


On  Printing, 
Ink,  Paper 


Pittsburgh 
Reports  on  16  research  proj- 
ts  undertaken  by  the  Research 

(tepartment  of  the  Graphic  Arts 
echnii  al  Foundation  were  given 
)  members  of  GATF’s  Research 
bmmittee  during  its  annual 
meetings  recently.  The  reports 
^brate  projects  in  three  major 
Lreas — printing,  ink  and  paper, 
color  and  photography.  They 
Include : 

Wrap-Around  Relief  Printing 

Studies:  A  design  experiment  of 
1  tests  was  conducted  to  deter- 
'.ine  the  effect  of  five  variables 
t  three  different  levels,  each  on 
he  tone  reproduction  character 
if  the  letterpress  wrap-around 
ilate.  The  work  was  done  using 
3ycril,  KRP  and  mag^nesium 
ilates  though  some  tests  were 
ilso  run  with  TI  and  BASF 
ylon  plates. 

Tone  reproduction  was  most 
Inarkedly  affected  by  the  type  of 
slate  and  also  by  ink  film  liiick- 
^ess.  Plate-to-plate  variations 
|ind  type  of  impression  cylinder 
Mu-king  were  insignificant.  High 
|uid  medium  squeeze  produced 
|«]ual  results  but  were  both 
'letter  than  low  squeeze. 

Printing  Press  Process  Defini- 
im:  The  first  phase  of  this 
Iproject,  to  define  the  printing 
ress  process  by  identifying  and 
?clinpating  all  functions  that 
ccur  in  printing,  from  in-feed 
[•hrough  to  the  delivery  pile,  was 
»gun  in  1967.  The  final  objec- 
ive  is  to  achieve  a  fully-con- 
Irolled  printing  process.  Defini- 
fion  of  the  printing  process  for 
1  sheet-fed,  offset  press  was 
ompleted  in  1967.  A  tabulation 
ms  made  of  all  steps  in  the 
process,  and  those  steps  for 
^hich  tile  industry  has  no  means 
f  control  have  been  identified. 


The  next  phase  of  this  project 
nvolves  a  systems  analysis  of 
Ae  printing  press  process.  A 
program  plan  has  already  been 
Enveloped,  and  work  has  begun. 
These  analyses  of  the  printing 
process  are  now  being  performed 
®  the  sheet-fed,  offset  press. 
They  will  be  extended  to  the  web 
■ffset,  letterpress  and  gravure 
processes. 

Web  Offset  Press  Studies:  In 
1967,  this  project  consisted  of 
■he  reduction  and  analysis  of 
lata  acquired  during  the  last 
‘■hree  press  tests,  conducted  in 
•ate  1966.  The  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  is  now  in  the  final  phases 

the  data  analysis.  The  intent 
of  the  study  was  to  determine 
Ihe  effects  of  five  variables  on 


the  printing  performance  of  a 
web  offset  press.  The  variables 
were:  press  speed,  drier  temper¬ 
ature,  water  applied  to  paper, 
speed  of  in-feed  metering  rollers 
(PIV-1),  and  speed  of  chill 
rollers  (PIV-2). 

Press  Inkometer  Evaluation: 
The  Research  Department  staff 
has  assisted  Thwing-Albert  In¬ 
strument  Company  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  prototype  press 
inkometer.  An  acceptable  work¬ 
ing  unit  has  evolved. 

Although  the  data  analysis 
has  not  been  completed,  it  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  press  inkometer 
provides  fully  satisfactory  ink- 
water  balance  throughout  the 
run  cycle.  This  helps  to  maintain 
constant  print  quality  from  the 


start  to  the  finish  of  a  run.  The 
productivity  was  not  affected 
with  the  inkometer  controlling 
the  ink-water  balance. 

Gloss  Ghosting:  This  project, 
although  entitled  gloss  ghosting, 
also  involves  the  ink  drying  and 
ink  gloss  phenomena.  The  triple¬ 
front  approach  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  volatiles,  the  ink  film  and 
the  paper  inter-actions  of  a  lin- 
seed-alkyd  ink  is  continuing. 

Ink  Drying  Studies:  This 
project  has  involved  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  various  techniques 
and  methods  for  ink  drying. 
Three  techniques,  infra-red, 
microwave  and  radiation  (elec¬ 
tron  beam)  drying,  have  been 
selected  for  further  study. 

Experimental  work  at  Mellon 


Institute  has  determined  the 
infra-red  absorption  spectra  for 
a  number  of  inks  and  ink 
vehicles,  and  for  several  paper 
stocks.  These  spectra  have  been 
compared  with  emission  spectra 
for  various  electric  and  gas 
infra-red  dryers  to  determine 
the  type  of  inks  and  equipment 
best  suited  for  this  work. 

• 

Press  Foreman 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

John  Fowler,  former  press¬ 
man  with  the  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Times-Union,  is  the  new 
pressroom  foreman  for  the 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel.  He  re¬ 
places  Ken  Ottaway  who  re¬ 
signed. 


If  you  wont 

your  new  press  to  be  a  hit... 
don’t  forget  the  supporting  cost. 


Nor  the  producer! — Your 
stereo  operation.  Can  it 
keep  the  pace?  Or  is  it 
hampered  by  a  furnace 
that’s  too  small,  too  ineffi¬ 
cient,  or  obsolete?  Get  the 
facts.  Ask  your  Nolan  man 
to  help  make  your  produc¬ 
tion  a  hit.  From  small 

Remelters  to  combination 
master  stereo  furnaces,  he’s 
got  answers  you’ll 
applaud.  (Can  save  you 
money,  too!) 


NOLAN-JAMPOL  Inc. 

Rome,  New  York 
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Ol1l#*lr  rVfcW-Tv¥lrf>  expansion  program  begun  by 

17  pc  the  Times-Mirror  since  the 
•  newspaper  was  acquired  by 

I*  or  1*  fl8t“ljrOWlIlg  Arundel  in  1963.  Since  that  time 
_  the  newspaper  has  grown  from 

Virginia  Weekly  an  ABC  circulation  of  6,986  to 

Leesburg  Vr  ^ 

The  Loudoun  Timea-Mirroi-  Facsimile  Duplicate 
has  announced  plans  to  convert  Systems  to  Be  Shown 
fully  to  cold-type  computerized  ^ ^  . 

composition  and  offset  printing 

after  170  years  with  hot  lead.  ^^^PA/R  Conference  in 
The  9,000  ABC  weekly  has  Washington,  D.  C.  will  feature 
purchased  a  Mergenthaler  Super  ‘‘X®  demonstrations  of  the  trans- 
Quick  and  related  equipment  for  ^‘ssion  of  all  types  of  ^aphics 
cold-type  composition  of  the  >ncluding  galleys,  ad  layouts, 
standard  sheet  newspaper,  now  dumnues,  as  well  as  raw  copy, 
averaging  32  pages  weekly.  The  minutes  from  one  libation  to 
paper  began  offset  printing  four  another  and  the  i^eption  of  an 
years  ago  with  a  Goss  Com-  ^ac- 

munitv  Press  ^‘'"de  duplicate. 

Publisher  Arthur  W.  Arundel  .  Alden’s  11  DmuFAX  System 
said  that  “while  there  is  some  features  two  different  resolution 
nostalgia  about  leaving  the  ?PV®"®  ®^®  ope^^tor  se- 

smell  of  hot  lead,  the  move  was  lecteble  for  va^ing  print  sizes, 
unquestionably  the  only  way  to  will  be  Alden’s 

meet  requirements  of  rapid  ex-  Purpose 

pansion  of  the  newspaper.”  Facsimile)  System  for  trans- 

®f  large  art  layouts. 


Houston  Chronicle 
Appoints  Director 
Of  Engineering 

Houston 

William  M.  Meyer  has  been 
appointed  to  the  new  position  of 
director  of  engineering  for  the 
Houston  Chronicle. 

Chronicle  President  Frank  E. 
Warren  has  also  announced  the 
appointment  of  Eugene  McDavid 
as  Chronicle  production  director, 
the  position  held  by  Meyer  for 
the  past  eight  years. 

Supervises  Construction 

Meyer,  a  native  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  holds  a  Bachelor  of  Sci¬ 
ence  Degree  in  electrical  engi¬ 
neering  from  the  University  of 
Toledo  and  has  done  graduate 
work  at  Wayne  University  in 
Detroit.  Currently,  he  is  super¬ 
vising  construction  of  a  new 
production  facility  being  built  by 
the  Chronicle.  Upon  its  comple¬ 
tion,  he  will  devote  full  time  to 
research  and  development. 

McDavid  has  been  associated 
with  the  firm  since  1958.  A 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Houston,  he  was  publisher  of 
the  Gloater  (Miss.)  Wilk- Amite 
Record  from  1949  to  1958. 
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William  M.  Meyar 


Eugene  McDavid 


Cent 

assu] 

raw 

and 

a  jo 
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To  win  that  bet,  Beveridge  Mats,  with  their  built-in  super!* 
ority,  must  accomodate  themselves  to  your  equipment, 
personnel  and  procedures,  otherwise  the  dollar  is 
yours.  If  they  do,  it’s  a  certainty  you're  going  to  like 
Ik  the  sharper,  cleaner  reproductions  and  your  lower 
costs.  In  short,  you  will  be  a  Beveridge  Mat  Booster. 
Let’s  get  together  for  a  show  down. 


I  BEVERIDGE  MATS 

g  Newspapers 

V  Beveridge  BfvenJa* 

f  Auto-Pack  PryMfls 

Beveridge  ^  J. 

High  Speed 

,  Beveridge  /wA 

^  Multi-Cast  I 

New  Products  Division 

The  BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  W.  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204 
Phone  (317)  635-4391 


Syrtdicetea 
Beveridge 
‘500"  Syndicate 
Beveridge 
Coior-Pack 
Beveridge 
Premium-Bake 
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Alitibi  Has 
U.S.  Capital 
To  Buy  Mill 

Toronto 

Thf?  recent  acquisition  of  the 
Cox  newsprint  mill  in  Georgia 
by  Abitibi  Paper  Company 
Ltd.  of  Canada  at  a  price  close 
to  $ciG  million  is  being  financed 
largely  by  U.S.  banks  and  in¬ 
vestors. 

Some  details  of  the  trans¬ 
action  (E&P,  March  30)  have 
been  provided  in  a  letter  from 
Abitibi  president  T.  J.  Bell  to 
shareholders.  The  purchase 
made  Abitibi  the  first  Canada- 
based  newsprint  manufacturer 
to  have  production  facilities  in 
the  South. 

Abitibi  Holdings  Inc.  was 
formed  as  a  subsidiary  company 
to  buy  all  of  the  shares  of  both 
Cox  Newsprint  Inc.  and  Cox 
Woo<llands  Company  of  Aug¬ 
usta,  Georgia.  The  mill  went 
into  production,  with  a  rated 
capacity  of  150,000  tons  of 
newsprint  a  year,  just  two  years 
ago.  There  is  room  in  the  ex¬ 
isting  building  to  add  a  second 
machine  of  the  same  size  as  the 
one  now  running  at  speeds  up 
to  2500  feet  a  minute. 

A  long-term  agreement  with 
Continental  Can  Company  Inc. 
assures  the  mill  a  supply  of 
raw  materials  for  newsprint 
and  Cox  and  Continental  have 
a  jointly-owned  company  that 
owns  an  electric  power  facility. 

Aggregate  Price 

Bell  reported  that  all  except 
1.2  percent  of  the  common 
shares  of  Cox  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  and  an  option  was 
obtained  on  the  outstanding 
shares. 

The  aggregate  price  for  both 
companies  (including  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  the  shares  under 
option)  consisted  of  $28,347,311 


in  cash,  $5,000,000  of  4%  five- 
year  promissory  notes  of  Abi¬ 
tibi  Holdings  and  400,000  com¬ 
mon  shares  of  Abitibi  Paper 
Company  (presently  in  the 
range  of  $7  per  share.) 

The  Cox  companies.  Bell 
stated,  had  long-term  debt  of 
$18,937,260  outstanding  at  the 
end  of  1967. 

Temporary  Bank  Loan 

Bell  explained  that  the  cash 
portion  of  the  purchase  price 
was  provided  by  a  6%%  five- 
year  bank  loan  and  a  $17,000,- 
000  temporary  bank  loan.  The 
rest  came  from  general  funds 
of  the  company. 

The  temporary  bank  loan  is 
being  refinanced  with  a  U.S. 
institutional  investor  with  the 
issuance  of  $17,000,000  worth 
of  20-year  notes  at  7%%  in¬ 
terest.  Additional  financing  will 
be  achieved  in  Canada  with  the 
issuance  of  preferred  shares  of 
Abitibi  in  a  public  distribution. 

James  M.  (3ox  Jr.,  head  of  the 
Cox  newspaper  and  radlo-tv 
enterprises,  has  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Abitibi  Company. 

• 

On  Governor’s  Staff 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Robert  B.  Ingram,  Alabama 
newsman  and  political  reporter, 
has  been  named  finance  director 
by  Alabama’s  new  governor,  Al¬ 
bert  P.  Brewer.  Ingram  was  a 
newspaperman  for  17  years,  the 
last  13  as  political  writer  for 
the  Alabama  Advertiser.  His 
new’  position  carries  a  maximum 
salary  of  $18,000  per  year. 

• 

Lovell  Buys  Weekly 

Denver 

Ronald  Lovell  of  Denver  has 
purchased  the  Creswell  (Ore.) 
Chronicle  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  D.  Holman  Jr.  The  new  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  is  resigning 
as  Denver  bureau  chief  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Week  magazine  to  take  over 
management. 


FERAG  EQUIPMENT . 

better  'P%<xduct<i 

CONVEYOR 

COUNTER 

STACKER 

HENRY  P.  KORN  ASSOC.,  INC. 

300  PARK  AVEm  south,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  lOOlO 
TEL.  OR  3-6260 


Where 
do  you  go 
from  here 

if 

■  You’ve  outgrown  your  present  quarters? 

■  Your  equipment  is  obsolete  and  inefficient? 

■  Your  plant  layout  and  operations  flow  is  in¬ 
adequate  and  expensive? 

At  Lockwood  Greene,  you  start  with  advance 
planning  in  our  Graphic  Arts  Department. 

This  exclusive  client  service  is  provided  from 
a  staff  of  over  700  people.  Our  graphic  arts  en¬ 
gineers  are  not  just  theorists,  but  trained  and 
disciplined  professionals  who  reflect  many  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  experience  in  the  newspaper  and 
printing  fields. 

From  site  investigation  to  feasibility  studies, 
they  provide  technical  and  economic  leadership 
in  the  conceptual  phase  of  many  of  the  projects 
we  undertake. 

Their  consulting  assistance  may  be  limited 
to  a  matter  of  hours,  days  or  weeks;  or  it  may 
extend  over  a  period  of  many  months.  However, 
the  end  result  is  usually  cWeni  management  de¬ 
cisions  leading  to  the  design  and  construction 
of  new  facilities,  in-plant  alterations,  additions 
...  or,  merely  the  solution  of -a  production 
problem. 

For  further  information,  call  us  or  send  for 
our  new  brochure. 

LOCKWOOD 
GREENE 
ENGINEERS,  INC. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017 
200  Park  Ave.  •  Pan-Am  Building 
SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
BOSTON,  MASS.  •  ATLANTA,  GA. 
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It  produces  completely 
finished  stereo  plates. 

It  delivers  a  piate  every 
17  seconds. 

It  only  requires  the  push 
of  a  button. 

It’s  called  the  ONE-17 
Caster/ Finisher. 


And  it’s  from  Hoe. 


Manufactured  in  America,  the  Hoe  One-17  assures  fast,  con- 
nuous  delivery  of  stereo  plates  —  automatically.  All  that’s  re- 
uired  is  a  push  of  the  starting  button.  A  switch  panel  then  acti- 
ates  each  successive  step  of  the  process.  And  there  are  inter- 
)cking  relays  and  emergency  switches  to  insure  complete 
afety,  as  well  as  a  counter  that  keeps  a  record  of  the  number  of 
ates  produced. 

The  One-17  also  offers  flexibility.  It  can  be  switched  from 
ontinuous  to  single  casting  and  back.  The  casting  and  the  fin- 
shing  sections  can  be  operated  independently.  Metal  is  melted 
Y  either  electricity  or  gas.  And  for  multiple  machine  installa- 
ons,  each  melting  pot  can  be  connected  to  a  central  pot,  with 
ietal  feed  being  controlled  automatically. 

Since  the  plates  from  the  One-17  are  cast  by  the  die-cast 
irinciple,  they  have  greater  density  than  plates  cast  by  any  other 
fiethod.  The  plates  thus  cast  will  not  only  have  a  denser  printing 
ujiace  but  also  greater  internal  strength.  And  the  One-17  main- 
ains  consistent  quality  by  valve-controlled  metal  circulation  be- 
ween  the  melting  pot  and  the  valve  housing.  It  also  maintains 
recise  metal  temperature  control  and  uniform  water  cooling. 

Finally,  the  One-17  takes  care  of  every  finishing  step— auto- 
'latically.  The  reverse  side  of  each  plate  is  shaved,  the  bevels 
nd  long  edges  are  de-burred  and  the  plate  is  water-cooled, 
lower-dried,  given  full-length  straight  underside  lock-up 
'ooves  and  trimmed  to  the  exact  size.  (If  desired,  the  One-17 
n  be  purchased  without  the  milling  feature.) 


Specifications  of  the  ONE-17 

Weight  of  machine 

(without  stereotype  metal) 

26,000  lbs. 

Space  required 

20  ft.  X  10  ft. 

Melting  pot  capacity 

10,000  lbs. 

Power  requirements: 

Drive 

16  HP 

•  Valve  housing  and  metal 

feed  pipes 

10  KW 

Melting  pot: 

If  electrically-heated 

85  KW 

If  gas-heated 

1250  cu.  ft./hr. 

Water  requirements: 

Pressure  range 

70-75  Ibs./sq.  in. 

Minimum  total  quantity 

85  gals./min. 

For  the  casting  mold 

65  gals./min. 

For  the  finishing  section 

20  gals./min. 

Cross-section  diagram  of  the  ONE-17  casting  section 


'-.V  ^ 
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1.  Metal  pot 

2.  Impeller  pump 

3.  Metal  feed  line  valve 

4.  Metal  feed  line 

5.  Valve  housing 

6.  Valve 


7.  Feed  line  valve  control 

8.  Mold 

9.  Core 

10.  Mat  lock 

11.  Crank  shaft 

12.  Drive  link 


As  you  can  see,  the  Hoe  One-17  Caster/ Finisher  is  the  ideal  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  maintaining  a  high  volume  of  technically 
perfect  stereos  and  making  the  most  efficient  use  of  manpower. 
For  further  information,  contact  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East  138th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10454. 


HOE 


Mergenthaler 
Newsmaster 
At  Print  68 


Mergenthaler  Press  Division 

introduces  a  new  concept  in 
newspaper  printing  in  the 
‘Newsmaster’  web  oifset  press. 

The  new  press  features  “two 
plate  around”  cylinders  on  a 
single  width  web.  This,  together 
with  the  new-design  folder,  al¬ 
lows  collect  or  straight  running 

by  a  simple  adjustment;  broad¬ 
sheet  or  tabloitl  sizes  with  a 
22%"  cut-off;  plate,  half  and 
quarter  fold  as  standard,  and 
an  operating  speed  of  30,000 
i.p.h.  The  batch  kicker  is  fully 

mechanical. 


EXPANSION  PROGRAM  of  the  Chilllcofhe  (Ohio)  GazeH* 
completed  at  a  cost  of  $600,000.  An  addition  to  the  main  buildi 
(which  is  a  replica  of  Ohio's  first  capitol)  houses  a  five-unit  H 
press.  The  landscaping,  with  garden  and  patio,  is  in  the  Williat 
burg  style.  Robert  E.  Schaefer,  publisher  of  the  Speidel  Newspap 
was  the  host  at  an  Open  House  on  May  20. 


The  Senior  Stereotyper 
In  the  Age  of  Automation 

By  Bill  Rentiers 
Stereotype  Superintendent, 

Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator 


color  anywhere  on  the  page.  By  ground  level  by  truck  on  the 
the  application  of  an  ingenious  operator’s  side  of  the  press.  Ad- 
optional  extra  this  same  combi-  justable  turner  bars  enable  in¬ 
nation  of  one  unit  and  one  half-  dividual  webs  to  be  moved  lat- 
unit  can  be  employed  to  print  erally  across  the  press  without 
three  colors  on  one  side  of  the  moving  the  reel.  Each  paper 
web.  Even  without  the  half-unit  reel  shares  the  same  journal 
two  colors  can  be  printed  on  one  bearings  with  the  reels  on  either 
side  using  one  unit  with  the  side,  yet  is  completely  indepen- 
same  basic  optional  extra  parts,  dent  of  the  other  reels. 

The  press  cylinders  incorpo-  Other  advantages  and  special 
rate  a  simple  but  effective  pin  features  of  the  ‘Newsmaster’ 
register  and  plate  clamp  system  web  offset  press  include  the  jaw- 
which  ensures  precision  register  type  folder  with  a  magazine 
throughout  the  run.  quarter-fold  attachment;  walk- 

ink  and  water  fountain  re-  in  facility;  ability  to  web  units 
finements  include  a  fully  auto-  in  series;  unit  construction  in 
matic,  continuously  rotating  a  carefully  selected  combination 
drive  to  the  duct  rollers  related  of  steel  and  cast-iron  frames 
directly  to  press  running  speeds,  wdth  Meehanite  cylinders  and 
This  keeps  paper  wastage  to  a  modular  design, 
minimum  as  there  is  no  need  to  Controls  are  fully  automatic 
build  up  speed  slowly  to  adjust  from  a  central  console  or  at  the 
ink  and  water  balance.  individual  unit. 

Another  practical  aid  is  the  The  first  public  demonstration 
side-loading  reel  facility  per-  of  the  Newsmaster  is  scheduled 
mitting  50  inch  reels,  up  to  36  at  the  ‘Print  68’  in  Chicago. 


(Excerpt  from  a  talk  at  the  Great  Lakes  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  recently  in  Detroit.)  * 

Let’s  forget  about  tbe  machinery  for  now,  and  let’s  forget 
about  the  problems  of  supervision.  Let’s  concentrate  on  the 
problems  of  the  senior  stereotyper,  because  when  automation 
arrives,  everyone  becomes  apprehensive.  The  younger  man 
is  worried  about  his  security,  but  there  is  not  much  we  can 
do  about  his  fears.  Some  plants  have  decided  on  attrition; 
every  plant  has  its  own  procedure.  The  younger  man  is  not 
so  worried  about  inadequacy,  but  one  day  everyone  must  face 
tl^e  problems  that  the  older  man  is  having  to  face. 

From  now  on  automation  is  going  to  be  change  after  change 
after  change.  If  we  solve  the  problems  of  the  senior  stereo- 
typei-,  the  rest  will  be  peanuts. 

You  must  be  patient  in  your  prodding  to  the  extent  that 
you  can  promise  a  man  you  will  do  your  best  to  find  him  a 
more  comfortable  task  to  do  if  he  is  still  uneasy  after  having 
learned  the  operation  of  a  particular  machine.  The  older 
man  no  longer  has  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  enjoys  a 
comfortable  rut  because  he  knows  he  has  proven  himself 
there  for  a  number  of  years.  You  show  your  older  men  that 
they  can  take  an  active  part  and  be  just  as  productive  and 
confident  as  any  man  half  his  age  and  I’ll  show  you  a  com¬ 
pletely  happy  worker.  He  will  be  your  hardest  and  most 
willing  worker  when  he  has  forgotten  about  his  former  ap¬ 
prehension  because  he  never  really  wanted  to  give  up  and 
spend  his  time  just  waiting  for  retirement. 

If  automation  is  going  to  be  a  success,  it  will  be  so  because 
of  the  same  generation  that  taught  me  the  trade,  and  made 
packless  mats  successful.  The  same  generation  will  make  a 
success  of  the  future  because  the  senior  stereotyper  is  the 
cornerstone  of  the  business.  You  all  know  the  employment 
ads  seem  to  hint  that  they  want  a  30  year  old  man  with  40 
years  of  experience.  With  automation  you  can  have  all  'his 
in  a  60  year  old  man. 
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The  Newsmaster  web  offset  press. 


Just  a  reminder: 


Never  realter. 

Always  Realtor. 


We  invented  the  term  "Realtor"  many  years  ago.  It  is  a 
registered  service  mark  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  So  it’s  legally 
entitled  to  a  capital  letter,  just  like  Coca-Cofa,  Technicolor, 
or  Rotarian. 

Every  leading  dictionary  distributed  in  the  United  States 
carries  (or  will  carry  in  its  next  printing)  a  definition  that  spells 
out  precisely  what  a  Realtor  is,  with  a  capital  R. 

We’re  proud  of  our  designation  and  all  it  implies.  And  as 
much  as  we  like  seeing  it  in  print  any  time  or  anywhere,  we  like 
even  better  seeing  Realtor  used  correctly— to  apply  only  to 
members  of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards, 
and  with  a  capital  R. 

We  know  doctors,  ministers  and  mothers  don’t  get  a  capital; 
but  then  these  words  aren’t  registered  trademarks.  The  term 
"Realtor”  is.  So  we’ll  appreciate  it  if  you’ll 
remember  to  give  us  a  capital  R  from  now 
on.  Every  time. 


Realtor— a  professional  in  real  estate  who  subscribes  to  a 
strict  Code  of  Ethics  as  a  member  of  the  local  and  state 
boards  and  of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 


AtALTOMS’  NATIONAL  rOUNOATION,  INC.,  1900  CONNtCTlCUT  AVCNUl,  N.W.,  WASHINCTON,  O.  C.  200M 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Quality  Newspictures — Look  to  the  Suburbi 


ago.  Suburbia  is  the  place  for  Question  Number  One  pu^to 
innovation  and  trial  and  error  the  26  newspapers  was:  “B^ 
and  bright  new  approaches.”  cause  you  are  a  satellite  nem- 

He  described  suburban  news-  any 

papers  as  both  big  and  small,  Philosophy  on  pictures  that  yoi 
many  of  them  young,  having  >"‘Kht  not  have  if  it  were  for 
recently  expanded  from  week-  strong  competition  from  he 
lies  as  the  population  pushed  metros?”  Here  are  some  of  the 
out  from  the  central  city  or  answers: 

started  new  as  suburbs  *  pu^ 

sprouted.  “Almost  without  ex-  hsher  ^  ^he  16  three-tini» 
ception  they  concentrate  on  '^««hly  Paddwk  Publications  in 
local  news.  However,  some  pub-  fuburban  Chicago:  “Philoso^ 
lish  a  balanced  news-and-pic-  is  mfluenc^  by  an  affluent,  bet 
ture  report-local,  national  and  ^er  educated  readership,  nj 
international.  Metros  have,  howev^ 

a  strong  bearing  on  our  mat' 

“Some  have  readers  who  also  i,jg  major  investment  in  photJfc 
buy  a  metropolitan  newspaper,  emphasizing  photojournaliw 
and  their  news  and  picture  con-  stressing  quality  work.” 
tent  is  selected  with  that  fact  •  Harvey  Weber,  photo  it 
in  mind.  Others  have  few  read-  partment  manager,’  Newsdm 


By  Rick  Friedman 
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r  We  made  ^  v 

obsolescence 

•"^obsolete 


Our  Nikon  F  knows  no  obsolescence.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  thrive  on  change, 
as  if  its  original  designers  had  anticipated  every  subsequent  advance  in 
camera  technology,  and  made  provision  for  its  embodiment. 

The  new  Nikon  Photomic  TN  is  an  apt  example,  for  it  is  by  far  the  most  important  inno¬ 
vation  in  thru-the-lens  metering.  In  its  ability  to  provide  consistently  accurate  exposures  even 
under  difficult  conditions  — spotlighted  or  back-lit  subjects,  brilliant  beach  and  snow  scenes, 
etc.— it  has  brought  a  new  and  almost  infallible  reliability  to  thru-the-lens  exposure  control. 

Does  this  new  development  then  relegate  every  previous  Nikon  F  to  the  scrap  heap? 
Not  by  a  long  shot!  Any  Nikon  F  user  can  enjoy  its  advantages.  With  Photomic  TN 
attached,  his  camera  becomes,  at  once,  the  most  advanced  of  the  sir’s. 

Owning  a  Nikon  F  is  like  having  a  private  pact  with  photographic  progress.  Shouldn’t  you? 
See  the  Nikon  F  with  Photomic  TN  at  your  dealer.  Write.  Nikon  Inc.,  Garden  Citv,  N.Y.  11530 
Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc.  (In  Canada:  Anglophoto,  Ltd.,  P.Q.) 


Th«  GRAND  PRAIRIE  DAILY  NEWS  (Grand  Prairla,  laxaa)  orints 
about  6,400  coplot  a  day.  tho  NEW  YORK  TIMES  about  1,100,000.  Sura, 
thay  diffar  In  circulation,  but  both  omphatiza  quality  —  and  both  proc> 
oat  adRorial  and  advartitinc  film  in  LogEflob  procattort.  Thraa>Way 
AD-Jat-TATION  giwat  tham  both  mora  untform  davalopar  agitation  and 
auparior  dot  quality. 

Sand  for  LogE  Tachnicat  BuNatin  E410A,  “Agitation  and  tha  HaNtona 
Dot,”  to  find  out  how  you  can  obtain  auparior  quality— and  cut  your 
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Photography 

(Contimted  from  page  78) 

editor,  the  Alhambra  (Calif.) 
Poet- Advocate'.  “We  must  be 
competitive.  Thus,  we  must  edit 
our  wirephotos  more  carefully. 
We  also  have  to  upgrrade  our 
local  picture  editing  to  eliminate 
the  chicken-dinner  stuff  as  much 
as  possible  and  stress  good  pho¬ 
tography  at  a  local  level.” 

a  Terry  O’Rourke,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune:  “We  emphasize  local 
pictures  and  run  them  as  big 
as  possible.” 

Mallette  concluded  from  the 
above  and  other  answers  to  that 
first  question:  “They  are  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  that  satellite 
newspapers  fully  appreciate  the 
importance  of  pictures.” 

Mallette  got  some  interesting 
answers  to  a  second  question, 
“What  picture  coverage  are  you 
providing  that  you  feel  the 
metros  cannot  provide  your 
readers?” 

A  typical  one  was: 

•  Jack  L.  Crittenden,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  Her¬ 
ald-News,  southwest  of  Chicago: 
“We  are  going  into  depth  on 
both  news  and  feature  layouts, 
looking  for  the  unusual,  feeling 
a  good  one  is  better  than  many 


What  does  the 


medioci’e  ones.” 

Mallette  concluded  from  the 
answers  to  his  second  question 
that  most  of  the  suburban  edi¬ 
tors  were  mindful  of  quality. 

Circulation-Builder 

A  third  question  posed  to  the 
editors  by  Mallette  hit  news¬ 
papers  right  where  they  live  and 
keep  breathing:  “How  impor¬ 
tant  is  this  photo  coverage,  if 
provided,  to  your  circulation 
growth.”  (He  was  referring  to 
photo  coverage  not  provided  by 
the  met  papers.) 

•  John  H.  Stauffer,  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Kansan 
summed  up  what  most  of  the 
answers  said:  “Local  pictures, 
even  more  than  local  news,  is 
a  strong  factor  in  satellite  news¬ 
paper  circulation  growth.” 

Other  questions  revealed  that 
there  was  almost  no  concern  on 
the  satellite  newspaper  about 
exclusive  photo  coverage  by  the 
metros  and  little  concern  over 
where  staff  photographers  would 
be  found.  The  majority  of  edi¬ 
tors  said  their  photo  staffs  were 
large  enough.  “Few'  of  the  sub¬ 
urban  photographers  seem  to  be 
attracted  by  the  ‘glamor’  of  the 
nearby  big  city,”  Mallette  added. 

In  relation  to  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  point,  Mallette  asked  the 
26  newspapers:  “If  you  have  a 
policy  of  concentrated  local 
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photo  coverage,  do  the  resulting 
photo  assignments  provide  suffi¬ 
cient  challenge  to  your  photog¬ 
raphers?” 

"Mallette  said  the  editors  by 
their  replies  at  least  recognized 
the  possibility  of  a  lack  of  chal¬ 
lenge  and,  encouragingly,  many 
had  overcome  this  danger.  Here 
were  some  of  the  answers: 

•  Ken  Michael,  The  Perth 
Amboy  (N.J.)  Evening  News: 
“We  work  at  this  all  the  time, 
trying  to  challenge  editors  and 
photographers  to  come  up  with 
fresh  approaches.” 

•  Robert  Studer,  Alhambra 
(Calif.)  Post- Advocate :  “We 
try  to  provide  challenge  by 
feeding  ideas  to  the  photogra¬ 
phers.” 

•  Bob  Geggie,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  the  San  Bernardino  (Cal.) 
Sun-Telegram:  “We  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  provide  more  chal¬ 
lenging  assignments  by  cutting 
down  routine  photos.” 

•  R.  L.  Yelvington,  editor 
the  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Metro 
East  Journal:  “We  strive  for 
pictures  readers,  as  opposed  to 
news  sources,  want.  News 
sources  do  complain. 

•  Jack  L.  Crittenden,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Joliet  (Ill.)  Her¬ 
ald-News:  “Photographers  sit 
in  on  planning  sessions.  Feature 
stories  are  written  first  then 
photo  coverage  is  planned.” 

Mallett  showed  slides  of 
what  the  papers  quoted  above 
w'ere  pro<lucing.  Here  are  a  few 
of  them: 

•  The  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune — showing  that  Notre 
Dame  football  players  do  have 
mothers  by  taking  pictures  of 
the  mothers  during  a  football 
game  then  making  a  women’s 
page  layout  of  the  results. 

•  The  Quincy  (Mass.)  Pa¬ 
triot-Ledger — showing  land¬ 
marks  soon  to  be  demolished  by 
“progress”  with  a  full-page  pic¬ 
ture  spread. 

•  Paddock  Publications,  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights,  Ill. — a  full  pic¬ 
ture  page  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  refueling  high  over  Illi¬ 
nois.  (See  photos  with  this  col¬ 
umn.) 

Mallette  showed  several  pic¬ 
tures  from  Newsday,  the  tab¬ 
loid  publishing  in  Garden  City, 
Long  Island  with  a  circulation 
of  more  than  400,000  and  still 
growing.  He  claimed  it  was  a 
satellite  paper  in  that  it  had 
to  provide  a  total  package  v.'hich 
included  intensive  coverage  of 
its  circulation  area  while  still 
competing  with  the  New  York 
City  newspapers,  all  of  which 
circulate  in  its  area.  Among  the 
examples  of  Newsday  photog¬ 
raphy  Mallette  showed  were: 

•  A  high  school  soccer 
championship  where  the  photog¬ 
rapher  stayed  alert  after  the 
winning  goal. 
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•  Smog  over  New  York  City.  1 
(See  cut.) 

•  Clamming  in  the  fog— » 
different  approach  to  a  weather 
shot. 

•  Election  night  in  a  smile- 
filled  room  at  the  moment  one 
candidate  learns  he  had  been 
defeated. 

Mallette  pointed  out  that 
smaller  suburban  newspapers 
could  not  only  see  the  differ¬ 
ences  but  the  similarities  in 
Newsday’s  photo  approach  and 
their  own. 

Conclusions 

Mallette  came  to  several  con¬ 
clusions  from  his  survey  of  the 
26  newspapers: 

“Picture  coverage  in  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers  is  generally 
of  good  quality,  and  includes 
some  of  the  best  camera  work 
and  editing  to  be  found  any¬ 
where  in  daily  journalism.  But 
because  of  its  recurrent  picture 
themes,  suburban  photojournal¬ 
ism  demands  constant  stimula¬ 
tion  by  the  editors  and  profes¬ 
sional  effort  by  the  cameramen. 
Ingenuity  pays  off  big  in  the 
suburbs.  Where  ingenuity  is 
lacking  we  have  a  dismal  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  standing  Indian 
shots  that  so  quickly  bring  on 
drowsiness.” 

Mallette  said  there  was  al¬ 
ways  the  problem  of  the  incom¬ 
petent  or  uninterested  person 
handling  pictures.  One  editor 
said  of  his  staff:  “There  are 
about  four  of  us  with  an  under¬ 
standing  of  proper  use  and  play  | 
of  photos.  Regrettably,  the 
average  deskman  shows  no  feel¬ 
ing  along  this  line,  although 
they  all  think  they  do.” 

Mallette  said  that  in  all  fair¬ 
ness  he  himself  had  to  add  that 
he  found  the  amount  of  in¬ 
genuity,  expert  composition, 
good  lighting,  tight  cropping 
and  display  in  the  26  papers 
remarkably  large.  “It  has  been 
a  long  struggle,  but  all  these 
short  courses  and  conferences 
and  seminars  are  obviously 
bearing  fruit.” 

He  also  found  evidence  that 
photographers  on  small  sub¬ 
urban  staffs  were  often  over¬ 
worked  but  apparently  they 
preferred  this  to  being  under¬ 
worked  on  the  big  metros. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  pk- 
tures  are  vital  to  the  health 
and  growth  of  suburban  news¬ 
papers,”  he  went  on.  “Editors 
recogpiize  this.  I  found  a  fervor 
for  experimenting  and  pioneer¬ 
ing.  Because  of  this  I  predict 
that  suburban  photojournalism, 
much  of  it  on  young  newspa¬ 
pers  unfettered  by  habit,  will 
get  better  and  better.  Suburtao 
photojournalists  are  blazing 
trails  that  many  metros  coulii 
profitably  follow.” 
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"The  Berkey  Direct  Screen  System  gives 
us  greater  speed,  versatiii^,  improved 
quality  and  simplicity  of  operation. 

It  has  many  advantages  over  our  old 
system.  We  are  extremely  satisfied 
with  its  performance.” 

-  says  Robert  R.  Feagin, 

President  and  General  Manager, 
The  Florida  Times  Union 
and  Jacksonville  Journal 
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You  too  can  be  in  good  company ' 
when  you  use  the  Berkey  Direct  Screen  System 
to  produce  fast,  predictable,  and  inexpensive  HOP  color 


North,  South,  East,  West  —  from  the  "grass  roots”  to  the 
large  metropolitan  dailies  —  the  Berkey  Direct  Screen  Sys¬ 
tem  has  been  acclaimed  as  a  major  breakthrough  in  news¬ 
paper  ROP  color. 

Never  before  has  a  piece  of  equipment  offered  such  broad 
scope  and  versatility  to  meet  the  varied  screening  appli¬ 
cations  of  newspapers  in  both  color  and  black-and-white. 
This  is  a  day-in,  day-out  workhorse  that  produces  color  in 
less  than  45  minutes  from  transparency  to  plate. 

And  that’s  not  all... 


•  Produces  controlled  screened  black-and-white  prints  for 
fast  paste-up  In  offset  newspaper  production. 

•  Provides  polycontrast  exposure  control  for  black-and- 
white  prints. 

•  Screens  halftone  negatives  directly  from  color  franspar- 
encles  for  black-and-white  reproduction. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the  Berkey  Direct  Screen  System 
has  been  described  by  one  satisfied  owner  as  "a  develop¬ 
ment  in  newspaper  color  that  the  small  newspaper  can 
afford  and  the  large  newspaper  can  not  afford  to  be 
without.” 
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FOR  ANOTHER  FIVE  YEARS— Milton  CanifF,  left,  it  signed  to  an 
ertention  of  his  contract  to  draw  "Steve  Canyon"  for  the  Field  En¬ 
terprises.  Putting  hit  signature  on  the  dotted  line  it  Marshall  Field, 
whose  grandfather  and  father  both  initialed  agreements  with  the 
popular  comic  artist. 
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Women’s  Wear  Daily 
‘Package’  for  a  Fee 

By  Don  Maley 


Fairchild  Publications,  which 
runs  one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
news-gathering  organizations, 
has  ai^’package  deal”  for  news¬ 
papers  in  syndicating  the  news 
and  feature  contents  of  TFom- 
erCs  Wear  Daily,  Fairchild’s 
showcase  publication. 

“Our  soft-sell  approach,” 
said  Joseph  Hanley,  director  of 
syndication  for  Fairchild,  “has 
resulted  in  a  list  of  18  top-notch 
newspapers  and  a  variety  of 
wire  services,  here  and  abroad, 
as  clients. 

The  subscriber’s  fee  for  the 
“package,”  regardless  of  circu¬ 
lation,  is  a  flat  $100  per  week. 

Women’s  Wear  Daily,  long 
the  “bible  of  the  fashion  busi¬ 
ness,”  also  chronicles  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  news-making  “Jet 
Set.” 

Women’s  Wear  Daily  cover¬ 
age  includes :  reviews  and  il¬ 
lustrations  of  fashions  originat¬ 
ing  here  and  abroad;  reports  on 
hot  items  and  their  acceptance 
by  retailers  and  consumers; 
news  of  merchandising  pro¬ 
grams,  promotions,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  training 
ideas;  business  trends  and  out¬ 
look;  price  and  supply  changes. 

In  addition.  Women’s  Wear 
Daily  publishes  60  special  sup¬ 
plements  every  year  with  ideas 
for  seasonal  merchandising  and 
promotion. 

A  Fairchild  team  of  some  800 
reporters  and  correspondents 
cover  the  global  business  beat. 
Many  of  their  stories  originate 
in  New  York,  others  are  filed 
froni  41  Fairchild  News  Bu¬ 
reaus  located  in  major  markets 
and  production  centers  and  20 
foreign  countries.  Private  line, 
wire,  wireless  and  cable  net¬ 
works  provide  instant  interna¬ 
tional  and  domestic  communica¬ 
tions  with  Fairchild’s  New  York 
newsrooms  and  presses.  More 
than  1,500  full-time  employees 
— in  the  U.S,  and  overseas — are 
engaged  in  news-gathering, 
editing,  printing  and  distribut¬ 
ing  the  paper. 

The  19-story  New  York  City 
Fairchild  headquarters  is  linked 
by  direct  wire  to  27  cities. 

Fairchild’s  Washing^ton  staff 
of  20  covers  every  Presidential 
news  conference,  sessions  of 
Congress  and  every  major  gov¬ 
ernmental  agency.  Fairchild 
staff  photographers  and  studios 
are  supplemented  by  photo 
service  from  Wide  World. 


Under  the  guidance  of  James 
W.  Brady,  who  is  a  15-year 
Fairchild  veteran.  Women’s 
Wear  Daily  is  branching  out  in 
many  directions  besides  fash¬ 
ions. 

According  to  Hanley,  Wom¬ 
en’s  Wear  Daily  staffers  “go 
where  the  action  is — to  the 
campus,  to  the  hippie  hangout, 
to  the  political  campaign,  to  the 
drawing  room — as  well  as  to 
conventional  fashion  industry’ 
sources.  Film  and  stage  open¬ 
ings  get  morning-after  reviews 
by  staff  critics,  with  weekly  ex¬ 
aminations  of  art,  tv,  haute 
cuisine  and  many  other  features 
in  our  ‘Fine  Living’  section.” 

• 

NEA  to  Broaden 
Its  Service  to 
Women’s  Pages 

“Women’s  News  in  a  New 
Dimension”  is  the  theme  of  the 
redesigned  Women’s  Service  of 
the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation  which  this  week  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  more  than  700 
daily  newspaper  clients. 

Helen  Hennessy,  NEA 
Women’s  News  Editor,  explained 
that  women’s  news  today  covers 
a  much  broader  scope  than  just 
fashion,  home  and  beauty.  “In¬ 
terest  grows  daily  among  women 
readers  in  news  of  social  signifi¬ 
cance,”  she  said.  This  might  be 
“stories  on  abortion  and  birth 
control,  or  alcoholism  or  unwed 
mothers  or  drug  addiction.  It 
could  be  investigations  into  the 
high  price  of  beauty  or  the 
rising  prices  of  food. 

“Throughout  the  Women’s 
Service,  we  mean  to  be  bright, 
candid,  contemporary  and,  above 
all,  relevant.  We  want  to  bring 
a  spark  and  fizzle  to  our  clients' 
women’s  pages.” 

Miss  Hennessy  directs  a  staff 
of  specialists.  Coverage  of 
fashion,  beauty,  furnishings, 
knitting  and  sewing  is  provided 
by  Aileen  Snoddy,  Judy  Love, 
Joanne  Schreiber  and  Miss  Hen¬ 
nessy. 

Gaynor  Maddox  writes  col¬ 
umns  on  food,  menus  and  nutri¬ 
tion  and  Polly  Cramer  conducts 
her  “Polly’s  Pointers”  column- 

Comments  on  family  problems 
are  written  by  Betty  Canary 
and  Muriel  Lawrence. 
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Ev  Gets  Whole  Family 
Around  Kitchen  Stove 

By  Don  Maley 


Evelyn  Kirk  Kennedy,  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Reno,  Nevada,  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  play  the 
slot  machines  for  which  her 
hometown  is  noted.  But  she  can’t 
get  away  from  her  kitchen  stove. 


Evelyn  Kirk  Kennedy 


Mrs.  Kennedy,  a  traveling 
gourmet-teacher-writer,  has 
something  good  cooking,  a  syn¬ 
dicated  cooking  column.  Her  500- 
word,  five-a-week  gourmet- 
humor  column  titled  “Cooking 
with  Ev,”  is  being  offered  by 
United  Features  Syndicate  be¬ 
ginning  August  5. 

“Cooking  with  Ev”  offers  some¬ 
thing  for  the  entire  family.  Ev 
Kennedy  believes  that  cooking 
isn’t  just  a  chore  for  housewives 
to  endure,  but  rather  an  experi¬ 
ence  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  the 
family.  Some  of  her  recipes  are 
designed  for  husband-participa¬ 
tion  and  others  for  child-parti¬ 
cipation.  Men,  she  believes, 
should  have  no  trouble  tossing 
a  fancy  Salad  and  kids  can  pre¬ 
pare  easier  dishes. 

“The  cost  of  living  is  so  high,” 
says  Mrs.  Kennedy  (whose  non¬ 
political  husband  is  named  Rob¬ 
ert),  “and  beef  is  so  expensive 
that  many  recipes  I’ve  written 
up  in  my  column  will  feature 
inexpensive  meals,  such  as  fish.” 
Fish  she  explained  is  cheap  and 
there  are  many  exciting  ways  to 
prepare  it. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  remembers  her 
first  experience  with  food  in 
Mexico  at  the  Fiesta  of  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe.  The  un¬ 
usual  smells  and  shapes  of  fried 
“sandwiches”  (Tacos  and  Bom¬ 
bas)  fascinated  her.  But  she  felt 
a  kind  of  horror,  too,  when  her 


father,  a  lusty  individual  who 
thought  his  children  should  ex¬ 
perience  everything,  made  her 
eat  her  first  “salsa  piquante” 
(a  highly-spiced  Mexican  dish). 
'The  tears  flowed  freely  and  to 
this  day  she  cannot  enjoy  those 
“overly  spiced”  foods. 

She  says  she  cooked  her  first 
entire  meal  when  she  was  11 
years-old.  She  was  president  of 
her  high  school  Home  Economics 
Club  and  won  an  award  during 
her  senior  year  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Livestock  and  Meat  Board 
for  an  essay  on  meat. 

She  had  majored  in  Home 
Economics  for  her  four  high 
school  years  and  upon  receiving 
her  scholarship  to  Mills  College 
in  Oakland,  Calif.,  she  continued 
her  specialization.  She  taught 
Home  Economics  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  schools. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  is  president  of 
the  Reno  chapter  of  Theta 
Sigrma  Phi,  the  national  honor¬ 
ary  society  for  women  in  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  Kennedys  are  tour  direc¬ 
tors  for  a  travel  service  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  collects  recipes 
from,  all  of  the  countries  she 
visits.  She  has  5,000  in  her  col¬ 
lection  so  far.  While  the  Ken¬ 
nedys  were  in  Australia,  Mrs. 
Kennedy  wrote  a  cookbook  for 
the  Aussies. 

“Cooking  with  Ev”  will  not 
have  daily  art  but  will  have  a 
“decorative  heading  and  column 
picture,”  according  to  Harry 
Gilburt  of  United  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

• 

Book  About  Weddings 
Offered  in  8  Parts 

“For  Richer,  For  Poorer,”  by 
Kitty  Hanson,  New  York  Daily 
News  reporter,  is  the  June  book 
serialization  offered  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate.  The  release  date  is 
June  16  and  the  serialization 
consists  of  eight  parts. 

“For  Richer,  For  Poorer”  is 
a  frank  look  at  the  American 
way  of  wedding — its  etiquette, 
excesses,  economics — and  its  po¬ 
tential  for  beauty.  The  book 
answers  questions  about  costs 
and  customs.  It  offers  advice  on 
the  caterer,  the  florist,  the  pho- 
togfrapher,  as  well  as  some 
thoughts  on  the  wedding  gown. 

Kitty  Hanson  has  been  with 
the  special  features  department 
of  the  Daily  News  since  1964. 


Father-Son  Column 

Chicago 

Geoffrey  Drummond,  37,  has 
joined  his  father,  Roscoe  Drum¬ 
mond,  in  writing  their  syndi¬ 
cated  Washington  column, 
Publishers-Hall  Syndicate  an¬ 
nounced.  The  column  now  car¬ 
ries  the  joint  byline  of  the 
Drummonds.  Geoffrey  Drum¬ 
mond  formerly  was  with  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 


Formosan  Daily 
Now  in  Offset  | 

The  Cheng  Hsin  Daily  News 
of  Taipei  has  gone  a  long  way 
since  its  original  appearance 
about  18  years  ago  as  a  four- 
page  tabloid  whose  chances  of 
survival  were  anything  but 
bright. 

Today,  under  management  of  i 
Franklin  Chi-chung  Yu,  the  j 
Cheng  Hsin  Daily  News  has 
become  the  first  Chinese-lan- 1 
guage  newspaper  to  be  produced 
by  the  offset  process. 

At  a  cost  of  $500,000,  the 
newspaper  acquired  a  Goss 
Urbanite  press.  According  to 
Yu,  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
operation  in  Asia.  ! 

The  press  is  composed  of  three 
units,  two  for  color  printing  and 
one  for  black-and-white  produc¬ 
tion.  The  newspaper  sent  tech¬ 
nicians  to  Japan  for  four  months 
of  special  training. 

The  newspaper  has  also  pur- , 
chased  from  the  United  States, 
Europe  and  Japan  many  acces¬ 
sories,  including  Kenro  and  Lin- 
hof  cameras,  a  Velox  plate 
grinding  machine  and  a  Durst 
color  separator. 

Cheng  Hsin  claims  a  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  200,000,  which  makes 
it  one  of  the  biggest  Chines^ 
language  newspapers  in  South¬ 
east  Asia. 

Yu  claims  that  Cheng  Hsin  | 
has  the  biggest  share  of  adver¬ 
tisements  of  any  newspaper  pub- ! 
lished  in  Formosa — 22  percent  j 
of  the  total. 
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DORptHY... 

by  Dorothy  Crispo 

The  news  you  print  is 
NOW! 

How  about  the  HUMOR? 

Oorex  Features  Inteiuational 

80  Park  Ava.,  Naw  York,  N.Y.  10016 
Phona  (212)  682-5150 

TODAY’S  FUNNIEST  Q  AND  A  COLUMN  j 
NEW,  LIVELY,  DIFFERENT.  5  A  WEEK. 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  AdYice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  InYestor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


WHY  GO  TO  OFFSET? 


By  Rick  Friedman 


Why  would  a  well-established 
suburban  standard  size  twice- 
weekly  make  the  switch  to  off¬ 
set  after  almost  a  hundred 
years  as  a  letterpress  opera¬ 
tion?  And  what  happens  when 
it  does? 

We  put  these  twin-questions 
to  Karl  L.  Monroe,  editor  of 
the  8,000-circulation  Monday- 
Thursday  Co/Knsri/fe  (Ill.)  Her¬ 
ald,  12  miles  northeast  of  St. 
Louis.  The  paper  was  founded 
in  1879,  his  father  bought  it 
in  1917,  and  Monroe  and  his 
brothers  have  been  active  in 
the  management  of  it  since  the 
«id  of  World  War  Two.  An¬ 
other  brother,  Thomas,  is  pres¬ 
ently  general  manager. 

Pride  in  Paper 

The  Monroes'  long  involve¬ 
ment  with  the  Herald  is  one  of 
several  reasons  for  the  switch 
to  offset  late  last  year.  “When 
you  have  been  with  something 
that  long,"  Karl  Monroe  told 
ns,  “it  ceases  to  be  just  a  live¬ 
lihood.  If  I  can’t  take  some 
pride  in  what  I’m  doing.  I’ll 
get  out.  When  you’i-e  a  sub¬ 
urban  paper  with  big  city  com¬ 
petition,  it  helps  to  preserve 
your  ego  if,  though  smaller, 
yon  look  as  good.  Not  as  big, 
maybe,  not  as  wealthy,  but 
what  there  is  has  a  certain 
class,  I  hope. 

"Pride  is  costly  and  has  no 
place  in  business  planning,  but 
I  am  sure  it  entered  the  pic¬ 
ture.  If  we  could  afford  to  do  it 
we  wanted  to  do  it. 

“We  analyzed  the  financial 
factors  this  way:  Since  we  had 
no  guarantee  of  any  contract 
work,  we  had  to  be  able  to 
justify  the  expenditure  on 
our  o>\'n  paper  alone.  It 
wouldn’t  be  easy  but  we  fig¬ 
ured  we  could  pay  for  it  out 
of  our  own  operation. 

“However,  as  a  side  ‘plus,’ 
we  now  have  many  hours  of 
open  time  on  a  high-quality, 
high-speed  press  capable  of 
three  colors  and  black.  We  de¬ 
liberately  delayed  a  campaign 
for  contract  business  because 
we  wanted  to  get  our  feet  wet 
first.  But  we  have  had  so 
many  compliments  on  the  prod¬ 
uct  that  we  are  convinced  we 
will  pick  up  much  contract 
printing  from  other  publishers. 
With  our  old  Cox-o-type,  of 
course,  we  couldn’t  think  of  do¬ 
ing  contract  work  for  other 
publishers." 

M 


Competition  played  a  part 
in  the  Herald’s  switch  to  off¬ 
set.  “We  switched,”  Monroe 
said,  “basically  to  produce  a 
more  acceptable  product  in 
onler  to  meet  and  stay  ahead 
of  determined,  aggressive  com¬ 
petition  from  the  met  dailies.” 

Competition  on  Scene 

Not  long  after  the  Herald 
reached  the  decision  to  go  off¬ 
set  but  before  they  went  into 
offset  production,  a  tabloid 
offset  throw-away  weekly 
printed  on  the  Missouri  side  of 
the  Mississippi  and  prepared 
in  conjunction  with  a  Belleville, 
Ill.,  counterpart,  appeared  in 
Collinsville.  Monroe  said  it  wras 
the  Herald’s  first  in-town  com¬ 
petition  in  30  years  but  it 
didn’t  pick  up  advertising  sup¬ 
port  and  folded  in  a  couple  of 
months.  “This  was  a  gratifying 
compliment  to  the  job  we  were 
doing.  More  importantly,  from 
the  off.set  switch,  it  reinforced 
our  thinking  that  in  these 
times  there  is  only  one  way  to 
operate — you  have  to  stay 
ahead  of  the  hounds.” 

A  third  reason  for  the 
switch  was  an  operational  one. 
“In  addition  to  the  vast  im¬ 
provement  in  picture  quality, 
we  anticipated  other  advan¬ 
tages.  We  often  printe<l  as 
many  as  six  sections  in  our 
old  Cox-o-type,  starting  on 
Tuesday  evening  to  produce  a 
Thursday  afternoon  paper.  Ob¬ 
viously,  it  was  impossible  to 
organize  the  paper  into  homo¬ 
geneous  sections  under  such 
circumstances.  We  would  end 
up  with  two  or  three  scattered 
sports  pages,  women’s  news 
sprinkled  with  spot  stuff,  etc. 

Advanced  Planning 

“Now  we  can  organize  it.  We 
don’t  wind  up  with  grade  ‘B’ 
filler  loaded  in  an  early  run  and 
goo<i  stuff  squeezed  out  of  the 
last  eight-page  run  as  we  used 
to  do.  It  has  proved  quite 
flexible  for  last-minute 
changes,  insertions  of  pictorial 
material  and  art,  greater  flexi¬ 
bility  with  pictures — we  for¬ 
merly  used  a  Fairchild 
Scan-a-Graver  which  limited  us 
to  the  same  size  and  two  blow¬ 
up  variations,  no  reduction.” 

The  changeover  from  letter- 
press  to  offset  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  less  painful 
manner  than  many  other  pub¬ 


lishers  have  reported  because  tern. 

the  Monroes  planned  every-  •  A  left-handed  model  Rob- 
thing  down  to  the  last  detail  ertson  480  Camera  with  the 
before  they  did  it.  back  reversed  to  fit  into  the 

Tom  Monroe,  in  charge  of  floor  plan;  two  Robertson  dark- 
the  back  shop  for  a  number  of  room  sinks  (one  refrigerated); 
years,  is  interested  in  plant  NuArc  CP-25  contact  printer- 
layout  and  quite  good  at  draw-  Agfa  Gevaert  proofing  machine 
ing  accurate  sketches.  Months  (for  the  darkroom), 
before  a  press  was  ordered,  he  •  Two  Robertson  light  ta- 
began  studying  all  sorts  of  bles  in  the  plate-making  room, 
equipment  and  in-plant  prob-  one  for  stripping  and  one  for 
lems  of  layout.  opaquing;  a  Colite  Scanex  for 

“We  decided  to  get  good  plate  burning;  a  Robertson 
equipment,  new,”  Karl  Monroe  plate  washing  sink, 
said.  “Most  of  the  point  of  the  •  A  Goss  Urbanite  press 
change  was  to  produce  a  better  with  SU  folder,  capable  of  a 
product — we  had  no  illusions  20,000-25,000  press  run  per 
about  saving  money  on  it — so  hour.  (The  SU  folder  combina- 
it  would  have  been  self-defeat-  tion  was  new  and  permitted 
ing  to  skimp  on  the  job.”  folding  down  to  signature 

The  Monroes  decided  to  stay  size.)  The  press  was  equippe<l 
with  hot  metal  for  the  present  with  paster,  the  inking  delivery 
because  their  four  Linotype  was  pressurized, 
machines  were  in  good  shape.  «To  run  all  this  stuff,”  Karl 
They  bought  a  Vandercook  proof  Monroe  said,  “we  put  in  an 
press  with  a  dryer  to  produce  goO-ampere  electric  service, 
good  repro  proofs.  All  the  cor-  giving  the  capability  of  install- 
rections  would  be  made  in  mg  several  more  units  without 
metal,  the  heads  would  be  set  basic  re-wiring.  With  this  re¬ 
in  metal,  then  they  would  be  serve,  we  have  a  reliable,  un¬ 
proofed  together.  This  saved  fluctuating  power  supply.” 
paste-up  time.  He  added  that  the  change- 

j  „  over  from  the  installation 

un  ant  .  pace  standpoint  was  unbelievably 

Space  for  the  switch  was  no  easy, 
serious  problem,  either.  The  basement  where  the  off- 

“We  have  more  abundant  set  operation  was  to  go  had 
snace  than  most  shops,”  Karl  been  part  of  a  second  building 
Monroe  told  us.  “Tom  tossed  erected  in  the  late  1940’s  and 
a  worn-out  Miehle  cylinder  rented  to  the  local  telephone 
press  out  the  loading  dock  company  for  truck  storage.  It 
door — literally — and  moved  our  had  been  built  with  this  in 
job  press  to  make  room  for  a  mind  but  the  telephone  corn- 
large  paste-up  room.”  pany  outgrew  it.  The  basement 

The  Monroes  built  their  own  had  high  ceilings  and  stout 
light  tables,  using  thick  crystal  concrete  floors  and  had  been 
glass  which  had  been  sand-  used  in  recent  years  by  the 
blasted  at  the  local  monument  Herald  to  store  paper  stock 
works.  The  lights  were  long  and  for  its  cutter.  The.se  were 
neon  tubes  under  the  glass  at  moved  to  make  way  for  offset 
a  depth  sufficient  to  get  an  even  equipment, 
spread  of  light.  The  Monroes  „  .  ,  . 

designed  sloped  panels  behind  Reinforced  Concrete 

the  Ijght  tables  on  which  copy  'pjjg  floor  under  where  the 

could  be  stuck  while  waiting  to  pj-egg  would  go  was  ripped  out 
be  affixed  to  the  pages.  “This  ^  foot  thickness  of  rein-  ' 

left  the  space  clear  to  paste  up  forced  concrete  poured  into  it. 

24  pages  at  a  crack,  which  we  'pjjg  units  were  simply  loaded 
often  do,”  Karl  Monroe  added.  trucks  by  a  high  lift  which 
They  purchased  two  Brown  m  through  the  garage 

paste-up  tables  for  extra  ^  pre-  floors  and  put  them  in  place  in 
cision  on  ad  work,  a  Nikkor  central  bay.  The  camera 

trimmer  with  light  (which  is  plate-making  equipment 

rarely  used  because  full  length  gj,d  Karl  Monroe’s  photo  lab 
pages  don’t  fit  in  it)  and  a  ^vere  placed  in  the  east  bay. 
Daege  waxer.  The  mailing  and  newspai^r 

The  last  touch  for  the  paste-  handling  was  placed  opposite 
up  room  was  neon  lighting  and  foiflgr.  Down  the  other  bay, 
a  glass  block  wall  which  was  Herald  could  take  up  to 

covered  with  drapes.  And  a  five  carloads  of  paper,  which 
tile  floor.  “This  room  is  cheery  ^e  high-lifted  off  the 

and  light  and  clean,”  Karl  Mon-  truck  gate  through  a  window 
roe  pointed  out.  “It  contributes  ^flich  happened  to  be  ample 
to  our  minimal  opaquing,  we  ^vidth. 

think.”  “I  had  some  uneasv  moments 


link.”  “I  had  some  uneasy  moments 

Lefl-Handed  Camera  ^bout  the  heights,”  Karl  Mon¬ 

roe  told  us,  “when  I  saw  tne 
Other  equipment  purchased  blueprint  showing  ‘approxi- 
as:  mately  1/16  clearance’  for  the 

•  A  Hulen  pin-register  sys-  roll  stand  under  a  poureii  con- 
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cr<*te  beam.  It  fitted  O.K.,  the  routes.  B 
though.”  distributor  no 

'I'he  ifistallation  costs  ran  delivery.  If  wi 
higher  than  the  Monroes  had  to  the  carrii 
anticipated,  chiefly  because  it  would  have  be 
was  impossible  to  gauge  with  son  for  gettini 
any  accuracy  the  amount  of  press, 
electrical  work  needed  and  the  “The  conven 
slowness  with  which  it  was  done,  worked  out 
“This  isn’t  simple  wiring,”  The  readers  lil 
Karl  Monroe  said.  “Anybody  tinually  get 
who  is  planning  a  conversion  our  picture  qu 
ought  to  figure  the  salesman’s  The  Herald 
estimates  of  total  costs  are  un-  tures,  almost  i 
der  what  it  will  actually  cost,  Karl  Monroe 
and  the  miscellaneous  odds  and  staffers  take 
ends  to  get  going  also  add  more  Karl’s  16-yea 
to  the  bill  than  you  expect  or  takes  sports  pi 
wish.”  In  connec 

change-over,  t 
Offset  Director  ^  number  of  r 

The  Herald  hired  Don  Heg-  went  to  a  1 
arty,  an  offset  director  with  20  column  width  t 
years  experience,  to  take  charge  ^  betweei 

of  the  photo-mechanical  work,  ^oe  said  this 
He  quickly  trained  one  of  the  more  misgivini 
paper’s  printers  who  had  a  nients  in  tht 
week’s  offset  schooling  at  the  planning  sess 
St.  Louis  Graphic  Arts  Insti-  other  item.  Th 
tute.  A  couple  of  the  pressmen  six-column  for 
worked  extra  at  the  regional  bob  with  run 
Wall  Street  Journal  offset  plant  which  had  to 
(18  miles  away  in  Highland,  to  take  the  ads 
Ill.)  a  couple  of  nights  to  pick  Karl  Monroe 
up  some  experience.  change  papers. 

Two  other  printers  worked  tian  Science 
with  the  offset  press  erectors  weekly  Chatlia\ 
through  the  installation  so  they  and  found^  “it 
knew  the  press  from  the  traumatic.”  Hi 
ground  up.  column  format 

The  composing  room  people  paper  any  s< 
had  previously  pasted  up  four-  “We  generally 
color  tabloid  sections  which  the  half-page  of  v 
Herald  jobbed  out  four  or  five  page  3,  run-ov( 
times  a  year  to  a  printer  in  St.  material  that 
Louis.  to  make  way  i 

“The  whole  thing  worked  out  stuff.” 
smoothly,”  Karl  Monroe  „ 

pointed  out.  “We  have  a  sober,  “  •* 

careful  type  of  workman.  All  The  editoria 
but  two  of  our  people  were  was  changed  t< 
trained  from  high  school  by  us  wide  measure 
and  we  were  confident  they  the  left  side; 
could  learn  the  new  process  n  ems  down  tl 
and  that  they  would  give  it  by  an  editoria 
a  conscientious  try.  It  has  if  one  is  availa 
worked  out  that  way.  if  it  is  not;  a 

“We  got  the  first  run  on  the  wide  measure 
press  on  time  and  printed  on  side, 
time  with  a  duotone  picture.  The  paper  wi 
We  have  had  some  problems  the  heads.  Karl 
since  then,  but  not  big  ones,  personally  didn 
Color  offers  no  difficulties.  for  this  idea  bi 
“We  had  to  move  our  dead-  it  enhanced  the 
line  back  an  hour  to  allow  for  lines,  making 
shooting  film  and  making  open, 
plates.  However,  this  time  was  “Basically, 
partially  made  up  by  the  time  poor  man’s  ' 
saved  in  making  up  pages.  Ac-  Christian  Scieni 
tually,  we  are  on  the  press  graphical  style, 
sooner  than  we  used  to  be  and  rules  to  a  min 
of  course  the  high  speed  of  the  it  is  better  to 
press  itself  delivers  the  entire  out  of  trouble 
run  in  short  order,  which  the  a  regulation 
old  press  didn’t.  sake. 

“In  our  route  system,  which  “Ours  is  hoi 
is  by  a  distributor,  completion  I  suppose,  altl 
of  the  run  in  a  brief  time  is  let  it  carry  us 
not  as  important  as  it  would  rather  self-cons 
be  if  we  had  a  swarm  of  kids  following  the  s 
waiting  to  get  the  paper  to  Karl  Monroe 
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the  routes.  But  it  leaves  the 
distributor  no  excuse  for  tardy 
delivery.  If  we  were  to  return 
to  the  carrier  system,  this 
would  have  been  a  strong  rea¬ 
son  for  getting  the  new  offset 
press. 

“The  conversion  to  offset  has 
worked  out  well  artistically. 
The  readers  like  it  and  we  con¬ 
tinually  get  compliments  on 
our  picture  quality.” 

The  Herald  uses  many  pic¬ 
tures,  almost  all  of  them  local. 
Karl  Monroe  and  two  other 
staffers  take  pictures,  and 
Karl’s  16-year-old  son.  Bill, 
takes  sports  pictures. 

In  connection  with  the 
change-over,  the  Herald  made 
a  number  of  make-up  changes. 
It  went  to  a  14  ems  six  points 
column  width  on  the  front  with 
a  pica  between  columns.  Mon¬ 
roe  said  this  change  caused 
more  misgivings  and  disagree¬ 
ments  in  the  pre-conversion 
planning  sessions  than  any 
other  item.  There  was  fear  the 
six-column  format  would  play 
hob  with  run-overs  to  pages 
which  had  to  be  eight-columns 
to  take  the  ads. 

Karl  Monroe  studied  the  ex¬ 
change  papers,  from  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  to  the 
weekly  Chatham  (N.  C.)  News 
and  found  “it  didn’t  look  so 
traumatic.”  He  said  the  six- 
column  format  hasn’t  given  the 
paper  any  serious  problems. 
“We  generally  run  close  to  a 
half-page  of  wide  measure  on 
page  3,  run-overs  or  front  page 
material  that  was  shoved  back 
to  make  way  for  late-breaking 
stuff.” 

Makeup  (Ranged 

The  editorial  page  make-up 
was  changed  to  two  columns  of 
wide  measure  editorials  down 
the  left  side;  four  columns  of 
11  ems  down  the  middle,  toppe<l 
by  an  editorial-related  picture 
if  one  is  available,  or  a  cartoon 
if  it  is  not;  and  a  column  of 
wide  measure  down  the  right 
side. 

The  paper  went  downstyle  on 
the  heads.  Karl  Monroe  said  he 
personally  didn’t  care  too  much 
for  this  idea  but  did  it  because 
it  enhanced  the  air  in  the  head¬ 
lines,  making  them  look  more 
open. 

“Basically,  we  became  a 
poor  man’s  version  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  typo¬ 
graphical  style.  We  keep  cut-off 
rules  to  a  minimum  but  figure 
it  is  better  to  keep  the  reader 
out  of  trouble  than  to  cling  to 
a  regulation  for  the  rule’s 
sake. 

“Ours  is  horizontal  makeup, 

I  suppose,  although  we  didn’t 
let  it  carry  us  away.  We  try, 
rather  self-consciously,  to  avoid 
following  the  same  pattern.” 

Karl  Monroe  said  that  finan¬ 


cially,  the  switch  hasn’t  been  a 
notable  success.  “Our  costs 
went  up,  not  down.  Our  billings 
went  up,  too.  We  fig;ure  the 
better  paper  will  bring  us  more 
business.  Ultimately,  of  course, 
we  ought  to  get  some  addi¬ 
tional  work  on  the  press  which 
so  far  we  haven’t  obtained. 

The  first  three  months  of  off¬ 
set  operation  the  ad  display 
gains  looked  like  this:  Decem¬ 
ber,  up  2.7  percent;  January,  up 
5.9  percent;  February,  up  5.4 
percent. 

The  ad  rate  was  laised  3.1 
percent  which  accounts  for 
some  of  this  gain.  Classified 
was  the  big  gainer.  December, 
8.5  percent;  January,  12.9  per¬ 
cent;  Febniary,  11.9  percent. 

Ad  Rate  Rallied 

The  classified  rate  hadn’t 
been  changed  for  several  years 
hut  in  May  the  Herald  doubled 
it  and  so  far  hasn’t  lost  much 
linage. 

“These  increases  would  have 
been  exciting,”  Karl  Monroe 
told  us,”  if  only  the  payroll  had 
stayed  as  it  was.  It  didn’t.  For 
the  three  months  I  cited,  it  was 
10.8  percent.  This  would  have 
scared  the  socks  off  of  us  if  it 
didn’t  reflect  only  basic  in¬ 
creases  of  6.3  percent.  Weigh¬ 
ing  the  figures  for  the  .salary 
increases,  it  looks  as  if  we  are 
just  a  shade  to  the  good,  but 
not  enough  to  cheer  about.  We 
have  some  selling  and  some 
rate-boosting  yet  to  do.” 

Looking  back  to  December, 
would  the  Monroes  do  it  again? 
Karl  Monroe  replied  this  way: 

“We  would.  We  feel  that  it  is 
going  to  work  out  well  in  the 
long  run.  Conversely,  in  the 
pre.sent  state  of  the  art,  it  was 
a  case  of  do  it  or  at  some  ill- 
defined  point  in  the  future  fall 
by  the  wayside.” 

•  '* 

Ad  Bureau  Manager 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Cecil  E.  Ames  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  B.  C. 
Weekly  Newspapers  Advertising 
Bureau.  He  brings  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  a  background  of  experience 
in  advertising  and  retailing, 
being  formerly  associated  with 
two  Canadian  department  stores 
as  advertising  manager.  More 
recently  he  has  operated  his  own 
retail  business  in  Vancouver. 

Weekly’s  Largest 

Richmond,  B.  C. 

The  Richmond  Review,  Can¬ 
ada’s  second  largest  weekly  with 
11,896  paid  circulation,  issued 
its  largest  paper  May  29.  It 
contained  42  pages  and  required 
11,000  pounds  of  newsprint,  150 
pounds  of  ink  and  12  hours  of 
press  time.  It  had  over  3,000 
inches  of  news  content. 


Virginia  Paper 
Starts  Sunday 
Edition  in  Fall 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

John  W.  Gentry,  president  of 
the  Daily  Progress  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Daily  Progresa, 
has  announced  that  a  Sunday 
edition  will  be  launched  on 
September  15. 

Gentry  said  planning  for  the 
Sunday  edition  has  b^n  under 
way  for  four  months.  Further 
surveys  will  be  made,  he  added, 
to  determine  more  accurately 
what  newspaper  readers  want  in 
a  Sunday  paper  and  what  they 
like  or  dislike  about  present-day 
contents. 

The  new  paper,  to  be  called 
the  Sunday  Progress,  will  be  a 
“reader-planned”  paper.  Gentry 
said. 

The  Daily  Progress  was 
started  on  September  14,  1892, 
by  James  H.  Lindsey.  The  news¬ 
paper  has  remained  in  his  family 
ever  since.  The  first  edition  was 
a  four-page  affair  in  which  all 
the  type  had  to  be  set  by  hand 
and  the  paper  was  printed  on  a 
flat  bed  press.  A  new  64-page 
Goss  Headliner  press  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  November  of  1966. 

The  circulation  has  passed  the 
23,000  mark  in  Charlottesville 
and  nine  nearby  Central  Vii^ 
ginia  counties. 

Gentry  said  plans  call  for  a 
Sunday  paper  which  will  in¬ 
clude  two  “spot”  news  sections, 
a  complete  sports  section,  news 
of  interest  to  men,  women  and 
youth,  a  section  of  local  and  area 
human  interests  features,  a  full 
comic  section  and  a  Sunday 
magazine  section. 

The  Daily  Progress  will  con¬ 
tinue  publishing  afternoon  edi¬ 
tions  Monday  through  Saturday. 
The  Sunday  edition  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  early  Sunday  morning  on 
a  schedule  to  permit  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  all  Saturday  night  sports 
events  ^nd  other  lat^breaking 
news.  Plans  are  to  print  only 
one  edition. 

Gentry  said  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  will  definitely  not  be  merely 
another  edition  of  the  Daily 
Progress.  He  said  new  concepts 
in  typography,  make-up  and  re¬ 
porting  will  be  employed  “to 
make  this  a  modern  newspaper 
for  modern  readers.” 

The  purchase  of  engraving 
machinery  has  been  planned  and 
a  complete  zinc  engraving  plant 
is  now  under  construction. 

• 

Heads  Arkansas  AP 

Leroy  Donald  of  the  A  rkaiuaa 
Gazette  was  elected  president  of 
the  Arkansas  AP  Association, 
which  held  its  spring  meeting 
May  19. 
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paper  would  be  to  unite  the  New 
Left  with  other  Marxist  groups 
in  the  U.S.  In  this  the  Daily- 
World  would  “generally  reflect 
Communist  views”  but  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  “promote  understand¬ 
ing  and  unity  with  all  construc¬ 
tive  new  currents  of  thought 
now  being  heard  in  the  country.” 

Money  for  the  new  venture, 
Gerson  said,  was  obtained  from 
a  campaign  launched  last  sum¬ 
mer,  of  which  he  was  the  co¬ 
ordinator.  He  said,  “We  have 
gotten  50  percent  of  the  money 
and  are  hurting  for  the  other 
50  percent.”  The  goal  was  one 
million  dollars. 

Publisher  of  the  Daily  World 
will  be  the  Long  View  Publish¬ 
ing  Corp.,  of  which  Gerson  is 
executive  vicepresident,  and 
John  J.  Abt,  attorney  and  fre¬ 
quent  representative  of  Com¬ 
munist  causes,  is  counsel.  A  cer¬ 
tificate  of  corporation  was  filed 
last  July  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Albany. 

Money  Obtained 

While  working  to  raise  money 
last  summer,  the  Communists 
made  their  first  official  announce¬ 
ment  about  their  new  publishing 
plans  at  a  4.5th  anniversary  re¬ 
ception  for  the  old  Worker  last 
October  8,  at  the  Roosevelt 
Hotel  in  New  York.  Some  1,150 
people  paid  $4.50  each  to  attend 
the  affair.  Joseph  Brandt,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Worker, 
told  party  members  and  friends 
it  was  costing  between  $250,000 
and  $300,000  a  year  to  publish 
the  paper. 

The  Communist  party  was  the 
major  contributor  to  the  Worker, 
published  by  the  Publishers  New 
Press  Inc.,  with  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Robinson  as  president.  The 
ownership  statement  last  Sep¬ 
tember  listed  average  circulation 
for  the  previous  12  months  as 
14,218  copies.  This  was  a  drop 
from  a  previous  16,000. 

One  source  of  funds  for  the 
new  daily  comes  from  the  estate 
of  Harry  Herman  Kaplan,  a  for¬ 
mer  Brooklyn  real  estate  devel¬ 
oper.  This  amounted  to  about  $1 
million,  left  by  Kaplan  to  Her¬ 
bert  Apthaker,  a  Communist; 
Lement  Harris,  a  farm  problem 
specialist,  and  Philip  Foner,  a 
labor  historian. 

Gerson  observed  in  a  recent 
interview  that  the  Daily  Worker 
“was  the  longest-lived  radical 
daily  in  the  United  States.”  It 
started  as  a  weekly  February  2, 
1922,  and  began  publishing  as  a 
daily  in  Chicago  on  January  13, 
1924.  Publication  office  was  soon 
moved  to  New  York,  and  it  con¬ 
tinued  publishing  six  days  a 


week  until  its  last  issue  January 
13,  1958.  The  Worker,  its  suc¬ 
cessor,  appeared  Tuesday  and 
Sunday.  The  new  daily,  Gerson 
said,  would  publish  Monday 
through  Friday,  with  a  week¬ 
end  edition  on  Saturday. 

Process  Described 

Gerson,  threading  his  way 
back  through  the  shop  and  re¬ 
membering  the  new  printing  ma¬ 
chinery,  said  that  Powers  had 
taken  note  of  the  Daily  World 
in  his  column  in  the  May  issue 
of  the  Union  Bulletin.  The  men¬ 
tion  was  found  under  a  sub¬ 
head,  “Book  &  Job  Automation.” 
It  said: 

“Prompt  Press,  a  commercial 
shop  under  contract  with  this 
union,  has  notified  us  of  its  in- 


Cleveland 

Harris-Intertype  Corporation 
has  released  its  cathode  ray  tube 
phototypesetting  system  for 
commercial  marketing. 

Richard  B.  Tullis,  H-I  presi¬ 
dent,  said  the  computer-driven 
“Fototronic-CRT”  typesetter 
composes  complete  pages  of 
type  by  photographing  charac¬ 
ters  generated  on  the  face  of  a 
high-resolution  cathode  ray 
tube. 

In  disclosing  details  of  the 
machine  for  the  first  time,  the 
company  said  it  was  designed 
primarily  to  meet  printing  and 
publishing  requirements,  and 
secondarily  as  an  improved 
printout  device  for  computers. 

Price  of  the  Fototronic-CRT 
system  ranges  from  $300,000  to 
$500,000,  depending  upon  the 
configuration  needed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  an  individ¬ 
ual  composing  room. 

Harris-Intertype  expects  prin¬ 
cipal  users  of  the  Fototronic- 
CRT  system  to  be  computer- 
oriented,  high-volume  producers 
of  full-page  composition.  They 
include  printers  or  publishers 
of  directories,  books,  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  professional 
abstracts  and  listings. 

The  first  Fototronic-CRT 
unit  has  been  composing  tele¬ 
phone  directory  pages  for  five 
months  at  the  Baird-Ward 
Company,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Con¬ 
trol  is  provided  by  computer- 
processed  magnetic  tape  on 
which  address  and  telephone 
number  changes  are  merged 
electronically  with  previous  list¬ 
ings. 

The  Harris-Intertype  system 
is  basically  an  “area  composi¬ 
tion”  device.  Magazine,  book  or 
directory  pages  can  be  composed 


tention  to  produce  a  12-page  tab¬ 
loid  daily  newspaper  named  the 
Daily  World.  Plans  call  for  use 
of  the  Photon  713-5,  which  proc¬ 
esses  justified  tape  produced  on 
Friden  keyboards.  Since  the 
operator  must  justify  each  line 
as  he  punches  the  tape,  the  tape 
input  will  not  represent  automa¬ 
tion. 

“Meanwhile,  we  have  received 
notice  that  the  Rogowski  Co., 
which  produces  w’eekly  news¬ 
papers,  is  interested  in  intro¬ 
ducing  unjustified — or  idiot — 
tape  for  computerization  of 
justification.  This  process  repre¬ 
sents  automation  and  will  re¬ 
quire  negotiation  for  an  agree¬ 
ment  which  must  be  submitted 
to  the  membership  and  to  the 
ITU  for  approval.” 


at  the  rate  of  two  to  ten  per 
minute,  depending  on  size  and 
complexity  of  the  page. 

The  speed  with  which  individ¬ 
ual  type  characters  can  be  gen¬ 
erated  is  determined  by  the  size 
of  type  being  sent.  Typical  7- 
point  directory  type,  of  graphic 
arts  quality,  can  be  set  at  the 
rate  of  1,100  characters  per 
second.  Smaller  type  can  be  set 
considerably  faster,  larger  type 
proportionately  slower. 

The  machine  is  designed  to  be 
used  with  computers  made  by 
any  major  manufacturer.  It  pro¬ 
duces  type  on  either  film  or 
photo  paper,  in  sizes  from  4- 
point  to  24-point,  or  larger  if 
required.  Maximum  image  width 
for  various  models  ranges  from 
SM  inches  to  16  inches.  A  built- 
in  digital  memory  system  pro¬ 
vides  access  to  as  many  as  40 
different  faces  of  type,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  4,000  characters. 
These  faces  can  be  electronically 
manipulated  to  produce  con¬ 
densed,  expanded  or  slanted 
faces. 

Harris-Intertype  will  display 
its  new  system  at  Print  68,  in 
Chicago  June  20-26. 

Big  Sum  for  Editor 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Envin  Swangard,  who  retired 
May  24  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Vancouver  Sun,  will  receive 
close  to  $100,000  from  the  Sun 
in  a  cash  settlement  and  pay¬ 
ments  over  the  next  five  years 
until  he  reaches  the  normal  65 
retirement  age.  Then  he  goes 
on  pension.  The  settlement  was 
reached  after  extensive  legal 
discussions  when  Stuart  Keate, 
Sun  publisher,  decided  on  change 
of  managing  editors. 


Printers  End 

Strike;  Talks 

To  Continue 

Brunswick,  Maine 

The  strike  against  the  Bath- 
Brunswick  Times-Record  was 
called  off  and  the  24  members 
of  the  Typographical  Union  re¬ 
turned  to  work  Friday  morning 
(May  31). 

Robert  Delong,  a  member  of 
the  union's  negotiating  team, 
said  the  strike  could  be  resumed 
at  a  later  date.  The  union  voted 
Thursday  not  to  accept  the 
latest  contract  offer. 

Ralph  Pancallo,  a  union  rep¬ 
resentative,  said  the  printers 
voted  to  return  to  work  on  the 
condition  management  continues 
to  negotiate  in  good  faith.  He 
said  further  negotiations  will  be 
scheduled  through  mediators. 

Campbell  Niven,  publisher  of 
the  paper,  said  the  company 
will  “continue  to  negotiate  with 
the  union  as  required  by  law.” 

The  strike,  Maine’s  first  news¬ 
paper  walkout  in  15  years, 
began  Tuesday,  May  21.  During 
the  strike,  the  company  contin¬ 
ued  to  publish  the  paper. 

Pancallo  said  the  principal  is¬ 
sues  are  job  security,  hours, 
wages,  an  apprenticeship  pro¬ 
gram  and  pensions. 

Niven  said  the  provisions  in 
dispute  include  a  demand  by 
the  union  that  foremen  be 
journeymen  and  members  of  the 
bargaining  unit;  that  the  con¬ 
tract  incorporate  the  General 
Laws  of  the  ITU  as  well  as 
other  provisions  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  management,  would 
permit  the  union  to  control  hir¬ 
ing,  promoting,  transferring 
and  disciplining  of  its  printing- 
production  employes  “and  would 
place  the  union  in  general  con¬ 
trol  of  the  direction  of  such 
employes.” 

• 

NAII  Captures  Honor 
For  Public  Relations 

Chicago 

The  public  relations  program 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Independent  Insurers  was  voted 
the  top  prize  in  the  annual 
Golden  Trumpet  Awards  of  the 
Publicity  Club  of  Chicago. 
Vetsal  Lemmon,  president  of 
NAII,  and  Roger  Dove,  public 
relations  director,  accept^  the 
awards  on  behalf  of  NAII. 

The  NAII  program  was  built 
around  promotion  of  a  state¬ 
ment  of  policy  for  member  com¬ 
panies  following  criticism  of  the 
automobile  insurance  business  in 
the  Congress,  state  legislatures, 
newspapers  and  magazines. 


Full  Page  Composition 
Typesetter  Introduced 
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Kennedy 
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5)  of  the  start  of  the  six-day 
war  in  which  Israeli  forces 
knocked  out  those  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  Syria  and  Jor¬ 
dan. 

The  Associated  Press  book  on 
that  momentous  event  was  titled 
Lightning  Out  of  Israel.”  And 
now,  on  June  6th,  it  was  “like 
lightning”  had  struck  when  the 
flash  on  the  shooting  hit  news¬ 
rooms  around  the  country. 

It  was  an  ironic  twist  that 
any  news  editors  were  coast¬ 
ing  impatiently,  hoping  for 
enough  returns  from  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  primary  to  justify  stories 
and  headlines  they  had  prepared 
'or  “final”  editions  of  June  5, 
but  the  computerized  vote-gath- 
“ring  system  had  flopped.  Re- 
ums  came  into  central  points 
lower  than  usual;  much  later 
han  had  been  anticipated  with 
he  ultramodern  facilities.  Hence 
:ull  news  staffs  were  standing 
ly. 

It’s  still  a  bit  of  a  mystery 
0  editors  where  CBS  News  got 
nough  samples  to  project  a 
iennedy  vote  of  52  percent  and 
■ign  off  before  midnight.  Slight- 
y  wild  was  the  guesstimate,  in 
:he  light  of  the  dawn  when  Ken- 
ledy’s  47  percent  and  Mc¬ 
Carthy’s  41  percent  scores 
howed  up.  But  by  that  time 
he  primary  story  became  sec- 
..dary  to  the  mad  shooting. 

In  both  instances — the  shoot- 
ng  and  the  Senator’s  death — 
lewspapers  published  in  the 
restern  part  of  the  country 
ould  handle  it  under  emergency 
ut  normal  press  schedules.  In 
he  east  there  were  early  mom- 
iR  “extras”  and  replated  edi- 
;ons  that  didn’t  reach  the 
:reet  until  after  7  a.m.,  when 
!ost  people  had  heard  the  bul- 
(tins  on  radio  and  television. 
Nevertheless,  circulation  man¬ 
gers  reported  heavy  sales  and 
ublishers  said  they  let  the 
resses  run  as  long  as  there 
as  an  apparent  demand  for 
apers. 

Many  newspapers  learned  of 
ie  shooting  of  Senator  Kennedy 
ot  from  radio  or  television  but 
wm  their  own  man  at  the 
»ne. 

One  reporter,  watching  a 
Eonitor  screen  in  an  NBC 
hidio,  saw  the  shooting  while 
conunentator  was  analyzing 
he  election. 

This  was  Jerry  Green  of  the 
ew  yorfc  News  Washington 
in  California  to  cover  the 
rimar>-.  Grabbing  for  a  dime, 
*  raced  to  a  telephone  booth 
nd  was  in  communication  with 
is  news  desk  across  the  conti- 
lent  in  a  matter  of  seconds,  at 
e18  a.m. 

editor  8c  publisher 


The  News  was  rolling  the  last 
half  of  its  normal  two-million 

run,  reporting  that  Kennedy  had 
won  over  McCarthy.  Michael  J. 
O’Neill,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  ordered  the  presses  stopped 
as  a  bulletin  was  rushed  to  the 
composing  room. 

Jack  E.  Underwood,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  said  the  News 
ran  900,000  copies  with  the  bul¬ 
letin,  and  about  700,000  with  a 
complete  story.  He  said  the 
paper  was  out  with  the  bulletin 
at  4:04  a.m.,  and  a  story  at  5:00 
a.m.  and  a  more  complete  ac¬ 
count  of  the  shooting  for  the  five 
star  edition,  at  5:31  a.m. 

Harrison  Salisbury,  an  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  said  his  paper  re¬ 
ceived  the  news  by  telephone 
from  one  of  their  men  in  the 
Ambassador  Hotel  press  room  a 
short  time  after  3  a.m.  “We 
got  the  word,”  he  said,  “some 
little  bit  before  it  was  heard  on 
radio  or  television.” 

Salisbury,  who  was  working 
the  night  shift  on  the  election 
returns,  said  the  Times  presses 
were  shut  down  at  3:22  a.m. 

“We  held  them  down  until  we 
could  get  a  full  story,”  he  said. 
“We  didn’t  want  to  run  a  bulle¬ 
tin  at  3  in  the  morning.  We  had 
seven  men  in  Los  Angeles  and 
they  held  phones  open  while 
everybody  worked,  getting  the 
news  and  relaying  it  in.  We 
ran  it  all  here  under  Warren 
Weaver’s  byline,  and  we  had  a 
side-bar,  but  also  on  the  front 
page,  under  John  G.  Morris’ 
name.  We  turned  out  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  was  a  very  good  job. 

Nathan  W.  Goldstein,  the 
Times  circulation  manager,  said 
the  paper  ran  250,000  copies 
with  the  story.  The  Times  sent 
1,000  to  Washington  by  air  ex¬ 
press. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff,  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Post,  an  even¬ 
ing  tabloid:  “I  suppose  they  will 
get  out  all  they  can,”  and  added 
that  she  thought  a  press  run 
figure  “was  a  trivial  thing  com¬ 
pared  to  the  tragedy  that  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  California.” 


Deaths 

D.  Roy  Merrill,  80,  retired 
(1961)  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Detroit  News;  June  1. 

*  *  * 

Alfred  E.  Eichler,  65,  a  copy 
editor  at  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post;  May  31. 

«  *  « 

Louis  L.  Clifford,  61,  city 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press; 
May  25. 

«  *  * 

Stuart  Little,  69,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  public  relations  con¬ 
cern  of  Selvage  &  Lee,  Inc. ; 
May  28. 
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Pilch  Heads  ITU 

With  Heavy  Vote 

Colorado  Springs 

The  official  tally  of  votes  cast 
in  the  May  15  election  of  officers 
of  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  gave  John  J.  Pilch  of 
Chicago  an  almost  2-to-l  victory 
over  C.  Robert  Powers  of  Los 
Angeles  for  the  presidency. 
(E&P,  May  25). 

Pilch  received  50,087  votes,  the 
highest  ever  given  to  a  candi¬ 
date  for  president  of  the  union 
of  printers  and  mailers.  The 
vote  for  Powers  was  26,868. 

All  of  the  Progressive  candi¬ 
dates  won  election.  The  voting 
was  as  follows:  For  first  vice- 
president — A.  Sandy  Bevis,  Van¬ 
couver,  49,562;  James  P.  Ray- 
ner,  Houston,  27,011;  second 
vicepresident — Joe  Bingle,  New 
York,  28,179;  Roy  K.  Dennison, 
Detroit,  28.168;  third  vicepresi¬ 
dent — Joe  Bailey,  San  Francisco, 
50,031;  James  A.  Dunning,  Chi¬ 
cago,  26,225 ;  secretary-treasurer 
— William  R.  Cloud,  Seattle,  un¬ 
opposed,  66,885. 

• 

Retirement  Breaks 
Haskell  Association 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  retirement  of  Henry  C. 
Haskell,  associate  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  on  June  1  left 
the  paper  without  a  member  of 
the  Haskell  family  in  a  key  edi¬ 
torial  position  for  the  first  time 
in  70  years. 

Haskell’s  father,  Henry  J. 
Haskell,  who  died  in  1952,  had 
served  as  editor  of  the  Star 
from  1928  until  his  death.  The 
senior  Haskell  had  joined  the 
paper  as  assistant  telegraph 
editor  in  1898. 

Henry  C.  Haskell,  formerly  on 
the  Wichita  Beacon  and  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  came  to 
the  Star’s  staff  as  editorial 
writer  in  1929.  In  retirement  he 
will  continue  as  a  contributor  to 
the  Arts  and  Entertainment  sec¬ 
tion. 

• 

Sans  Serif  Agate 

Dallas 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  has 
converted  to  a  sans  serif  agate 
type  in  its  classified  advertising 
and  stock  market  reports. 
Spartan  Book  replaces  Imperial 
in  want  ads,  markets,  sports  box 
scores  and  credit  lines. 


Edward  J.  Boga,  62,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Willoughby  (Ohio)  News-Her¬ 
ald;  May  27. 

*  «  * 

Angelo  Scott,  68,  former 
publisher  of  the  lola  (Kan.) 
Register;  May  30. 


FCC  Report  Finds 

Scarcity  of  News 

Washington 

Two  members  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  are 
asking  for  the  adoption  of  rules 
that  would  require  broadcast 
stations  to  devote  more  time  to 
news  and  public  affairs. 

Commissioners  Kenneth  A. 
Cox  and  Nicholas  Johnson  said 
stations  should  not  be  licensed 
unless  they  provide  the  local 
community  service  on  which  the 
commercial  broadcast  industry 
was  founded. 

“After  a  three  month  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  programming  of  a 
sampling  of  radio  and  television 
stations,  we  must  report  that 
this  foundation  is  shaky  indeed,” 
they  concluded. 

The  two  FCC  members  said 
they  found  that  the  program¬ 
ming  of  101  Oklahoma  stations 
consisted  largely  of  “television 
entertainment  from  New  York 
and  Los  Angeles,  nationally  dis¬ 
tributed  recorded  music  enter¬ 
tainment  for  radio,  and  nation¬ 
ally  distributed  news  for  radio 
and  television  from  networks 
and  wire  services.” 

“The  FCC  should  promulgate 
rules  which  relate  the  amount  of 
time  and  resources  which  a 
licensee  is  expected  to  invest  in 
news  and  public  affairs  to  his 
financial  ability  to  make  such 
investments,”  they  said. 


Hinnian  Honored 

Galesburg,  Ill. 

Stanley  Hinman,  advertising 
director  of  the  Galesburg  Regis¬ 
ter-Mail,  was  honored  recently 
by  70  newspaper  executives  for 
^evoted  service  to  newspapers  in 
general,  as  well  as  his  own.  He 
has  been  with  the  Register-Mail 
and  other  Illinois  newspapers  40 
years. 


General  Loses  Again 

Washington 
General  Edwin  A.  Walker  lost 
in  the  Supreme  Court  another 
attempt  to  get  a  reversal  of  a 
Texas  court  judgment  denying 
him  damages  for  libel  in  a  suit 
against  the  Associated  Press.  In 
a  brief  order  on  June  3  the  high 
court  denied  a  rehearing. 


Pressroom  ‘Super’ 

George  Maher  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  pressroom  superintend¬ 
ent  at  the  New  York  News,  with 
responsibility  for  operations  in 
both  the  Manhattan  and  the 
Brooklyn  plants.  He  reports  to 
Mechanical  Superintendent 
Frank  Walsh. 
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Congress 


(Continued  from  page  13) 

the  perennial  ar^ment  of 
whether  antitrust  exists  to  pro¬ 
tect  competition  or  competitors. 
In  communications  it  must  pro¬ 
tect  both.” 

The  Senator  recited  statistics 
developed  at  hearings  on  the 
Hayden  bill  which  he  said  gave 
“an  insight  into  competition  in 
the  news  gathering  media.”  The 
figrures  related  to  control  of  daily 
newspapers  in  chains  and  the 
ownership  by  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  of  television  and  radio 
stations. 

Conflict  of  Interewt 

“Large  newspapers  or  maga¬ 
zines  own  radio  and  tv  facilities 
and  vice  versa;  and  at  least  one 
is  moving  aggressively  into 
the  newspaper  field  through 
merger,”  Senator  Hart  said. 
“Other  newspaper  corporations 
are  moving  into  book  publishing. 
Electronics  companies,  some  of 
whom  are  already  deep  in  broad¬ 
casting,  are  moving  into  book 
and  textbook  publishing — all  by 
merger.  Major  wire  services  are 
owned  or  controlled  by  large 
chain  publishers. 

“And  electronic  companies 
and  publishers  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  are  moving  into 
CATV  (community  antenna 
television). 

“Superimposed  on  this  cob¬ 
web  picture  is  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  communications  cor¬ 
porations  have  business  inter¬ 
ests  which  give  rise  to  a  con¬ 
tinuing  conflict  of  interest  situa¬ 
tion  in  news  selection  and  re¬ 
porting.  This  becomes  particu¬ 
larly  acute  where  those  interests 
are  in  the  same  community  as 
the  owned  newspaper  or  other 
media. 

“There  are  no  scale  economies, 
business  necessities,  or  efficien¬ 
cies  w’hich  can  justify  this  move¬ 
ment.  What  is  involved  here  is 
power — political  and  economic.” 

Senator  Hart  said  that  new 
technologies  should  produce 
more,  not  less,  competition.  “In 
the  newspaper  field,  a  host  of 
new'  printing  techniques  have 
substantially  reduced  capital  re¬ 
quirements  and  operating  costs,” 
he  said.  But,  he  charged,  the 
barons  of  the  communications 
industry  w'ere  trying  to  gain 
control  of  these  new:  technol¬ 
ogies  so  they  can  maintain  rates 
and  continue  profits. 

CATV  and  Newspapers 

“The  many  newspapers  which 
are  buying  CATV  systems  in 
their  markets  seem  convinced 
that  by  controlling  this  distribu¬ 
tion  system  they  can  make  it 
impossible  for  anyone  to  start 


a  competing  newspaper,”  Sena¬ 
tor  Hart  ass’r'ed. 

He  predicted  that  the  “elec¬ 
tronic  laboratories  of  the  nation 
will  make  it  possible  to  have 
instantly  available  the  collected 
wisdom  of  the  world”  and  that 
within  a  decade  this  wisdom  will 
be  piped  into  the  homes  of  the 
future  “either  by  w’ire  or  by 
microwave  or  in  some  form  of 
CATV  system.” 

Five  members  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
and  Edward  Zimmerman,  soon  to 
become  head  of  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment’s  antitrust  division, 
W’ere  in  the  audience.  Senator 
Hart  told  them  that  he  could 
not  nominate  either  the  Justice 
Department  or  the  FCC  to  the 
“all-star  team”  of  enforcement 
of  existing  laws  to  prevent 
monopolistic  mergers.  The 
trouble  was,  he  asserted,  that 
“no  one  is  anxious  to  take  on 
the  arduous,  unrewarding,  and 
politically  unwise  work  of  doing 
what  must  be  done  if  our  pro¬ 
testations  are  to  be  something 
more  than  sermonizing.” 

Steps  to  Be  Taken 

Then  he  told  them  what  could 
be  done  “to  assure  movement 
toward  competition,  rather  than 
monopolization.”  He  suggested: 

“They  begin  with  strict,  ag¬ 
gressive,  fearless  application  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

“Specifically,  mergers  in  this 
field  (the  communications  indus¬ 
try')  must  be  challenged;  preda¬ 
tory  practices  must  be  chal¬ 
lenged.  If  the  challenges  fail, 
then  w'e  can  consider  legislation 
to  limit  the  holdings  of  media 
or  methods  of  communication  by 
any  one  corporation. 

“The  FCC  must  give  broader 
interpretation  to  the  ‘public 
interest,’  convenience  and  neces¬ 
sity  doctrine  in  order  to  limit 
cross-ow’nership  of  communica¬ 
tions  media.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  say  this  is  the  province  of  the 
Justice  Department.  A  minimum 
definition  of  ‘public  interest’ 
w’ould  include  competition. 

“Further,  the  regulatory  agen¬ 
cies  should  encourage  parallel 
systems  of  electronic  transmis¬ 
sion  of  w'ritten  material.  If  suc¬ 
cess  is  achieved  in  this  effort, 
then  competition,  not  regulation, 
could  determine  rates. 

“Finally,  these  electronic  dis¬ 
tribution  systems  should  be 
treated  as  common  carriers  so 
that  anyone  willing  to  pay  the 
price  has  equal  opportunity  to 
transmit.  In  this  w’ay  monopoli¬ 
zation  can  be  avoided.” 

• 

Chief  Photographer 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Dick  Sroda,  an  Associated 
Press  photo  operations  director 
in  Indiana,  has  been  appointed 
chief  photographer  of  The  Paper. 


Dept,  of  Justice 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

dealing  w’ith  horizontal  mergers 
is  headed  “Failing  Company” 
and  some  of  its  contents  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  have  a  familiar 
ring  to  publishers  recently  de¬ 
fendants  in  antitrust  suits.  The 
paragraph  reads: 

“A  merger  w’hich  the  Depart¬ 
ment  w’ould  otherwise  challenge 
w’ill  ordinarily  not  be  challenged 
if  (i)  the  resources  of  one  of 
the  merging  firms  are  so  de¬ 
pleted  and  its  prospects  for  re¬ 
habilitation  so  remote  that  the 
firm  faces  the  clear  probability 
of  a  business  failure,  and  (ii) 
good  faith  efforts  by  the  failing 
firm  have  failed  to  elicit  a  rea¬ 
sonable  offer  of  acquisition 
more  consistent  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  Section  7  by  a  firm 
which  intends  to  keep  the  fail¬ 
ing  firm  in  the  market. 

The  Department  regards  as 
failing  only  those  firms  w’ith  no 
reasonable  prospects  of  remain¬ 
ing  viable;  it  does  not  regard  a 
firm  as  failing  merely  because 
the  firm  has  been  unprofitable 
for  a  period  of  time,  has  lost 
market  position  or  failed  to 
maintain  its  competitive  position 
in  some  other  respect,  has  poor 
management,  or  has  not  fully 
explored  the  possibility  of  over¬ 
coming  its  difficulties  through 
self-help.” 

The  guidelines  further  state 
that  the  Department  w’ill  not 
accept  as  justification  for  a 
merger  or  acquisition  “normally 
subject  to  challenge  under  its 
horizontal  merger  standards,  the 
claim  that  the  merger  w'ill  pro¬ 
duce  economies.” 

Market  Structure 

Generally  speaking,  the 
ground  rules  are  intended  for 
th4  guidance  of  business  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  industrial  field  but 
they  are  broad  enough  to  en¬ 
compass  any  kind  of  merger  or 
acquisition  w’hich  the  Depart¬ 
ment  thinks  might  thw’art  the 
purposes  of  the  antitrust  law's  to 
“preserve  and  promote  market 
structures  conducive  to  competi¬ 
tion.” 

The  possible  anticompetitive 
effects  of  joint  operating  ag;ree- 
ments  betw’een  new’spapers  has 
been  repeatedly  emphasized  in 
the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Mon¬ 
opoly  subcommittee’s  hearings 
on  the  Failing  New’spaper  Act. 

“Market  structure  is  the  focus 
of  the  Department’s  merger 
policy  chiefly  because  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  individual  firms  in 
a  market  tends  to  be  controlled 
by  the  structure  of  the  market,” 
the  guidelines  set  forth.  “Thus, 
for  example,  a  concentrated 
market  structure,  w’here  a  few’ 


firns  account  fo"  n  la-g^  share 
cf  the  sales,  tends  to  dis'  ourage 
vigorous  price  competition  and 
to  encourage  other  kinds  of  con¬ 
duct,  such  as  use  of  inefficient 
methods  of  production  or  exces¬ 
sive  promotional  expenses,  of  an 
economically  undesirable  na¬ 
ture.” 

The  document  notes  that  the 
statute  requires  only  a  showing 
that  the  effect  of  a  merger  “may 
be  substantially  to  lessen  com¬ 
petition,  or  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly.”  Accordingly,  “the 
Department’s  enforcement  activ¬ 
ity  under  Section  7  is  directed 
primarily  toward  the  identifica¬ 
tion  and  prevention  of  those 
mergers  w’hich  alter  the  market 
structure  in  w'ays  likely  now  or 
eventually  to  encourage  or  per¬ 
mit  non-competitive  conduct.” 

Prosecution  Is  Flexible 

The  Department  leaves  it¬ 
self  considerable  flexibility  as  to 
w’hen  it  may  sue  or  not  sue.  “In 
certain  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances,  the  structural  factors 
used  in  these  guidelines  w’ill  not 
alone  be  conclusive,  and  the  De¬ 
partment’s  enforcement  activity  I 
W’ill  necessarily  be  based  on  a 
more  complex  and  inclusive  eval¬ 
uation.  This  is  sometimes  the 
case,  for  example,  w’here  basic 
technological  changes  are  cre¬ 
ating  new’  industries,  or  are 
significantly  transforming  older 
industries,  in  such  fashion  as  to 
make  current  market  boundarie.'; 
and  market  structures  of  uncer¬ 
tain  significance.” 

So  the  Department  states  that 
“in  such  unusual  transitional 
situations  applications  of  the 
guidelines  may  be  inappropri¬ 
ate;  and  on  assessing  probable 
future  developments,  the  Depart- 
n>ent  may  not  sue  despite  nom¬ 
inal  application  of  a  particular 
guideline,  or  it  may  sue  even 
though  the  guidelines,  as  norm¬ 
ally  applied,  do  not  require  the 
Department  to  challenge  the 
merger.” 

The  guidelines  define  the 
three  types  of  mergers — hori¬ 
zontal,  vertical  and  conglomerate 
— and  defines  a  market: 

“A  market  is  any  grouping  of 

sales  (or  other  commercial  trans¬ 
actions)  in  which  each  of  the 
firms  w’hose  sales  are  included 
enjoys  some  advantage  in  com¬ 
peting  with  those  firms  who.se 
sales  are  not  included.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  need  not  be  great,  for 
so  long  as  it  is  significant  it 
defines  an  area  of  effective  com¬ 
petition  among  the  included 
sellers  in  which  competition  of 
the  excluded  sellers  is,  ex  hypo- 
thesi,  less  effective.  The  process 
of  market  definition  may  result 
in  identification  of  several  ap¬ 
propriate  markets  in  which  to 
test  the  probable  competitive 
effects  of  a  particular  merger. 
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papers:  Transmission  of  fac¬ 
simile  pages  from  a  centralized 
composing  room  to  a  regional 
printing  plant;  high-speed  re¬ 
ceipt  of  data  from  a  wire  service 
computer  or  story  bank  to  a 
local  newspaper  computer. 

The  presentation  will  cover 
also  Pictu  rephone  service,  inte¬ 
grated  circuits  and  new  trans¬ 
mission  systems  that  will  carry 
much  greater  quantities  of  in¬ 
formation — voice,  data,  facsim¬ 
ile  and  the  like — over  the  tele¬ 
phone  network. 

G.  Prescott  Low,  publisher  of 
the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot- 
Ledger,  and  chairman  of  the 
American  Press  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Technical  Committee, 
will  be  chairman  of  this  session. 


homan  and  Times  of  Oklahoma 
City. 

Julian  J.  Eberle,  production 
manager,  Washington  Post,  will 
be  chairman  of  the  session. 

Production  Information 

The  Wednesday  afternoon 
session  of  the  Conference  splits 
into  two  parts — one  for  papers 
with  less  than  50,000  circulation, 
the  other  for  larger  papers. 

Questions  have  been  solicited 
from  the  ANPA  membership  on 
all  phases  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  and  these  will  be  submitted 
to  a  panel  of  production  execu¬ 
tives  for  answer  and  discussion 
at  each  of  the  concurrent  ses¬ 
sions. 

S.  E.  Buttrill,  director  of  pro¬ 
duction,  Gannett  Newspapers, 
is  chairman  of  the  panel  deal¬ 


ing  with  newspapers  under  50,- 

000. 

A.  E.  Rosene,  production  di¬ 
rector,  Ridder  Newspapers, 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  is  in  charge 
of  the  panel  for  newspapers 
over  50,000. 

Pre-Conference  questions  may 
be  sent  to  Louis  Franconeri,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  director,  ANPA/ 
RI  Production  Department,  750 
Third  Avenue,  New  York 
10017. 

The  Computer  Myth 

A  feature  of  the  Tuesday 
morning  session  will  be  a  talk 
by  Ray  J.  Stanish,  on  “Com¬ 
puters  —  Giant  Nincompoops.” 
This  presentation  defines  com¬ 
puter  terms,  describes  what 
computers  can  accomplish  now 
and  suggests  new  applications. 


‘Meet  the  Presidents’ 

A  program  innovation  takes 
place  Wednesday  morning, 
when  the  presidents  of  eight 
manufacturing  companies  serv¬ 
ing  newspapers  take  the  stand 
to  tell  their  views  of  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  technology  in  newspaper 
production. 

Then  a  panel  of  nine  publish¬ 
ers  of  newspapers  of  various 
size  and  circulation,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  ANPA/RI,  will  ask  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  presidents  of  the 
manufacturing  companies.  The 
session  is  expected  to  expand 
to  include  questions  and  answers 
from  the  floor  to  either  panel. 

Stanford  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  ANPA,  will  be  the  mod¬ 
erator. 

^’hy  Letterpress?  .  .  . 

Why  Offset? 

The  Tuesday  discussion  will 
raise  questions  in  relation  to 
changing  production  methods 
from  letterpress  printing  to  off¬ 
set.  The  Conference  considers 
four  different  aspects  of  the 
questions  under  the  general 
heading — “Printing  the  News¬ 
paper — State  Your  Case.” 

Frank  S.  McKinney,  general 
manager,  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star,  leads  off  with  a  discussion 
of  the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
letterpress  for  daily  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Alex  Primm,  business  man¬ 
ager  at  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  will  tell  why  his  paper 
has  been  considering  offset. 

A  third  alternative  will  be 
taken  up  by  Vernon  L.  Wise, 
vicepresident  of  the  Butler 
(Pa.)  Eagle,  where  offset  is 
combined  with  letterpress. 

Why  Offset  for  Supplement 
Printing  covers  the  fourth  side 
of  the  question  and  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  Robert  Spahn,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Okla¬ 


FTC  and  Ad  Rates 
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The  question  of  newspaper  advertising  rates  and  contracts 
involves  both  alleged  discriminatory  discounts  and  arbitrary 
classifications  of  advertisers.  Assuming  such  practices  are 
discriminatory,  investigative  concern  would  be  focused  on 
the  effect  upon  the  primary  level — publishers — and  the  sec¬ 
ondary  level — advertisers.  In  view  of  the  degree  of  concen¬ 
tration  in  the  industry,  I  would  assume  that  effects  at  the 
secondary  level  are  being  emphasized. 

Another  aspect  of  advertising  rates  falls  within  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  joint  arrangements.  I  have  reference  to  voluntary 
combination  discounts.  An  advertising  customer  of  a  morning 
paper  may  secure  a  special  discount  if  he  also  purchases 
space  in  an  evening  edition  or  a  week-end  “shopper.”  Whether 
such  plans  result  in  adverse  competitive  consequences  on  the 
primary  and  secondary  levels  and,  if  so,  whether  they  are 
otherwise  justified,  are  questions  to  be  explored. 

Another  practice,  known  as  “double  billing,”  has  also  been 
questioned.  It  has  been  alleged  that  advertisers  are  issued 
current  invoices  at  the  maximum  rate,  then,  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  they  receive  a  second  statement  based  on  their 
contract  rate.  This  device  is  allegedly  used  by  the  retailer  to 
submit  a  higher  invoice  to  a  manufacturer  or  supplier  for 
reimbursement  under  a  cooperative  advertising  allowance 
program.  Such  practices,  if  true,  would  seem  highly  ques¬ 
tionable.  They  may  have  an  adverse  impact  upon  competition 
among  retailers  and  among  newspapers. 

The  Commission  has  pending  a  number  of  investigations 
involving  various  newspaper  industry  trade  practices.  In 
addition,  the  staff  has  been  handling  various  newspaper  mat¬ 
ters  on  an  informal  basis,  rendering  advisory  opinions  to 
publishers  on  advertising  and  marketing  practices,  and  col¬ 
lecting  information  on  industry  circulation  and  advertising. 
We  have  requested  Bureau  of  the  Budget  approval  to  include 
newspapers  in  our  quarterly  profit  reports  on  national  in¬ 
dustry. 

At  this  stage,  our  approach  to  the  newspaper  industry  is 
best  described  as  fact  gathering.  We  are  in  the  process  of 
building  expertise  in  the  business  aspects  of  publishing. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  industry  is  subject  to  the 
antitrust  laws.  The  prospect  of  government  examination 
under  these  laws  can  be  viewed  either  as  a  frightening  specter 
or  as  a  healthy  influence.  Let  me  assure  you,  as  one  directlv 
concerned  with  the  enforcement  of  those  laws,  they  should 
not  be  used  to  penalize  economies  and  innovations.  These  pro- 
competitive  se^s  are  to  be  nourished  and  encouraged. 

You  are  a  highly  sophisticated  group.  You  must  certain!-’ 
recognize  that  the  government  does  not  seek  to  punish  or 
destroy  the  guardians  and  trustees  of  our  freedoms. 
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Bill  McAndrew, 
NBC  News  Chief, 

Is  Dead  at  53 

William  R.  McAndrew,  presi¬ 
dent  of  NBC  News,  died  (May 
.30)  at  Lawrence  Hospital, 
Bronxville,  N.Y.  He  was  53. 

At  the  time  of  his  death, 
McAndrew  presided  over  the 
world’s  largest  broadcast  news 
organization.  Under  his  leader¬ 
ship,  NBC  News  grew  from  a 
staff  of  70  in  1951  to  nearly 
1,000  today. 

After  the  political  conven¬ 
tions  of  1956,  McAndrew 
brought  Chet  Huntley  and 
David  Brinkley  together  as 
television’s  first  two-man  an¬ 
chor  team  for  the  early  evening 
newscast. 

Despite  the  duties  of  admin¬ 
istrating  a  staff  represented  in 
some  70  countries,  McAndrew 
never  permitted  executive  work 
to  isolate  him  from  a  breaking 
news  story. 

Colleagues  recalled  how  he 
once  appeared  in  the  news  room 
late  one  night  wearing  a  tux¬ 
edo.  A  jet  liner  had  crashed  in 
New  York  and  McAndrew  was 
taking  an  active  role  in  NBC 
News’  coverage  when  a  staff 
writer  asked,  “Who’s  that  guy 
in  the  tux  giving  all  the 
orders?”  McAndrew  was  fond 
of  telling  the  stor>’  but  regretted 
“how  large  we’ve  become.” 

McAndrew’s  career  in  news 
date  from  his  college  days  at 
Catholic  University  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  worked  on  the  school 
paper  and  was  a  part-time  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Washington  Her¬ 
ald,  before  he  was  graduated 
with  an  A.B.  degree  in  econom¬ 
ics  in  1935.  His  first  full-time 
news  job  was  as  a  $10-a-week 
copyboy  with  United  Press.  He 
was  soon  promoted  to  reporter. 

McAndrew  remained  with 
UP  for  two  years,  then  moved 
to  NBC  •  News  in  Washington 
as  news  editor  and  managing 
editor  of  the  “Esso  Reporter” 
radio  news  program  on  Station 
WRC.  During  the  next  four 
years  he  held  various  editorial 
jobs  in  the  Washington  bureau, 
then  left  to  become  Executive 
Editor  of  Broadcasting  Maga¬ 
zine  in  Washington. 

Early  in  1942  he  became  Chief 
of  Information  for  the  Board 
of  Economic  Warfare.  Six 
months  later  he  joined  ABC  in 
Washington  as  editor  for  news 
broadcaster  Earl  Godwin.  In 
January,  1944,  after  18  months 
with  ABC,  he  returned  to  NBC 
Nows,  taking  over  direction  of 
the  Washington  news  bureau. 
He  became  president  of  NBC 
News  October  4,  1965. 
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FAIRCHILD  ILLUSTRATOR  —  Great 
for  Polaroid  blow-upa.  Top  quality  en- 
graviiiKS.  Under  12100.  The  Abmgton 
Joumai,  Clarks  Summit,  Fa.  18411 
(717)  687-1148. 


Apprai»er$-Consultants 


APPRAISALS  FOR  I^ATE  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67664. 


SALES— PURCH  AS  ES— FINAN  CING 
Publishers  Service,  334  Jefferson  Bids., 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  27401  Ph:  274-3670. 


Businas  Opportunities 


Journalism  Biographical  National  Di¬ 
rectory  wants  associates  with  $5,000- 
$10,000  capital,  active  or  inactive.  25- 
50%  annual  returns.  Journalism,  Box 
211,  Gilroy,  Calif.  95020. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CXIMPANY, 
Inc.,  provides  experienced  ^idance  in 
purchasing  and  setting  up  for  success¬ 
ful  publishing.  Newspaper  Service  Co., 
Inc.,  216  Curtis  St.,  Jennings,  La. 

70.546.  Ph:  1-318-824-0475. _ 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUE 
1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa, 
Ariz.  85201  (AC  602)  964-2952 
CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 

The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
“America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 
IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  l>er- 
Bonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

“SITUATIONS  WANTED*' 
(Payable  with  order) 

4-times . 90c  per  line,  per  issue 

3-tiaes  .  $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

Count  Sve  iversoe  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  boa  numbers  also 
available  at  $L00  extra. 

Do  not  tend  irreplaceable  clippinft, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted* 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  ether  deceratioos,  chanqet  your  clasti- 
led  ad  to  display.  The  rata  far  display- 
classMed  is  ^75  per  apate  line — $38.50 
per  coiumn  inch  minimum  space. 

**AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS** 

4-timcs  .  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times  .  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-tiffles  .  $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  . $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 

DEADUNE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuosday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 

at  they  art  rKthad,  art  valid  far  1-ytar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

■so  Third  Avo..  N.  Y.,  N.  V.  10022 
lAC  212)  Ploaa  2-7M0 


NEWSPAPER  SALES-APPRAISALS 
Peraonnel  and  Ekiuipment  Specialiata 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 
P.O.  Box  1657,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301 
N.  J.  Babb,  Dial  (803)  682-4611 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads- 
den,  Ala.  36902.  Ph:  (AC  206  )  646-8367. 
BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Drive.  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast 
PHONE  AC  (818)  738-2966 
SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
Newspapers  Sales,  Management, 
Appraisals  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

_ (206)  262-1761 _ 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
806  Taylor.  Ciaremont,  Calif.  91711 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  6C9,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

NEW  OFFSET  MONTHLY  in  famous 
Jackson  Hole  resort  area  is  well  into 
black  after  four  issues.  This  is  rare 
opportunity  to  obtain  publication  and 
related  businesses  at  low  cost.  Full 
price  $10,000.  Write  for  details.  Jack- 
son  Hole  Villager,  Box  22,  Teton  Vil- 

lage,  Wyo.,  83025. _ 

PACKAGE  OP  TWO  CALIFORNIA 
offset  weeklies.  Selling  at  1-year  gross 
$67M.  One  well-established  with  paid 
circulation;  second  free  circulation, 
establiStiad  1967.  Both  have  vast  po¬ 
tential  in  affluent  areas.  Like-new 
equipment  in  complete  plant.  Box  826. 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


NO  4  WEST  COAST  GROWTH  AREA 
Prime  6-day  daily,  long  established:  ex¬ 
clusive.  Owner  retiring.  At  gross  for 
cash,  under  %  million  class.  Terms 
higher.  No  brokers  or  western  groups. 
Box  942,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


“BE3ST  LOCATION  IN  THE  NATION” 
Northern  Ohio  weekly  and  job  shop 
grossing  over  $30,000  annuiilly  over 
past  ten  years.  Netting  owner  $10,000 
plus.  Planning  to  retire.  Reasonable 
down  payment.  Will  finance  balance. 
Write  Box  1008,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


NORTH  DAKOTA  offset  exclusive  week¬ 
ly  in  town  of  2,014.  Gross  $33,000 ; 
priced  $33,000  including  building;  only 
$5,000  down.  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Bailey- 
Krehbiel,  Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans., 
66801. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 

OFFSBTT  WEEKLIES — Request  samples 
and  prices  of  cartoon  panels  drawn  by 
distinguished  artists.  Our  21st  year. 
No  obligation.  Write  Cartoons-of-the- 

Month.  Roslyn,  New  York  11676. _ 

For  the  best  weekly  column  in  your 
paper— “THE  SIXTIES.**  William 
Wallace.  Box  16,  Fraser,  N.Y.  18768. 
“MEMORIES" — weekly  column  4- 
years  tested  tough  Los  Angeles  mar¬ 
ket.  Diversity  fascinating  subjects.  $10 
month — cancel  any  time.  “Memories." 
Suite  106.  436  N.  Bedford  Dr.,  Beverly 

Hills,  Calif.  90210. _ 

VARIETY  OP  SPARKLING  COLUMNS 
you  can  sell  to  advertisers  at  regular 
rates  or  use  for  features.  Ask  for  sam¬ 
ples.  Aditorials,  Box  106,  Oxford,  Wise. 
63952. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
66-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES 
Composing  Room 
ALL  MODELS 

Li  notypes — I  ntertypes — Lud  lows 
PRINTCRAPT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y,  10007 


Mailroom  Equipment 


COMPLETE  POLLARD  -  ALLING 
Equipment.  Lite-touch.  Little  used  sines 
rebuilding.  Retiring  from  business 
soon.  Write  Box  901,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


24"  ROBERTSON  CAMERA 
Vac.  back  quartz  lights,  reconditioned 
— $1,760.00  Tompkins  Printing,  712  S. 
Clark,  Chicago,  III.  606U6. 


HEAVY  DUTY  CRAFTSMAN  Paper 
Cutter — 34%"  wide.  F.O.B.  Spring- 
field.  III.  Contact  Paul  Knecbt,  200 
Maple  Grove,  Springfield.  Ill.  62707. 


Perforator  Tape 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  pert  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors 
— Top  Quality. 

Call  or  Write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3565 
26  E.  Elxchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 


SCOTT  KS^Manufactured 

PRESSES  1947-1948 

36  Units — 8  Folders 
22%"  cut-off 

Now  set  up  in  lines  of  12-12-6-6.  Will 
divide  to  suit  your  requirements. 

This  equipment  in  excellent  condition 
and  complete  with  Heavy-Duty  3  to  2 
Folders;  with  C-H  Conveyors;  Balloon 
Formers,  AC  Unit  Drives;  Reels  and 
Pasters;  Trackage  and  Turntables; 
Capco  Color  Fountains  with  Rails  os 
each  unit — and  all  accessories. 

Available  are  Color  Cylinders  and 
Single  or  Double  Reverses. 

Priced  most  attractively 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


29"  ATF  OFFSET— $2,200.00 
TOMPKINS  PTG.  EQUIPMENT 
712  S.  Clark,  Chicago,  Ill.  60605 


OFFSBTT  IOWA  county-seat  exclusive. 
Gross.  $50,000.  Terms  on  $45,000  price. 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box 

133,  Emporia,  Kans.  66801. _ 

CALIFORNIA  OFFSET  WEEKLY  in 
very  attractive  area.  Growth  is  steady. 
Grossing  $62,000.  Down  payment  $20,- 
000.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Eh*.,  Anaheim, 

Calif.  92806. _ 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY, 
fine  community,  near  suburbs,  good  po¬ 
tential.  Complete  information  to  re¬ 
liable  buyers.  Write  R.K.T.  Larson  £ 
Associates.  Inc.,  844  Summer  Avenue, 

Syracuse.  N.Y.  13210. _ 

INDIANA 

Weekly,  shopper  in  northeast.  Offset. 
Gross  $58,000  and  growing.  Owners 
taking  out  $14,000  annually.  Priced 
right  at  $56,000  with  wide  terms  to 
qualified  buyer.  Write  fully  to: 

J.  N.  WELLS  £  (XJMPANY 
548  W.  Roosevelt.  Wheaton.  Ill.  60187 
WESTERN  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY, 
stationery,  job  printing.  Price  of  $35,- 
000  with  $10,000  down  includes  busi¬ 
ness  and  building  with  4-bedroom 
apartment.  Total  gross  1967  was  $42,- 
000.  The  man  and  wife  team  earned 
$17,000,  plus  occupying  apartment.  Jos. 
A.  Sn^er,  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2284  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 


ELEKTRON,  S4|^0483,  electric  ix)t, 
feeder,  blower,^  hydra  quadder,  4 
magazines,  V-drive  motor,  from  private 
plant  (like  new). 

MANHATTAN  LINOTYPE  SUPPLY 
204  Elizabeth  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10012 

(AC  212)  WAlker  6-0100 _ 

SET  OF  FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITERS 
less  than  one  year  old,  with  8  pt. 
newstext.  Ready  to  sacrifice.  The 
Courier,  Box  306  Middletown,  N.J. 

07748  or  call  (201)  671-1010. _ 

LUDLOW  MATS 
Send  for  price  list 
TOMPKINS  PTG.  EQUIPMENT 
712  S.  Clark,  Chicago.  III.  60605 
TWO  MODEL  8  UNOS  (Noe.  35241 
and  31926)  good  running  condition, 
elec,  pots,  both  equipped  with  Standard 
TTS  units  only  1  year  old,  Shafstall 
mat  detectors.  Star  safety  kits.  Mar- 

tach  feeders,  magazines,  molds,  font  of 
Ixcelsior  mats.  Sacrifice  for  value  of 
TTS  equipment.  Also  Ludlow  with  elec. 
ix)t,  mint  conditioned,  overhauled,  with 
r.h.  cabinet,  19  fonts  matrices,  9  sticks, 
Margach  feeder.  News  £  Advertiser, 
Kennett  Sqtuu'e,  Pa.  19348.  Ph:  (216) 
444-3678. _ 

HAIRLINE  Linotype.  Ludlow  mats 
reconditioned  at  your  plant,  8-104  per 
mat.  Write  Larry  Heimbuch,  Box  814, 
Herreid,  S.D.  67682.  (606)  487-2656. 

EDITOR  8C  1 


5.HURLETRON  UNITS 

(like  new),  complete  with  all  con¬ 
trols,  scanners,  compensator  rollers, 
and  motors. 

We  will  sell  single  or 
multiple  press  units  or  parts  of-. 

49-HOE  SUPER 
PRODUCTION  PRESS 
UNITS 

Excellent  condition,  22% "  cut-off, 
complete  with  AC  motor  drives, 
controls,  and  angle  bar  (plus  extra 
rollers — brand  new), 

12-HIGH  SPEED 
HEAVY  DUTY 

double  and  single  press  folders  with 
skip  slitters. 

Available  for  immediate  acceptance 
and  removal — subject  to  prior  sale 

ALL  EQUIPMENT  BIUST  BE  SOLD 
AT  SACRIFICE  PRICES  AND 
REMOVED  IMMEDIATELY 

Contact:  H.  Novsy 
Bsrclsy  Wstt  $t.  Rsslty  Corp. 

I2S  Bsrclsy  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 
Csll  (AC  212)  227-3208  or  492-7400 
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MAaHNERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Preues  &  Machinery 


HI'RLJiTRON  INSETROL 

Completa  Unit*— AC  equipi^— prac- 
]ly  new — removed  from  the  New 
k  Herald  Tribune. 

ben  shulman  associates 

B.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


B  SALE:  GOSS  SUBURBAN,  three 
ti,  %  and  ^  folder.  Miscellaneoui 
itional  equipment.  1960.  Eixoellent 
lition.  Available  immediately,  units 
folder  skidded  for  shipment,  other 
is  crated.  Ready  to  load — $44,600. 
tact  Michael  Mead,  Central  Pub. 
P.O.  Box  188,  Warren,  Pa,  16366, 
Ph.  (814)  728-8200. 


HOE  COLORMATIC  (1968) 
ar  units — one  color  cyl — tensionplate 
kup-  heavy  duty  8/2  folder — AC  unit 
drive — reels  and  fully  automatic 
ers  rated  70,000  hour.  Available 
one  year  at  considerable  savings. 

sreo  to  match.  _ 

ben  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


BAILABLE  AUGUST  1968,  24-paga 
e  Press,  3  units  stacked,  semi- 
lindrical,  with  21^^  inch  cut-off, 
!reo-ty|ie  equipment,  Cutler-Hammer 
oveyor  system  to  be  sold  with  press 
at  separate  item.  Contact:  Jim 
ihill,  Vice-President,  Southern 
•  spapers.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  580,  Hot 
rings.  Arkansas  71901. 


Stereotype  Equipment 


STEREOTYPE 


Csreer  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Circulation 


THRB®  OPENINGS  TO  BE  FILLED 
In  fall  at  J-School:  associate  professor, 
Ph.D.  preferred,  plus  6-year  profes¬ 
sional  experience ;  assistant  professor, 
M.A.  plus  6-year  experience;  graduate 
assisUuit,  B.A.  plus  1-2  years  experi¬ 
ence.  ^nd  resumd  to  Director,  J- 
School,  Bowling  Green  (Ohio  43402) 
State  University.  An  Elqual  opportunity 
Employer. 


Adminiitrative 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  weekly 
newspaper.  Strong  on  organizing  and 
participating  in  display  advertising. 
Starting  salary  will  match  ability  of 
applicant,  with  ample  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Zone  1.  Box  929,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  WANTED 
Diversified  experience  can  be  put  to 
good  use  by  hard  worker  who  wants 
opportunity  to  share  profits  earned. 
Right  man  can  earn  an  interest  in 
long  established,  profitable  operation. 
Ehcclusive  county-seat  weekly,  i -owing 
town,  well  established  printing  and  of¬ 
fice  supply  trade,  serves  wide  territory 
in  SW  Central  US  area.  Absentee  own¬ 
er  has  other  interests,  but  does  not 
wish  to  sell  at  this  time.  Letterpress 
and  offset  equipment,  volume  over 
$100,000.  If  interested  write  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Your  present  employer  will  not 
be  contacted  without  your  permission. 
Wolf  and  Company,  7  South  Dearborn, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60603, 


BTABLE  INK  FOUNTAIN  for  Goss 
ightline  rotary  press.  Contact  Bob 
er.  The  Daily  Intelligencer,  Doylee- 
I.  Pa.  18901. 

S'E  STA-HI  Mat  Schorcher;  one 
yy  Duty  Mat  Roller.  Must  be  In 
condition.  Box  906,  Editor  & 


LOR  CYLINDER  OR  HUMP  for 
arch  type  semi  production  press 
cutoff,  60"  web  width.  Contact 
C.  Cranor,  Assistant  General  Man- 
1,  San  Mateo  Times,  1080  So.  Bay- 
r«.  San  Mateo,  Calif.  94402. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

N  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

lE-WESTlNGHOUSE  Model  CL 
1,  37  segment,  60-cycle,  8-phase, 
-volt,  autmnatie  AC  controller  for 
hp  motor.  Write  stating  condition. 
Business  Mgr.,  Elmira  Star- 
„  te,  Inc.,  201  Baldwin  St.,  Elmira, 
V.  14902. 

AR  AUTO-SETTER,  model  "D”  con- 
model  "A"  Reader.  Must  be  in 
,  shape.  Write  or  call  giving  serial 
■•etc.  Paul  McCue,  Production  Mgr., 
uly  News  Pub.,  Beloit,  Wise.,  68611. 


GROWING  SUBURBAN  WEEKLIES 
are  establishing  a  new  general  man¬ 
ager’s  position.  Oversee  accounting, 
credit  and  collections,  purchasing  and 
office  procedures.  Advertising  back¬ 
ground  helpful.  Excellent  opi>ortunity 
to  advance  with  business.  Send  resumA 
to  Jefferson  Sentinel,  8886  W.  14th 
Ave.,  Denver,  Colo,,  80216. 


SALES  AND  SERVICE 
REPRESENTATIVE 

If  you  like  to  travel,  are  experienced 
in  newspaper  circulation  and  can  com¬ 
municate  with  circulation  managrers 
and  assistant  managers  you  may  be  the 
man  we  want. 

We  have  open  an  excellent  position  and 
opportunity  for  a  sales  and  service 
representative. 

Long  established  company,  highest  rat¬ 
ing.  with  excellent  pension,  insurance 
and  vacation  programs  and  other  em¬ 
ployee  benefits. 

EIxperience  in  a  circulation  department 
using  reader  service  insurance  helpful 
but  not  necessary. 

Reply  with  complete  resumA  to: 
Box  979,  Editor  A  Publisher 


Circulation 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY!  Seeking 
man  capable  of  setting  up  home  dis¬ 
tribution  system  in  rapidly-growing 
area.  Zone  2.  Must  be  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  charge  of  all  details,  have  had  suc¬ 
cessful  experience,  plus  imagination. 
This  challenge  requires  35  to  60,000 
circulation  base.  Good  salary,  plus 
share  of  profit.  Successful  applicant 
will  eventually  be  running  his  own 
business  and  profiting  from  same.  Send 
resumA  and  details  to  Box  964,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


MANAGER'S  POSITION  AVAILABLE 
on  small  New  York  daily  in  friendly, 
growing  town.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  young  No.  2  man  or  district  man. 
Send  complete  resumA  on  first  reply  to 
Box  966,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATOR  who 
desires  self-employment.  Expansion  of 
our  Zone  Dealership  system  has  cre¬ 
ated  an  opportunity  for  an  aggressive 
promotion-minded  man  who  is  self 
motivated,  with  desire  for  business  of 
his  own.  Nice  volume — grood  gross  in¬ 
come-compact  area,  healthy  climate, 
beautiful  country,  36-miles  from  city 
of  publication,  ^ne  3,  morning  and 
Sunday  daily.  Box  968,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISTRIBUTORSHIP  AVAILABLE. 
Modest  investment — high  gross  poten¬ 
tial.  Must  be  service  and  promotion- 
minded.  Your  previous  experience  must 
show  that  you  have  the  ability  to  gp>v- 
ern  your  own  time  for  this  self-em¬ 
ployment  opportunity.  Compact  area — 
within  city  of  publication.  Zone  3. 
Box  lOlO,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGHK  for  7,000 
ABC  6-day  daily  in  Southwestern  Idaho. 
Ideal  climate  and  working  conditions 
in  new  modem  plant.  Salary  and  bonus 
plus  fringes.  Send  complete  resumA  to 
Publisher,  Idaho  Free  Press,  Box  88 
Nampa,  Idaho  83661  or  phone  collect 
208-466-8884.  Position  open  now. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Old  established  company  wants  young 
man  experienced  in  circulation  promo¬ 
tion.  Must  be  able  to  create  new  pro¬ 
motion  and  supervise  department.  Good 
salary,  profit-sharing,  etc.  Complete 
resume  first  letter.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  989,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

SUPERVISOR 

Large  midtown  N.Y.C.  publication 
seeks  assistant  circulation  Plant  Man¬ 
ner  with  3-6  years'  experience  in  dis¬ 
tribution  and  printing  production  liai¬ 
son.  Night  work  puts  you  where  the 
action  is.  Excellent  promotional  op¬ 
portunity.  Liberal  benefits.  College 
background  preferred.  Veteran  status 
a  must.  Beginning  salary  $10,000  plus, 
depending  on  experience.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resumA  Box  EP  71'7,  125  W,  41 
St..  New.  York,  N.Y.  10036. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER — East  coast 
suburban  daily  seeks  classified  man¬ 
ager  to  build  department  in  fastest- 
growing  market  area  in  the  U.S. 
Progressive,  rapidly-expanding  news¬ 
paper.  Chance  of  a  life-time.  Top 
salary  and  bonuses.  Full  details  first 
letter.  Write  Box  898,  ^itor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CLASSIFIED  'PHONE  SUPERVISOR 
— We  seek  man  or  woman  who  can 
build  classified  ad  count  from  276 
daily  to  600  in  market  of  660,000  peo¬ 
ple  without  direct  daily  competition. 
Chance  of  a  life-time.  East  Coast.  Top 
growth  county  in  the  U.S.  Excellent 
salary  and  tranuses.  Write  Box  893, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  with 
New  York-based  consultant  for  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  classified  salesman 
who  combines  drive,  ambition  and  the 
ability  to  manage  a  small  organization 
with  strong  salesmanship.  Box  974, 
Editor  A  I^blisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  AD  SALESMAN  with 
good  background  in  classified-display 
copy  and  layout;  be  able  to  sell  on 
facts  and  figures;  morning  daily  in 
Eastern  N.J.  Advancement  possibility 
for  live-wire.  Send  reeumA  to  A.  H. 
P'reedman.  CAM,  Hudson  Dispatch, 
Union  City,  New  Jersey  07087. 


Display  Advertising 


CALIFORNIA-BOUND,  young  eager 
salesman  needed  to  capitalize  on  big 
business  boom  in  beautiful  Santa  Clara 
Valley.  Finest  salary  pliu  bonus  ar¬ 
rangement;  excellent  bmefits.  Terrific 
advancement  opportunity  with  expand¬ 
ing  newspaper  group,  ^nd  resumA  to: 
J.  G.  Gilligan,  Sunnyvale  Standard. 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.  94086. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  one  of 
New  England’s  finest  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers.  Experienced,  strong  sales  back¬ 
ground  and  layout  ability.  Excellent 
salary,  incentive  plan,  car  expenses, 
free  group  insurance,  wage  replace¬ 
ment  income  insurance,  unlimited  sick 
leave  with  full  pay,  eight  paid  holi¬ 
days  for  calendar  year  plus  many 
other  benefits.  Contact  Advertising 
Manager  (AC  203)  256-2651  or  send 
full  resumA  to  Box  968,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


UNLIMITED  OPPORTUNITY  for  cre¬ 
ative  advertising  salesman  to  join  ex¬ 
panding  morning-evening  daily.  GoM 
salary  and  bonus.  Progressive,  modern 
community  with  number  one  school 
system  and  highest  average  income  in 
state.  Contact  John  E.  Pry,  Adv.  Dir., 
Kingsiiort  Times-News,  220  E.  Market 
St.,  Kingsport,  Tenn.  37662. 


ADVER'nSING  SALESMAN  needed 
by  strong  weekly  newspaper  chain  on 
East  Coast.  The  man  we  seek  must  be 
able  to  operate  independently  in  an 
area  with  great  potential.  He  must 
have  ideas  and  know  how  to  sell  them. 
Excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Write  Box  948,  Elditor  A  l^blisher. 


RETAIL  AD  SALESMAN  for  5,700 
ABC  daily,  growing  over  10%  a  year, 
will  pay  $160-a-week  plug  bonus  de¬ 
pending  upon  experience,  plus  company 
benefits.  Modern,  air-conditioned  plant. 
Congenial  people.  We’ll  respect  your 
confidence.  Write  Advertising  Manager, 
The  Gallup  Independent,  (jallup,  N. 
Mex.  87301. 


JOIN  GROWTH  I  Expansion  into  Sun¬ 
day  field  from  six  day  evening  requires 
man  or  woman  with  layout,  copy  and 
sales  know-how.  Gains  built  on  service 
asd  sales.  Take  over  and  expand  exist¬ 
ing  account  list.  Over  24,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  modem  and  well  equipped  plant. 
38,000  university  community.  Moun¬ 
tains  and  beach  just  a  short  drive. 
Interested?  Send  reeumA:  L.  V.  Had¬ 
ley,  Advertising  Manager,  The  Daily 
Progress,  Charlottesville,  Virginia 
22902. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Unusual  opportunity  for  experienced 
ambitious  man  with  sales  ability  and 
ideas  on  small  but  progressive  offset 
daily. 

We  are  seeking  a  man,  now  on  a  sales 
staff,  who  can  train  help  and  increase 
lineage  and  will  reward  him  well  for 
results. 

Then,  if  he  proves  himself,  there's 
definite  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Please  send  full  information. 

All  replies  confidential. 
NORWALK  REFLECTOR 
P.O.  Box  71,  Norwalk,  Ohio  44867 

JOIN  THE  TOP-FLIGHT  AD  STAFF 
of  a  growing  metropolitan  daily.  We 
are  a  progressive  newspaper  with  a 
tremendous  future. 

The  largest  daily  in  Southern  Illinois 
needs  an  experienced  ad  man — a  lin- 
ege  producer  with  proven  sales  record. 
Excellent  salary,  liberal  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  and  car  furnished  for  work.  Send 
resumA  to  James  Spangler,  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  789, 
Decatur.  Illinois  62626.  An  equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Ditplay  Adt^rtiiing  | 

AD  MANAGER  (RETAIL)  for  me-  i 
dium-sized  combination  daily  in  area 
4  city.  Trade  area  enjoying  exertional  i 
economic  (rrowth.  Person  selected  must  j 
have  imagination,  experience  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  grow  with  our  younft.  profrree- 
sivo  management  team.  Your  accom¬ 
plishments  will  he  rewarded.  Resume  in 
confidence  to  Box  995,  Editor  &  Pub-  '■ 
Usher. 


WANTED :  DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  I 
for  home-owned  10,000  circulation  6-  [ 
day  afternoon  daily  in  the  Roufre  | 
River  Valley.  Beautiful  outdoor  coun-  I 
try,  skiing,  boating.  fishinR,  hunting 
and  the  Oregon  Coast  is  less  than  2-  ^ 
hours  away.  Contact  Charles  Moore,  | 
Advertising  Dir.,  Grants  Pass  Daily 
Courier.  P.O.  Box  1468,  Grants  Pass, 
Oreg.,  97626. 


GROUP  OF  DAILIES  has  opening  for  ' 
advertising  manager  in  community  of  i 
10.000.  Chance  for  advancement.  Good 
salary,  fringe  benefits.  Write  A.  V.  i 
Lund,  (Wneral  Manager,  Shaw  News- 
paiiers,  Dixon.  Illinois  61021. 


ATTENTION  AD  MEN!  Tired  of  Guild  I 
pay  and  secure  but  dreary  tread  mill 
to  oblivion  7  Fast-growing  chain  of 
weeklies  needs  hungry,  aggressive  self-  { 
starters  including  ad  manager.  Our  | 
organization  less  than  three  years  old  ; 
nor  largest  in  state.  We  have  just  be-  ' 
gun.  Have  you  the  guts  to  get  out  and  j 
earn  $12,000-a-year  or  more?  Will  pay  I 
more  than  you  are  making  now  to  | 
liegin,  and  after  that,  the  sky  is  the 
limit.  Write,  phone:  Norm  Bailey.  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Big  Town  News.  Manchester.  . 
N.H.  03104.  (AC  603)  669-3471. 


Editorial 


NEWS  EDITOR  needed  to  handle  wire 
desk  and  small  staff  on  crusading 
morning  daily  of  10,000.  This  offset 
paper  knows  what  to  do  with  pho¬ 
tographs,  including  color  spot  news  pic¬ 
tures.  Pleasant  Ohio  River  city  nesir 
a  metropolitan  area.  Salary  open  ac¬ 
cording  to  experience.  Send  resum4  to 
Box  846,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Editorial 


WANTED:  YOUNG  MEN  who  desire 
to  grow  into  top  editorial  management 
with  a  rapidly-growing  newspaper 
group  of  70,000  i>aid  circulation.  Start  < 
in  a  top  reporting  or  copy  editing  spot  ; 
to  learn  the  ropes  of  our  area  and  | 
our  organization.  If  you’ve  got  what  it  \ 
takes  to  lead  and  develop  a  staff,  you’ll  ' 
find  yourself  moving  into  editorial  ' 
management  within  2  to  3  years. 

WE  ALSO  NEED  solid  performers  to 
help  fill  several  new  jobs  created  be¬ 
cause  of  the  recent  conversion  of  our 
11-paper  chain  from  weekly  to  twice- 
weekly  publication.  Our  news  staff  has 
doubled  in  size  to  60  in  the  last  six 
years. 

OUR  NEWSPAPERS,  including  five  i 
started  within  the  last  two  years,  are 
published  offset  in  distinctive  magazine 
format.  We  stress  a  depth  and  interpre¬ 
tive  approach  that  has  helped  us  win 
47  state  and  national  first  place 
awards  since  1960,  including  a  national 
first  for  general  excellence  this  year. 
LOCATED  in  the  North  Shore  suburbs  : 
of  Chicago,  we  provide  excellent  fringe 
benefits,  modern,  air-conditioned  offices, 
and  an  excellent  salary  program  under 
which  we  advance  and  hold  people  on 
a  merit  basis. 


We  Need; 

TWO  COPY  EDITORS 

FINE  ARTS  SEfrriON  EDITOR 
Handle  your  own  music,  art  and 
drama  section  with  full-time  as¬ 
sistant. 

CHIEF  REPORTERS 
for  two  rapidly-growing  and  dy¬ 
namic  villages.  C^er  and  interpret 
the  major  news  developments  of 
these  communities. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  our  new  papers,  located  in  com¬ 
petitive  areas. 

MAKEUP  ASSISTANT 
for  layout  and  page  makeup 
supervision. 

Write  David  A.  Roe. 

Hollister  Newspapers, 

1232  Central  Ave.,  Wilmette.  III.  60091 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  numnet  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identihcetion 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HAWAII  SEMI-WEEKLY  PAPER 
needs  reporter  for  police  and  county 
offices  beat.  Some  experience  on  small¬ 
town  newspaper  preferred,  but  will 
consider  beginning  reporter.  Send  full 
information  by  air-mail  to  The  Maui 
News,  Box  560,  Wailuku,  Hawaii  96798. 


NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLY  needs  | 
young  man  (or  woman)  to  handle 
editor’s  desk.  All-around  exi>erienoe,  I 
plus  a  knowledge  of  layout  and  typo-  ! 
graphy  helpful.  Box  908,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  DESKMAN,  preferably  with 
some  experience,  sound  knowledge  all  | 
major  sports,  for  a.m.  metro  daily 
with  high  standards.  Top  benefits. 
Write  Bi«  944,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Southwestern 
offset  p.m.  Should  be  strong  in  pho¬ 
tograph,  leadership,  writing,  makeup; 
J-degree  preferred.  Young,  enthusiastic 
man  wanting  to  grow  preferred.  Send 
resume,  samples  of  work.  Prefer  some¬ 
one  on  way  up.  Don  Kramer.  Pub., 
Dispatch,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.  85222. 

FINANCIAL  EDITOR — Large  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  in  New  England 
needs  a  financial  editor  who  can  im¬ 
prove  on  excellence.  Our  highly 
knowledgeable  editor  with  «>ecial  em¬ 
phasis  on  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  market,  because  this  man  will  pro-  ' 
duce  a  column  as  well  as  head  the  de-  I 
partment :  proven  writing  ability  is  a  ' 
must.  As  a  growing  communications  < 
corporation  we  can  offer  the  right 
man  a  good  salary — good  fringe  bene-  I 
fits — an  unusual  opportunity  for  a  j 
radio  show  with  a  major  station  and  , 
advancement  opportunities  in  the  yrars  I 
ahead.  Send  resumi  to  Box  970,  Editor  , 
&  Publisher.  i 


WE’RE  WHATS  HAPPENING  I 
By  this  fall,  we’re  going  to  the 
largest — most  exciting— offset  daily  pa¬ 
per  in  Ohio.  And  we  need  two  reporters  I 
with  aggressive  concepts  in  the  con-  | 
version  to  an  entirely  new  daily  news-  i 
paper  approach.  Have  any  ideas?  We  | 
have.  If  you  would  like  to  be  a 
member  of  this  young,  dynamic  team, 
write:  M.  E.  Sandusky  Register,  San¬ 
dusky.  Ohio  44870. 


m 


HELP  WANTED  ! 

Editorial 

MANAGING 

EDITOR 

Opportunity  for  the  writer  with  i 
mission — a  man  with  imagination  an 
management  ability. 

WE  ARE: 

1.  A  well-establishe<l,  respected 
newspaper  group  with  over  60.- 
000  ABC  circulation -- 

2.  The  city’s  liberal  voice  with  t 
record  of  pioneering  in-depth, 
interpretitivo  reporting  of  to¬ 
day's  significant  issues  - 

3.  A  growth  organization  with  a 
14-member  professional  news 
stafi. 

WE  OFFER: 

1.  Full  editorial  responsibility  and 
a  salary  to  match— 

2.  A  complete  fringe  benefit  pro. 
gram  including  profit-sharing— 

S.  A  position  where  your  talents 
can  be  expanded  and  your  goads 
achieved. 

Write:  Publisher 
The  Sun  Newspapers  of  Omaha 
4808  So.  25th  Street 
Omaha.  Nebraska  68107 


Large  Eastern  city  news¬ 
paper  needs  experienced  ed¬ 
itorial  writer  in  the  36  to 
42-year  category  or  there¬ 
abouts. 

Please  send  brief  sketch  of 
career  and  be  ready  to  fol¬ 
low  with  samples.  Prompt¬ 
ness  is  urgent. 

Box  969 

Editor  &  Publisher 


SPORTS  PUBLiaTY 
Major  league  sports  team  is  seeking 
assistant  publicist.  Requireinents :  (1) 
college  education;  (2)  writing  and 
editing  exT>erience:  (8)  knowledge  and 
interest  in  sports ;  (4)  willingness  to 
work  hard  and  long.  We  prefer  a  per¬ 
sonable  young  man  interested  in  a 
sports  front  office  career.  Please  send 
complete  resumd,  salary  requirments, 
writing  samples.  Box  926,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — Experience  helpful 
but  not  necessary.  Must  write  well. 
Southern  Vermont  daily.  Write  Box 
973,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER — Major  Zone  2 
daily  seelu  accomplished  writer,  with 
solid  reporting  experience,  preferably 
in  national  and  international  affairs. 
Attractive  salary.  Box  952,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  general  assignment 
reporter,  city  editor  for  17,000  eiretils- 
tion  Chambersburg  (Pa.)  Public  Opin¬ 
ion,  in  the  beautiful  Cumberland  Val¬ 
ley.  Write  us  your  qualifications.  No 
l^one  calls.  Ihiblie  Opinion,  77  N. 
'Third  St.,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  17201. 


EDITOR;  ALSO  RBH>ORTER.  for 
weekly  at  seashore  area.  Send  resum4 
to  ’Hie  Wildwood  Leader,  Wildwood, 
N.  J.  08260. 


NEW  ENGLAND  ’  IVEHnCLY  nee-J 
young  man  or  woman  to  handle  wlitui 
desk.  All  around  experience,  plus 
knowledge  of  layout  and  tyi>ogrsr! 
helpful.  Box  977,  Editor  A  Publisher 


REPORTERS-COPY  READERS 
Beginning  and  experiences!  journalist 
will  be  considered  for  positions  ci 
growing  morning  and  evening  staffs  o 
metro|M>litan  daily.  Good  salary,  liber- 
fringe  benefits,  congenial  collear»<= 
pleasant  city  in  the  heart  of  northlsn 
with  all  the  attributes  of  big  city  lir 
ing.  Contact  Kenneth  Tinderholm.  Fe: 
sonnel  Manager,  Duluth  Herald  a» 
News-Tribune.  Duluth,  Minnesot 
56801. 


EDITOR,  write  and  e<iit  all  copy  oi 
progressive  weekly.  Write:  Expraw 
200  Elm  St.,  Thomaston,  Conn.  06if 


EDITOR  for  2-publication  plant.  Mu=j 
bo  able  and  like  to  dig  out  features  a 
well  as  the  routine  variety;  must  knc” 
camera.  Good  spot  for  expenenr^j 
newsman  who  thinks  he’s  callable  o 
being  an  e<iitor,  or  for  editor  who  nr' 
his  spot  dull  and  routine.  Looking  i' 
full-time  person,  but  will  consir' 
summer-time  employment.  Good  eas¬ 
ing  setup.  Freeilom  of  action.  Vac^ij' 
pay,  sick  imy  plan.  etc.  Delmarva  ri: 
Co.,  Selbyville.  Dela..  19975.  Ph:  (3(’- 


436-8284. 


REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  experi¬ 
enced  newspaper  copyreader  on  stimu¬ 
lating  MES  newspaiier.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringe  benefits.  Your  chstnee 
to  become  part  of  a  dynamic  econoeny 
in  one  of  the  nation’s  fastest  growing 
metropolitan  areas.  Wonderful  facili¬ 
ties  for  education,  recreation,  culture 
and  just  plain  good  healthful  living. 
Apply  to 

Personnel  Director 
DISPATCH-PIONBXR  PRESS 
65  E.  4th  Street 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  56101 


THE  HARTFORD  TIMES 

has  openings  for  (1)  an  editorial  write 
attuned  to  the  contemporary  worw 
(2)  a  writer  with  a  fresh  approach  “ 
women’s  features:  (3)  a  young,  te' 
ward-looking  man  experienceil  in  “fw- 
coverage  for  a  responsible  ixwition  ^ 
a  newly-developed  metropolitan  ds^ 
An  enlightened  community  looks  to  to 
newspaper  for  leadership.  Write 
John  R.  Callahan,  Assistant  to  » 
Publisher,  The  Hartford  Times,  H»o 
lord.  Conn.  06101. 
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Editorial 

t  SPORTS  WRITER 
ii  !■  »n  unusual  opportunity  for  a 
irtj  reportar  who  thrives  on  variety. 
^’11  join  a  congenial  3-man  staff 
.  ,  M  ^tem  B.m.  daily  small  enough 
I  offer  opportunities  for  covering  many 
ports,  writing  a  column  and  handling 
It  sixtits  desk  in  your  turn;  large 
lOugh  to  cover  near-by  professional 
id  collegiate  sports  events.  We  offer 
xid  salary  and  benefits  and  chances 
t  advancement.  We  insist  on  quality 
riting.  enthusiasm  and  a  professional 
itlook.  Investigate  this  ad  by  writing 
Box  lull.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NO  IVORY  TOWER 

liberal  Ekistem  city  newspaper  that 
never  afraid  to  iH>eak  its  mind  needs 
.  editorial  i>ege  assistant  to  work 
rectly  under  the  editorial  page  editor, 
■ties  include  layout,  makeup,  editing 
id  handwriting  for  a  small  number  of 
ilumns.  Successful  candidate  for  the 
Jk  will  be  expected  to  contribute  a 
berate  number  of  editorials  and  be 
Tpsble  of  assuming  full  responsibility 
page  in  absence  of  its  editor.  Either 
young  man  with  sound  experience 
reporting  and  desk  work  and  who  as- 
.rM  to  editorial  writing,  or  a  veteran 
Jiild  offer  soundness  of  judgement 
-tray  from  the  hurly  burly  of  r^yorting 
lould  be  consider^.  Write  fully  in 
■plying,  and  supply  samples  of  work. 
Ex  S90,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


lANAGlNG  EDITOR  —  East  Coast 
lily  in  rapidly-growing  large  suburban 
ty  seeks  managing  editor  to  direct 
litorial  and  photo  departments  and 
rite  some  editorials.  Must  have  five 
n’  practical  exiierience.  Prefer  go- 
Itter  in  30’s.  Top  salary.  Help  us  dou- 
our  circulation  in  the  next  three 
a.  Details  first  letter.  Write  Box 
Ms.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


hPERIENCED  REPORTER  able  to 
Inrer  courthouse,  take  pictures,  do 
Ircaiional  features.  Progressive,  grow- 
|q[  l-day  afternoon  newspaper  over 
.000  ABC.  Lots  of  writing  oppor- 
bity.  Apply  in  hand  writing,  giving 
am  references.  Wm.  T,  Amos,  Sidney 
kvi.  P.O.  Box  150,  Sidney,  Ohio 
U<5. 


wlitotmiACTIVE  POSITION  for  news- 
plus 
graph] 
lishcr. 


who  can  swing  between  state  and 
desk,  and  take  a  “reporting 
fssther”  a  couple  afternoons  a  week 
rolling  hills  S.  W,  Iowa.  Pay  is 
Staff  is  congenial.  Chance  for 
.  Jjvsncement  in  large  group  of  papers. 
-naliWrite;  Harry  Mauck.  Jr.,  The  Non- 
“well.  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  61501, 
afft  ol _  _ 

nigusf  PY  EDITOR,  experienced,  mature, 
metropolitan  newspaper  in  Area 
most  progressive  city.  Give  full 
1,  PeiEmmi  and  references.  Box  986,  Eiditor 
d  snE  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

itarban  afternoon  daily  in  metro- 
>py  oV'tsu  Atlanta  seeks  aggressive,  im- 
xpres^Bstive  young  newsman  with  desk  ex- 
Vence  to  plan  and  direct  local  news 
wersge.  Write  in  confidence  giving 
„  ^erences  and  qualifications  to:  J. 
■“^rrol  Dadisman.  Editor,  The  Marietta 
"7*  Journal,  P.O.  Box  449,  Marietta, 
t 80060. 


n  ftn^ANTED;  REPORTER-EDITOR  for 
ng  for**  "’'•***•*  weekly.  Experienced  pre- 
but  can  use  J-grad  or  older 
^ropfisnced  writer.  Good  starting  sal- 
icstioC  advancement,  fringe  benefits, 
.  o..iJ*  permanency.  Write  Box  988,  Editor 
Publisher. 


M  -IMIE  GROW  WITH  US  and  give  our 
a  run  for  its  money.  We're 
UJjJtsting  with  a  quality  staff  but  can 
another  reporter  with  initiative — 
pose  for  news — and  the  desire  to  ex- 
‘Pplications  invited.  'Hie  Editor, 
I  County’s  Daily  Record,  Horris- 
N.  J.  07960. 

*^f!yP^P~OF  DAILIES  has  opening  for 


^  -fsl  reporter  and  sports  editor. 
,  iI*"®*  advancement.  Good  salary, 

‘‘Ir***  benefits.  Write  A.  V.  Lund, 
“•'T'*»*'sl  Manager,  Shaw  Newspapers, 
Tu'ob.  Illinois  61021. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  offset 
daily  So.  California.  Will  handle  wire, 
desk,  heads,  dummy.  $160  to  start. 
Aggressive  man  will  have  great  future 
with  growing  chain.  Resum4  to  Box 
978,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DID  YOU  SAY  CHALLENGE?  Are 
you  looking  for  a  place  where  news 
is  busting  out  all  over,  where  there’s 
a  thrill  in  breaking  a  good  story,  shoot¬ 
ing  a  sharp  picture  and  putting  out  a 
paper  that  makes  people’s  mouth  wa¬ 
ter?  Here’s  your  chance  to  be  m.e. 
and  produce  two  lively  ixapers  a  week 
in  an  attractive  growing  town  of  over 
12,000,  located  in  a  beautiful  recrea¬ 
tion  area.  Salary  oiien  and  so  is  the 
future.  Zone  3.  Box  980,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


$200-A-WEEK 
is  not  too  much  for 
A  REPORTER 

(man  or  woman) 

America’s  biggest  country 
weekly  (16,000  cir.,  48-pages, 
in  a  town  of  6,000)  got  that 
way  with  good  reporters  and 
editors.  Talent  and  produc¬ 
tivity  needed  and  appreci¬ 
ated. 

You  will  handle  news  and 
features  and  assist  an  editor 
who  is  a  good  enough  writer 
to  make  an  extra  $5,000-a- 
year  writing  a  weekly  syndi¬ 
cated  column.  Our  only 
sacred  cow  is  readability. 
Liberal  political,  economic 
philosophy.  Not  a  place  for 
metro  dead  wood  or  rejects, 
or  for  a  rest  cure.  A  good 
place  to  work,  raise  a  fam¬ 
ily.  50-miles  north  of  Detroit. 

Disability,  hospital,  major 
medical,  life  insurance,  pen¬ 
sion,  liberal  vacation,  includ¬ 
ing  use  of  company  condo¬ 
minium  in  Miami  area.  We 
have  to  offer  all  that  because 
too  many  newspaper  guys 
think  a  metro  job  is  the  be- 
all  and  end-all  of  this  busi¬ 
ness.  Permanent  position 
after  30-day  trial. 

Bob  Myers 

Lapeer  County  Press 
Lapeer,  Michigan  48446 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

J-Gracl  with  ambition  to  move  up  to 
metro  or  to  advance  in  growing  newa- 
paper  group  will  find  this  job  to  his 
liking.  You  couldn’t  ask  for  better 
training  ground.  We’re  a  small  p.m. 
daily,  but  we  set  metro  standards. 
Present  sports  editor  promoted.  Write 
full  details:  Oren  Campbell.  Editor, 
Idaho  Free  Press.  Nampa.  Idaho  836SI. 


NEWS  REPORTEIR,  minimum  three 
yearn’  experience,  for  fast-growing 
south  Florida  daily.  Resumd  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1001,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  A  COPY  READER  tor 
South  E'lorida  dailies.  Immediate  open¬ 
ings  for  men  or  women.  Box  866,  Editor 
I  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

Operatora-Machiniata 

SPORTS  EIDI’TOR — Elxcellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  ambitious  knowledgeable  man 
who  can  also  handle  heavy  general 
reporting  assignments.  Advancement 
within  company  possible.  Mail  full  de¬ 
tails,  including  salary  requirements  to 
James  S.  Nabors,  The  Brazosport  Facta, 
Freeport,  Texas  77641. 

MACHINIST,  COMPOSING  ROOM— 
Knowledge  at  ITS  operation  familiar 
with  electrons.  Day  work.  Steady  em¬ 
ployment.  pleasant  working  conditions, 
paid  hospitalisation,  pension  plan,  paid 
vacation.  Write  Box  918,  e/o  The  Bucks 
County  Courier  Times,  8400  Route  IS, 
Levittown,  Pa.  19068. 

Mailers 

PHOTON  OPERATOR 

Situation  now  open  for  thoroughly 
exiwrienoed  person  in  sunny  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma,  on  a  progressive  70,- 
000  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper.  84.00 
per  hour  plus  all  company  benaflta. 
Contact;  Willard  Parsons,  Production 

MEDIUM-SIZED  DAILY.  Ar^;  g^ 
wages,  fringes.  I.T.U.,  I.M.U.  or  eligi¬ 
ble.  Send  reeumd  to  Box  922,  Eldltor  & 
Publisher. 

Operators-Machinista 

Mgr.,  The  Okishonaa  Journal,  (AC  405) 
OR  7-0621. 

WANTED:  HEAD  MACHINIST  for  12- 
machine  shop.  Top  salary  for  the  right 
man.  Neexis  to  have  knowledge  Tele¬ 
type  units  and  electronics.  Apply  in 
person  or  by  mail  to  Jack  Kenner, 
Lima  News,  121  E.  High  St..  Lima, 
Ohio  45802.  ' 

TTS  OPEIRATORS— UnjusUfied  tape 
operation,  60  words  per  minute  com¬ 
petency.  Above-average  scale  and  top 
fringe  beneflu.  Write:  W.  Stremming, 
Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency,  Inc.,  606 
Kapiolani  Blvd.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
96801. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Operator  a-Mochinitt» 


HELP  WANTED 

Pres$men~Stereotyper» 


HELP  WANTED 

Printert 


HELP  WANTED 

Production 


MACHINIST  lor  IS  Unotrp*  maehinM. 
Area  6.  Five  TTS  operating  uniU,  4 
ITS  iMrforatora,  2  Elrods,  2  Ludlows. 
Must  bays  electrical  or  electronic  train- 
ing,  and  have  some  experience  on  Pho¬ 
tons.  Fototronic,  Linofilm,  Justified 
Tape  and  Digital.  Must  bo  experienced. 
ITU.  Scale  $166.  WriU  Box  770,  Editor 
4k  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST 
Opening  on  the  night  side  of  the  De¬ 
catur,  Illinois,  Herald  and  Reriesr. 
Hours,  4  ;60  p.m.-12  ;S0  a.m.  Prsesnt 
scale  $167.87  for  87%  hr.  week.  Effec¬ 
tive  Nov.  1,  1968,  scale  to  $163.60. 
Fringe  benefits  include  up  to  seven 
weeks  vacation,  compcuiy  paid  pension, 
up  to  26  weeks  sick  pay. 

Steady  situation  with  progressive  news¬ 
paper  group.  For  more  information  call 
O.  D.  Roderick,  collect,  217-422-8631, 
or  write  Box  789,  Decatur,  III.  62526. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  needed  im¬ 
mediately:  primarily  straight  matter : 
experienced  person  or  two-thirder;  man 
able  to  help  on  floor  preferred.  Apple 
Allan  Evans,  Russell.  Kansas. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR 
Move  up  to  a  career  and  not  just  a 
job.  Join  Ohio’s  beat  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  team  in  the  state's  moat  mod¬ 
em  plant  ...  an  open  shop  where 
ability  is  the  only  limit  to  your  ad- 
vaneament.  Contact  Gene  Yohn,  The 
Jooraal,  Lorain,  Ohio  44062. 


MACHINIST  —  PETERSBURG.  VA.— 
22  thousand  circulation  afternoon  and 
Sunday  newspaper.  All  linotype  shop. 
10  machines  of  which  4  are  automatics. 
4  TTS  perforators.  Excellent  scale  and 
fringes  in  a  very  desirable  area.  Situa¬ 
tion  open  as  result  of  retirement.  Write 
in  confidencs  giving  references  and 
qualifications  to  G.  H.  Lewis.  General 
Manager,  Ths  Progress  Index,  Peters- 

burg.  Virginia  2.3803. _ 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST 
Experienced.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
strong  supervisor.  Top  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  to  right  man.  All  applications  con¬ 
fidential.  Zone  2  daily  newspaper. 
(ITU).  Write  Box  864,  Editor  t  Pub¬ 
lisher 


OPERATORS-COMPOSI'TORS  —  Top 
pay  for  right  men.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions;  lots  of  overtime.  No  union 
contract.  Will  pay  moving  expenses. 
East  Coast,  near  large  city.  Box  742, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

Immediate  oi>en!nff  for  experienced 
newspaper  photographer.  We're  a  part 
of  F^erated  Publications.  Inc.  whose 
seven  newspapers  print  mo.  than 
280,000  daily  in  four  states.  Out  itand* 
dards  are  hifrh.  and  we  offer  sood 
salary  plus  fringres  in  communh  and 
refTfon  known  for  pleasant  living.  *  in- 
teresteds  send  resume  and  examti  '  to 
Hobart  A.  Chipman,  Mannftinpr  E 
Enquirer  A  News,  Battle  Creek,  b.  '!• 

gan  47018. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  WANTED 
Prlxe-wlnning  Illinois  daily,  with  tra¬ 
dition  for  good  pictures  and  flne 
typography,  wants  photographer  with 
technical  know-how.  news  sense,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  ideas.  Best  facilities — all 
types  of  cameras  and  equipment  pro¬ 
vided:  newly-remodeled  quarters,  con- 
senial  staff.  Work  with  top  people  at 
good  pay  plui  outstanding  bOTefits 
Including  bonuses  and  merit  raises. 
Pleasant,  prosperous  community  of  60,- 
000.  Write  details  of  experience,  edu¬ 
cation  and  references  to  Box  888,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


P  rest  menStereoty  pert 

LETTERPRESSMAN 
Permanent  position  for  experienced 
man.  Good  scale,  fringe  benefits.  Small 
city  with  excellent  working  and  living 
conditions.  Write  details  to:  Publi^er. 
The  Advertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio 
448S3. _ 

WEB  PRESSMAN 

Ebcperienced  on  web  offset  newspaper 
presses.  Steady  position — high  pay.  Call 
collect  (212)  629-2781. 
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WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  for  Gosa 
Suburban  press.  Prefer  man  with 
camera  and  stripping  exiMrienca.  Fine 
opportunity  for  "take  over  man.”  Cali 
Mr.  Signer  (818)  686-8888,  or  write 
913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lakeland,  Fla., 
33803. 


EXPERIENCED,  SOBER,  MATURE 
pressman-cameraman  to  operate  3-unit 
Goss  Offset  Community  Press  and  dark 
room  operation  located  in  Juneau,  Alas¬ 
ka.  Scale  commensurate  with  cost  of 
living,  in  the  heart  of  nation’s  best 
hunting  and  salmon  fishing.  Send  all 
in  first  letter.  References.  Wm.  H. 
James,  General  Mgr.,  Juneau  Alaska 
Empire,  138  Main  St.,  Juneau,  Alaska 
99801. 


WANT  TO  WORK  IN  GOD  S  COUNTRTT 
Have  opening  for  pressman-stereo¬ 
typer  in  3-man  central  printing  plant. 
S-unit  Hoe.  Write  fully  to:  Director-in¬ 
charge,  Suburban  Press,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  37,  Arvada,  Colo.  80002. 


OPPORTUNITY  IN  THE  SUN 
Florida  newq>aper/commercial  plant 
needs  assistant  pressroom  superin¬ 
tendent  with  extensive  web  offset  and 
color  experience  to  move  soon  to  top 
spot.  Excellent  pay;  incentives  if  you 
wish ;  all  benefits.  Living  conditions 
magnificent.  Box  728,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
listier. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN— Experienced 
pressman  to  be  working  foreman ;  non¬ 
union  letterpress  ship  in  small  town. 
Several  presses,  including  large  cylin¬ 
ders  ;  quality  color  work  essential.  Air- 
conditioned  plant.  Sun  Pub.  Co.,  Lau¬ 
rens.  Iowa  60654. 


PRESSMAN 

Permanent  position  on  4  unit,  2-eoIor 
Scott  letterpress  for  man  with  6-6 
years’  experience.  Good  pay  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Fine  Southern  community.  Reply 
Box  690,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRESS  FOREICAN — ^Top  pay  for  the 
right  man ;  good  working  conditions; 
press-stereo  combination.  No  union  con¬ 
tract.  Will  pay  moving  expenses;  East 
Coast  near  large  city.  Write  Box  717, 
Editor  &  Pabliiher. 


FIVE-nCURE  SALARY  for  press- 

Stereo  superintendent.  We  seek  s  ma¬ 
ture  leader.  86  to  50*  with  faacksround 
in  letterpress,  but  who  could  switch 
to  offset  for  our  7-day  newspaper  in 
the  Southeast.  This  is  a  position  for 
s  strong  manager  seeking  advance¬ 
ment.  Non-union  preferred.  Write  Box 
727.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WEB  OFFSET  press¬ 
man  to  work  for  growing  company  on 
largest  Metro  printing  daily  paper  in 
U.S.  Ideal  location  in  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Write  or  call  Patrick  E.  Bolger. 
Production  Mgr..  The  Sacramento 
Union.  1910  Capitol  Ave.»  Sacramento. 
California  95812.  Ph:  916-442-7811. 


Printers 


OFFSET  PTG.  SUPERINTENDENT 
Complete  knowledge  and  ext>erience 
composing,  camera,  pressroom.  Full¬ 
time.  part-time,  or  consulting  basis. 
New  plant — Chart  Area  2.  Box  928. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  floor  man,  TTS  moni- 
tor  for  small  daily.  Good  pay,  better- 
than-average:  fringe  benefits.  G.  W. 
Mc(3oy,  Wapakoneta  Daily  (Ohio)  News. 


PRINTER-COMPOSITOR.  Experienced 
lor  133-year-old  progreuive  weekly  in 
Southeastern  Indiana,  22-mi  les  from 
downtown  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Ofimt  and 
letterpress.  New  building  and  equip¬ 
ment.  The  Regi.ter,  126  W,  High  St., 
Lawrenceburg,  Ind.  47025. 


WE  SEEK  A  COMPOSING  ROOM 
foreman  for  this  Tennessee  combined 
daily.  Must  have  thorough  experience 
and  be  a  strong  leader,  with  emphasis 
in  TTS.  Photocomposition  and  com¬ 
puter  usage.  Top  pay  in  a  prosrressive 
and  growing  community  for  the  man 
who  can  take  charge.  ITU  shop,  but 
our  foreman  must  be  a  management 
man.  Box  706,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT'S 
position  available.  Should  be  a  good 
working  eupervisor  with  ITU  card. 
Practical  knowledge  and  experience  in 
all  mechanical  departments  necessary. 
We  need  a  man  who  can  supervise  and 
coordinate  the  compoaing  room,  stereo¬ 
type,  and  preasitxxn  of  a  medium-sixe 
California  daily.  Should  be  able  to  pro¬ 
mote  efficiency,  dependability,  and  cut 
cocts  in  the  mechanical  dei>artmenta. 
Good  working  conditions.  Write  full 
details  of  experience,  background  and 
references  to  Box  665,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GENERAL  COMPOSING  ROOM  fore¬ 
man,  Chart  Area  2  daily.  Strong  man 
to  administer  composing  room  and  co¬ 
ordinate  day  and  night  shifts.  Know 
contracts  and  union  law.  Five-figure 
salary.  Top  benefits.  Modem  plant.  Op¬ 
portunity.  Box  808,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTING  PLANT  MANAGER  (in 
South).  Front-to-back  experience.  Good 
salary,  benefits;  share  profits,  gains, 
etc.  Box  166,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Production 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
who  is  production-minded  has  a  good 
future  with  this  aggressive  combined 
daily  in  the  mid-South  near  eastern 
seaboard.  Must  have  good  hot-metal 
experience  but  be  progressive  enough 
to  go  offset.  Prefer  major  background 
in  composing.  No  union  affiliation.  Re¬ 
sponsibility.  challenge  and  good  pay. 
Box  950,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


ENGINEER 


Multi-plant  Group  Of 

NEWSPAPERS 


needs  computer  and  new  processes- 
oriented  engineer  to  join  production 
team  responsible  for  all  phases  of 
printing  operations  from  plant  Itj- 
out  and  micro-wave  installation, 
through  future  systems  planning. 


Prefer  electronics  background.  Re¬ 
quires  ability  to  make  decisions  and 
work  with  first  line  supervision  and 
top  management.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Zone  9.  Reply: 


Box  919 

Editor  &  Publisher 


EXPANDING  OFFSET  PLANT  ii 
metropolitan  area  in  Zone  6  nsal| 
experienced  production  manager  to  dl 
rect  computer-oriented  production  lyi 
tern.  Plant  completely  equipped  witl 
modern  photo-comijosition.  film  proa 
easing  and  press  equipment.  Ability  tl 
work  in  close  harmony  with  employi| 
essential.  Excellent  pay  and  fringe  bsa 
efits.  Send  salary  requirements  sni 
full  resume  to  Box  984,  Editor  ft  Polf 
Usher. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  SPECIALIST 

III  needed 


vrtiMi 


(inclui 

Neka 

mtnt 

116,00 


On®  of  th®  nation's  fast®sf-qrowinq  m®tal  building  manufactur®rs 
has  an  opaning  for  a  qualifiad  Communications  Spaciallst  In 
Oklahoma  City.  Dutias  would  includa  spaach  writing,  product 
publicity,  coordination  and  implamantation  of  company  public 
relations  program,  employe#  program  administration  and  internal 
and  txtarnal  Itousa  orqan  aditing.  Background  should  include  varied 
experience  in  the  above  areas,  a  degree  and  an  ability  to  adapt 

changing  requirements. 


Salary  is  open  and  will  be  based  on  expsri.nc.  and  qualifications; 
excellent  fring.  benefits,  good  advancement  opportunities  and  some 
travel.  Send  compl.t.  r.sum4  on  application  to  Biair  Bishop 


STAR  MFG.  COMPANY 


Box  94910,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73109 


i(mci 

Ithin  ] 
Itunilii 


iotor 
jiucing 
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If^aller 

-HKihar. 


|nforaaation 


Specialist 


Upstate  New  York  utility  has  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  in  its  PR  de¬ 
partment  for  writer  with  2-8  years’ 
experience  to  produce  news  re¬ 
leases,  booklets,  speeches  and  other 
materials.  Perfect  spot  in  ex¬ 
panding  organization  for  person 
who  wants  to  grow  in  corporate 
public  relations.  Send  resumd  and 
salary  requirements  to 

Box  909 

Editor  &  Publisher 


PR  CAREER 


OPPORTUNITY 


ffnost 


Progressive  aerospace  company  hss 
excellent  opportunity  in  its  PR 
partment  for  a  reporter  with  Isj^, 
experience  to  edit  its  company  ne^ 
paper  and  who  has  the  ability  to  tuij 
out  news  releases.  Applicants  sbwug 
have  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  nsvjl 
paper  or  industrial  journalism  expifj|Thoi 
ence.  The  position  offers  excellent 
ary  and  outstanding  fringe  bei 
Located  in  Area  6.  Our  employes  ki 
about  this  ad.  Send  resumd  and 
requirements  to 


sslsrfe 


BOX  999 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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Personnel  Avsllsble 


IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


PH.D..  8  years’  teaching,  15  years’ 
r^fessional  experience.  Advertising, 
PR.  photography,  writing.  Prefer  Gulf 
Coast.  Box  983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 


PUBLISHER 
Aide  to  Publisher 
General  Manager 
Experienced,  capable,  mature 
Box  886,  Editor  &  Publisher 

TOUNG  (86)  AD  MANAGER,  now  em¬ 
ployed  New  England  daily,  wants  life¬ 
time  connection  with  medium  daily  or 
small  chain.  Experienced,  callable,  sin- 
oers.  Interested  in  all  phases  newspaiier 
opsratlon.  Opportunity  most  important, 
to  864,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ARIZONA  WEEKLY  PUBLISHER, 
46,  excellent  professional  reputation, 
proven  record  of  forming,  guiding  top 
ad,  news,  production  staff  to  produce 
profitable  prise-winning  publications, 
1200,000  gross  class.  Operated  letter- 
press,  converted  to  offset  combining 
hot,  cold-t]^.  Planned  new  building 
and  move.  Seeks  purchase,  or  manage¬ 
ment  position,  preferably  Southwest 
or  Colorado  with  opportunity  to  share 
profits,  invest  in  property.  Will  con¬ 
sider  other  areas.  John  Seater,  Etox 
767,  Hesperia,  Calif.  92345. 

NEWSPAPERMAN  (36)  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  assist  publisher.  Advertising, 
Circulation,  Personnel,  Administrative. 
Hot  or  cold-type.  Salary  plus  percent¬ 
age.  Box  987,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


UNIVBRSITY  GRADUATE.  44,  21 

rears’  metropolitan  eximience  in  all 
phases  of  circulation  (including  both 
adult  and  boy  operations),  budget 
preparation  and  analysis,  production 
(including  new  processes),  labor,  etc., 
iseks  position  of  increased  manage¬ 
ment  responsibility.  Present  salary 
116,000.  May  I  hear  from  you  today? 
IjhX  982,  Editor  k  Publinher. 


GETIiERAL  MANAGED  or  Advertislns 
Director — 6  years*  general  manaser: 
10  years*  ad  director.  Ebcperienced  hot 
or  coId-tyi>e.  Bner^etie  selfstarter  with 
proven  record.  Box  991,  Eklitor  k  Pul^ 
fiiher. 


161 LL  GO  ANYWHERE  as  top  man: 
Publisher,  Editor,  General  Manager, 
stc.  Youthful,  competent,  hard  worker, 
top  credentials.  Salary.  814,600.  Make 
an  offer.  Box  1002,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liaher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  "PRO”  with  more 
ttin  10  years’  experience.  Thoroughly 
(miliar  with  Little  Merchant  and 
lotor  Route  programs :  record  of  ppo- 
ucing  highest  returns  at  lowest  cost. 
'Mition  must  have  responsibility  and 
ehallenge.  Box  936,  Editor  &  Pub- 
•iiher. 

CM  of  daily ;  iiast  CM  of  large 
wain  Midwest  weeklies;  all  phases;  20 
|»»rs'  experience:  desires  change  Area 
5|  I.  9.  Box  934,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

Bhiergetie,  self-starter  tylie  with  proven 
sales  record  can  make  your  staff  hum. 
Responsible  family  man  with  college 
degree,  in  early  40’s.  seeks  to  relocate 
to  medium-sised  daily  In  Zones  8  or  9. 
Box  917,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHALLEH^GE  SOUGHT  —  Award-win¬ 
ning,  circulation  building  editor  seeks 
publisher  who  respects  quality,  ability, 
integrity  and  sobriety.  Experienced  all 
departments,  including  e<litor!nl  page. 
Top  references.  Box  899,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  women’s  editor- 
feature  writer.  Knowledge  of  food, 
fashions,  home  furnishings.  Arens  4, 
8,  9.  Box  876,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DESKMAN/swing  news  editor  on 
Washington.  D.C.  daily  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge.  Box  866,  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER — Long  on  experience.  Pre¬ 
fer  30,000  population  or  more.  Will 
travel.  Box  881,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TALENTED  WIRE  EDITOR  (woman) 
seeks  employment.  Pine  background — 
top  references ;  pleesant  office  more 
important  than  salary.  Box  891,  Ekiitor 
A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  seeks  job 
editor  small  daily  anywhere  U.S.A. 
Steady,  hard  worker.  Box  943,  Erlitnr 
A  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  39 — now  heeding  stafT  of  26 
— seeks  change.  Excellent  references. 
Steady.  Capable  of  recruiting  staff.  Na¬ 
tional  award-winning  reputation.  Box 
939,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORi-WRITER  seeking  Washington. 
D.G.,  area  poet.  Have  handled  every 
job  in  neweroom  :  news  editor  70M 
daily  for  years.  Box  957.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


DESKMAN  with  itronfft  creative  ideae 
wants  job,  city  editor  or  equivalent, 
with  real  responsibility,  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  I  expect  pay,  promotions  for 
quality.  Fully  experienced.  Will  con¬ 
sider  magazines,  PR,  Box  971,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WANT  LOCAL  COLUMN? 

I’ll  write  it.  Bright.  Stylish.  Render 
apimal.  Award-winner.  National  Cred¬ 
its.  At  dead  end.  Clips,  summary 
available.  Box  951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  medium  or  small  daily  or 
larg'i  weekly  in  Midwest.  Start  S200 
weekly.  Box  1003,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


HARD  WORKING  mana^ng  editor 
who  believes  in  strong  local  news  cov¬ 
erage  seeks  challenge,  opportunity  on 
paper  that’s  on  the  move;  32,  family, 
M.A.  Box  1006,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


^ACK  CIRCULATOR,  with  team  if  -KTirarc!  i 

4«ired.  Top  experience  in  the  Bast’s  NEWS  “eks  ^naging 

Mt  competitive  situation.  Will  relo-  editor  s  post  Widely  experienced  in  top 
te.  Box  947,  Editor  A  Publisher,  "«*»  Not  ^^ain  basement.  Box 

_ _ _ _  1009,  BMitor  A  Publisher. 

ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  YOUNG  - 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

IN  THE  COUNTRY  Are  your  sports  pages  dull  and  life- 

Mrouichly  experienced  in  ail  phases  less?  Let  a  veteran  of  16  years  in  the 
circulation  management.  Strong  in  business  make  them  come  to  life  and 
h  administration  and  promotion,  sparkle  I  Knows  every  phase,  writing, 
■  been  in  charge  of  departments  editing,  layout  and  photo.  Willing  to 
to  SO  full-time  employees,  including  leave  sunny  Southwest  and  get  to  work 
nion  personnel  (nearly  1,000  car-  in  a  challenging  iXMition  with  daily 
^rt).  References  and  recommendations  in  sports-minded  community.  Don’t 
■Mnd  to  none.  Currently  employed.  waste  your  time  or  mine  unless  you 

^king  permanent  position  in  Zones  have  a  real  job  at  8166  or  morel  Box 

'  or  9.  Box  976,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  981,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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YOUNG  REPORTER,  now  in  Europe, 
returns  July  1,  Likes  local  iiolitiea, 
regional  planning,  redevelopment.  Good 
background.  Seeks  job  with  competi¬ 
tive  paper  in  New  England  or  San 
Francisco-Sacramento  area ;  will  con¬ 
sider  right  paper  in  other  areas;  Write 
M.  Reagan  Burkholder,  2834  Pierce  St., 
San  Francisco,  California  94123.  Ex¬ 
pect  reply  early  July. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  deelres  same,  or 
feature  or  women’s  makeup.  Consider 
any  sise  paper.  Strong  on  makeup, 
public  contact,  staff  supervision.  Box 
986,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ATROPHYING  NEWSMAN,  38,  ready 
to  pick  up  stakes  for  meaningful  job 
as  editor  or  investigative  reporter. 
California-employed.  Outstanding  back¬ 
ground  and  references.  Salary :  over 
812,000.  Box  097,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

ROTO  EDITOR,  40.  solid  record  as 
writer,  pix-layout  man.  Can  cure  ailing 
Sunday  magazine.  Family.  Steady.  Box 
994,  Nitor  ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER.  34. 
widely  traveled,  experience  in  wire 
service,  metro  and  weekly  papers;  4 
years’  J-school;  seeks  interesting  chal¬ 
lenge  at  home  or  abroad.  Write  Box 
996,  Editor  ft  Pubilsher. 

VETERAN.  bureau  chief.  degree, 
wants  reporting  or  editing  spot.  Con¬ 
tact  Jim  Eienup,  1152  Phalen  Dr,,  St. 
Louis.  Mo.  63137,  or  call  (AC  314)  UN 
7-6059. 


SCIENCE  EDITOR— specialist  In 
medieino  and  chemistry.  816,000  mini¬ 
mum.  Box  976,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Free  lAtnce 

REPORTER.  6  jreari’  oxperitnee, 
wgnti  free-lance  and  stringer  jobc. 
Handle  any  type  assignment.  Box  937, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

"YOUR  MAN  IN  WASHINGTON." 
Corresmndent/advertisins  r«pr«Mnta- 
tive.  Experienced  writer,  researcher, 
government  liaison,  spacs/tims  sales — 
newspaper,  trade  mairasine.  radio,  TV. 
Office  in  D.C.  area.  Jerry  Gordon,  1401 
Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  Virginia 
22209. 


BRITISH  free-lance  handling  dailies 
in  U.K.,  Australia.  South  Africa  o^rs 
coveraire  of  Common  Market,  NATO, 
Belgium.  Contact:  Howard  Williams, 
5  Jacqmainlaan.  Brussels  1.  Belgium. 


WHATS  YOUR  INTEREST  in  South- 
ern  California?  Exclusive,  snappy  fea¬ 
ture*  and  art  by  dynamic  free  lance. 
Box  1007,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CARICATURE  ARTIST,  well  qualified. 
Am  employed  by  daily  newspaper,  but 
want  to  expand  my  fielil.  Box  998, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Operators-Machinists 

'ITS  OPERATOR,  itralght  or  tabular: 
fast/aecnrat* :  18  years’  in  newspaper- 
trade  plant  field.  Male.  37.  married. 
Prefer  day  situation.  Union.  Zone 
open.  Box  616,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

HEAD  MACHINIST  wants  good  posi¬ 
tion  in  progressive  organization.  Good 
on  Elektrons ;  experienced  on  Lino¬ 
types,  Intertypee  and  TTS ;  familiar 
with  computer  operation.  Box  467, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PRESENTLY  HEAD  MACHINIST 
over  11  Linotypes,  4  Auto-setters,  6 
Perforators.  Photons  718-618  and  cap¬ 
able  of  200;  experienced  in  mark-up 
and  paste-up.  Would  like  work  with 
supervision  in  any  or  all  of  theae 
fields.  Box  258,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Photography 


RECENT  Press  Photographer’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  award-winner  will  travel,  relo¬ 
cate  and  work  hard.  Hava  reporting 
and  all  ’round  photo  experienee.  Not 
looking  for  a  soft  job.  Box  992,  Editoi 
ft  Publisher. 


Preumen-Steraotypers 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSMAN  wanU  te 
make  change  to  smaller  city.  Absolute¬ 
ly  dependable.  Confidential  replies.  Ben 
966,  Editor  ft  Publisbsr. 


STEREO  SUPER/FOREMAN 
17  ysars’  newspaper  experienee.  Age 
38.  Familiar  all  phases  color  work. 
Supervisory  training  and  exinrienoa. 
Desire  to  locate  in  Area  8  or  9.  Box 
529,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


PRESSMAN,  experienced  on  Goes 
Headliner,  desires  job  in  combination 
shop.  Complataly  compatsnt  in  all 
phases  of  press  and  stereotype  work. 
Charles  Groleau,  Box  86,  Mulberry, 
Indiana  46058. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT, 
family  man.  age  41 — 22  years'  press¬ 
room  and  stereotype  experience  on  let¬ 
terpress.  Box  79,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SUPERINTENDENT  available  soon. 
Experienced  offset  and  hot  mstal.  Pr^ 
fer  advisory  or  non-working  eapseity. 
Box  808,  iiditor  ft  Publisher. 


FOREMAN,  experienced  all  phases  of 
composing — hot  and  cold  ;  Linofilm. 
Photon  mark-up.  Prefer  paper  plan¬ 
ning  conversion.  Box  869,  Elditor  ft 
Publisher. 


30  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE,  20  as 
working  foreman,  letterpreas.  small 
daily.  Know  all  departments  in  shop 
including  maintenance.  Area  4.  Box 
993.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

SCHENCE  WRITER,  85,  seeks  position 
on  public  relationi  italT  of  univertity. 
MS  degrea  plus  thirty  hours;  teaching 
and  photographic  experience.  Reply 
Box  884,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  OR  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
Information  and  Public  Relations  Man* 
affer*B  position  sought,  preferably  In 
CMlifornia.  11  years*  professional  ex¬ 
perience  as  sports  editor,  photographer, 
makeup  editor,  and  currently,  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  B.  A.  from  Dart¬ 
mouth  and  M.S.  in  Education  from 
U.S.C.  WriU  to  Box  927,  Editor  ft 
Publis’  r. 


E-  PERIENCED  CORPORATE  PRESS 
REPRE.SENTATIVE  AND  WRITER 
would  like  to  develop  preee  program 
for  minority-vroup  publicetions,  as 
primary  responsibility,  for  major  In- 
dustrial  or  consumer-products  company. 
Six  years'  experience  developing,  e«> 
ordinnting  and  handling  all  aspecta 
of  similar  program  as  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  interest  and  largely  on  own  time 
for  one  of  country’s  twenty-five  largeet 
industrial  corporations  and  its  afnilstss, 
with  outstanding  succsss. 

Would  like  to  specialise.  Material  In 
preaant  program,  and  results,  wiU 
speak  for  themselves.  Prefer  present 
New  York  City  location,  for  family 
reasons,  but  would  move.  If  nsrssssry, 
for  opportunity  to  develop  effective 
program  for  right  company.  Former 
irencral  and  special-assignments  re¬ 
porter,  rewrite  man  and  editor,  with 
all  newspaper  service  on  tame  daily, 
one  of  beet  and  beet-known  In  East. 
Highest  references  for  protaaslonel 
ability,  character  and  <lependabillty. 

BOX  969,  EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 
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Shop  Talk 

Uy  KolM‘rt  1.  Broun 

^Private  Papers  ’ 

In  its  li»Htic  flosinp  days  the 
New  Yoi  k  Legislature  passed  a 
bill  to  prevent  the  jiublication  of 
‘‘inij)roperly  obtained  informa¬ 
tion.”  now  in  front  of  Governor 
Ro<‘kefeller  for  his  sipnature, 
which  has  started  (juite  a  con¬ 
troversy. 

Asswiations  of  newspaper 
editors  and  i)ublishers  in  the 
state  are  asking  the  goveinor 
to  veto  the  bill. 

The  chairman  of  the  T*  mpo- 
i-ar.v  State  Commission  on  Re¬ 
vision  of  the  Penal  Law  and 
Criminal  Code  states  that  the 
new  penal  law  which  went  into 
efftK't  last  year  failed  to  specify 
“private  papeis”  in  its  coverage 
of  theft  and  this  measure  d(H*sn’t 
say  anything  different  than  was 
in  the  ohl  law.  The  new  pi-o- 
vision  was  motivated  by  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Columbia  University 
President  Kirk’s  office  and  files 
in  the  i-ecent  student  demonstra¬ 
tion  and  the  threat  to  publish 
the  material  extracted. 

The  act  states: 

“Publishing  improperly  ob¬ 
tained  information.  1.  A  pei-.son 
is  guilty  of  publishing  im¬ 
properly  obtained  information 
when : 

“(a)  Knowing  that  ho  does 
not  have  the  consent  of  the 
owner  of  a  private  jjaper  oi-  of 
any  other  person  authorized  to 
give  such  consent,  he  (i)  takes 
such  pi  ivate  j)aper,  or  copies  or 
otherwi.se  rejiroduces  it  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  re<-ords  a  resume 
of  all  or  part  of  the  contents 
thei-eof.  and  (ii)  publishes  such 
l)ai)er  oi'  the  contents  thereof  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  a  resume  of 
all  or  ])ait  of  the  contents 
thereof ;  or 

“b)  Knowing  that  a  jnivate 
paper  of  another  person  has 
lieen  taken,  copied,  reproduced 
or  summarized  under  circum¬ 
stances  descril)ed  in  paragiaph 
(a),  he  publishes  such  paper  or 
the  contents  thereof  in  whole  or 
in  part,  or  a  resume  of  all  or 
part  of  the  contents  thereof, 
knowing  that  he  does  not  have 
the  consent  of  the  owner  of  such 
I)aper  or  of  any  other  jjerson 
authorized  to  give  .such  consent.” 

“Private  paper”  is  defined  to 
mean  “any  paper,  document  or 
article  containing  writing  or  in¬ 
formation  which  the  owner  or 
rightful  possessor  thereof  does 
not  intend  to  Ix>  available  to  any¬ 
one  other  than  selected  persons 
having  access  thereto  with  his 
consent.” 

One  has  to  l)e  sympathetic  to 
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the  cause  of  President  Kirk  of 
Columbia,  if  his  was  the  moti¬ 
vating  situation  behind  this 
legislation,  or  to  any  other  per- 
.son  whose  private  office  has  l)een 
invaded  by  a  mob  and  is 
threatened  with  public  disclosure 
of  the  contents  of  his  private 
files. 

On  the  other  hand,  is  the  legis¬ 
lature  letting  sympathy  color  its 
.judgment  in  a  matter  when 
broader  considerations  should 
l)revail?  Would  there  be  as  much 
sympathy,  or  support  for  the 
legislation,  if  the  mob  had  in¬ 
vaded  the  headquarters  of  the 
Lil)erty  Lobb.v  or  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  (or,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  i)olitical  spectrum,  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party)  and  theie  was  a 
threat  that  “private  papers” 
gathered  there  would  l>e  pub¬ 
lished  by  someone? 

We  doubt  it. 

Actually,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
■Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  made  a  ruling  early 
in  .January,  IfhiS,  that  would 
S‘»em  to  make  the  New  York 
State  j)ropo.sal  illegal. 

“The  courts  may  not  review 
the  manner  in  which  a  news- 
pat)erman  obtains  his  informa¬ 
tion  and  may  not  restrain  the 
l)ublication  of  news  merely  l)e- 
cau.se  the  person  I’esponsible  for 
the  publication  obtained  it  in  a 
manner  that  may  perhaps  be 
illegal  or  immoral.” 

The  court’s  ruling  came  in  a 
decision  denying  U>  the  Liberty 
I.,obby  a  preliminary  injunction 
to  restrain  Drew  Pearson  from 
publi.shing  material  obtained 
from  documents  allegedly  stolen 
from  the  Lobby’s  files.  It  was 
claimed  that  a  former  employe 
of  the  Lobby  had  copied  the 
documents  and  turned  them  over 
to  Pearson.  There  was  no  claim 
or  proof  that  Pearson  had  any 
j)art  in  removing  the  documents 
“other  than  receiving  then  from 
a  person  with  a  colorable  claim 
to  possession.” 

The  decision  continued : 

“It  would  l)e  a  far-reaching 
limitation  on  the  freedom  of  the 
l)ress  if  courts  were  endowed 
with  the  j)ower  to  review  the 
manner  in  which  the  pre.ss  ob¬ 
tains  its  information  and  could 
restrain  the  publication  of  news 
that  is  obtained  in  a  way  that 
the  court  does  not  approve.  If 
such  were  the  law  we  would  not 
have  a  free  press,  we  would  have 
a  controlled  press.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  law.” 

The  ruling  upheld  a  lower 


court  verdict  by  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  Alexander  HoltzofT 
who  was  hearing  the  damage 
suit  by  Senator  Dodd  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  against  Pearson  and  Jack 
-Anderson. 

In  the  Lil)eity  Lobby  case, 
Judge  Holtzoff  said: 

“The  court  is  of  the  opinion 
that  freedom  of  the  press  that 
is  safeguarded  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  which  is  one  of  the 
basic  features  of  .American  in¬ 
stitutions,  is  not  limited  to  such 
information  as  is  personally  ob¬ 
tained  by  newspaper  men  by 
observation  or  from  official  state¬ 
ments  or  in  any  other  open  way. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  news- 
j)aper  man  obtained  information 
in  a  clandestine  fashion  or  a 
surreptitious  manner  or  because 
someone  unguardedly  and  unwit¬ 
tingly  reveals  confidential  infor¬ 
mation  or  even  through  a  breach 
of  trust  on  the  part  of  a  trusted 
employe,  does  not  give  rise  to  an 
action  for  injunction.” 

♦  «  « 

-A  few  weeks  later  on  Jan.  1(>, 
1!K)8  Judge  Holtzoff  ruled  in  the 
Pearson- Dodd  case  that  although 
publication  could  not  l)e  pre¬ 
vented  the  publishers  must  In* 
liable  for  his  acts.  In  other 
words,  reportei  s  who  knowingly 
re<‘eive  and  make  use  of  stolen 
documents  ma.v  be  sued  for  dam¬ 
ages.  The  judge  wrote: 

“Freedom  of  the  press  com¬ 
prises  freedom  to  publish.  It 
lilH'rates  the  press  D’om  prior 
restraint.  It  j)recludes  e(|uity 
fiom  enjoining  a  publication. 
Nevertheless,  the  publisher  is 
subject  to  the  consetiuences  of 
his  act.  Freedom  of  the  press 
do«'s  not  confer  immunity  from 
liability  for  a  tort  or  from  an 
action  for  damages.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  publication  of  a  lil)el 
may  not  ordinaril.v  1m'  enjoined, 
but  having  published  a  defama¬ 
tory  stat<>ment,  the  publisher  is 
subject  to  an  action  for  damages. 
Similarly,  freedom  of  the  pre.ss 
does  not  comprise  an  unre¬ 
strained  and  untrammeled  right 
of  access  to  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  use  in  publication.” 


We  go  along  with  the  officers 
of  the  press  groups  in  New  York 
State  that  there  already  exists 
plenty  of  legal  protection 
against  malicious  and  liMous 
publication  without  indulging  in 
this  effort  at  prior  restraint  on 
publication. 

We  hope  Governor  Rockefeller 
will  agree. 

• 

Booth  Broadcast ing 
Interest  Clarified 

•An  error  in  the  records  of  the 
FYderal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  caused  news  media  to 
identify  Booth  .American  Co.  as 
an  affiliate  of  Booth  Newspapers 
in  Michigan.  (E&P,  May  25). 

Commissioner  Nicholas  .A. 
Johnson  had  opposed  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  a  radio  station  license  at 
Saginaw,  Mich,  to  Booth  .Ameri¬ 
can  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
extend  the  Booth  interests  in 
the  communications  field.  He 
identified  the  applicant  as  part 
of  the  Booth  newspaper  organi¬ 
zation. 

The  FCC  has  l»een  advised 
that  John  Lord  Booth,  president 
and  chairman  of  B(M)th  .Ameri¬ 
can,  holds  only  a  -1%  interest  in 
Booth  Newspapers  and  that  the 
latter  do  not  own  broatlca'ting 
stations. 

• 

Detroit  Contract 
.Mcctiiijjs  Off  A^aiii 

Dktroit 

On  the  204th  da.v  of  the  strike, 
efforts  to  resolve  the  dispute 
with  nine  unions  and  get 
Detroit’s  big  daily  newspapers 
back  on  the  street  were  hung 
U|)  again  this  week. 

After  a  negotiation  session  on 
June  5  which  resulted  in  a  tenta-  i 
live  agreement  with  the  paper 
and  plate  handlers  on  non¬ 
economic  issues.  Dr.  Nathan  1 
Feinsinger  reces.setl  the  media-  j 
tion  and  left  town  to  attend  to  i 
per.sonal  affairs.  j 

The  chief  mediator  had  said 
earl.v  in  the  week  he  was  satis- 
fietl  with  i)rogress  and  was  hope¬ 
ful  that  agreement  was  near. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

•  ••that*s  why  Baltimore  | 

Department  Stores  place  | 

72%  of  their  newspaper 
advertising  in  The  Sunpapers!  > 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Raprasontativas:  Craamar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbaa 
New  York,  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit.  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 
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Why  you 
may  [i^jneed 
a  computer. . 


for  typesetting,  that  is. 

Maybe  you've  said— I'll  get  a  computer.  That  will  give  me 
35-40'  c  increase  in  production.  But  will  it  ? 

There  is  another  way  to  go— now.  Another  way  to  get  40% 

.  .  .  SO'Tc  or  more  production  increases  without  a  computer. 
The  new  Ludlow  Swiftape  Computing/memory  keyboard  will 
give  you  everything  you  buy  a  computer  for — maybe 
even  more. 

The  only  way  a  computer  can  increase  your  production  is 
that  your  operators  punch  “endless”  tape — hopefully  speeding 
up  when  lines  do  not  have  to  be  justified.  And  they  do.  But 
for  how  long? 

Think  a  minute.  If  you  could  get  people  to  work  faster— you 
could  get  30%  more  right  now  .  .  punching  justified  tape. 

Swiftape  keyboards  eliminate  so  many  keystrokes  .  .  .  that 
present  user  plants  are  now  reporting  600-700  eleven  pica 
line  per  hour  speeds.  And  they  aren't  working  any  faster  .  .  . 
Swiftape  puts  in  the  necessary  codes  automatically. 

Do  you  know  of  any  plant  getting  700  lines  per  hour  of  un¬ 
justified  tape  right  now? 

Question:  How  many  different  “programs"  do  you  need  for 
all  the  kinds  of  work  you  do?  And  how  much  will  the  programs 
cost? 

Question:  How  much  will  a  good  hyphenation  “dictionary” 
cost— and  meet  the  standards  you  have  established? 

Question:  What  happens  when  your  computer  goes  “down”? 
Do  you  need  another  one  for  backup? 

Still  another  question:  How  does  a  computer  correct  errors? 
It  doesn't.  Isn't  supposed  to.  Errors  are  caught— or  let  go 
through — at  the  keyboard.  Swiftape  gives  you  hard  copy  . . . 
and  a  word,  letter  or  a  line  can  be  cancelled  out  with  one  key¬ 
stroke  before  it  gets  punched  into  tape. 

But,  you  say — a  computer  will  eliminate  “loose”  or  “tight” 
lines.  Yes,  it  will.  And  so  will  Swiftape. 


And  how  about  guarantees?  Will  your  computer  guarantee 
you  30%?  40%?  50%?  No.  But  Ludlow  will  guarantee  you  will 
get  600  eleven  pica  lines  per  hour  if  your  operator  maintains 
a  50wpm  typing  speed. 

Will  a  computer  system  call  for  a  complete  revamp  of  your 
present  system?  Will  you  retrain  people?  Add  new  people? 
When  we  put  in  Swiftape  .  .  .  we  train  your  operators  in  days 
— not  months  .  .  .  and  you  should  be  operating  satisfactorily 
within  a  week.  Sounds  impossible?  It  isn't. 


How  about  cost?  Well,  does  it  make  sense  to  pay  a  $1500  or 
$2000  computer  lease  every  month  . . .  year  after  year?  You  can 
install  a  Swiftape  for  $285  a  month— and  if  you're  typical  of 
present  Swiftape  owners — it  will  pay  for  itself  in  savings  within 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 
2032  Clybourn  Avenue  •  Chicago.  Illinois  60614 


coupon  today 
for  information 
about  Swiftape 
—the  practical 
answer  to  high 
speed  tape 
production. 


Title 

Company 

Address 

City 

State 

COMPUTING  MEMORY  KEYBOARD 


18  months. 


Why  not  give  the  people  who  have 
over  50  years  of  composing  room 
experience  a  chance? 

You  may  not  need  a  computer  for 
typesetting  after  all.  Let  Ludlow 
make  a  thorough  analysis  of  your 
plant — give  you  a  facts-and-figures 
presentation  on  Swiftape.  It  costs 
you  nothing— may  save  you  a  lot. 

swiftspe^ 


$5000  IN  CONSERVATION  AWARDS 


The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation's 
Edward  J.  Meeman 
Awards  tor  1968 
to  Newspapermen 


Prizes  totalling  $5000  will  be  awarded  to 
newspapermen  and  women  on  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
work  in  the  cause  of  conservation  publishec 
in  newspapers  during  1968.  One  first  prize 
of  $1000  will  be  awarded.  The  remaining 
$4000  will  be  distributed  in  awards  in 
number  and  amount  to  be  determined  at  th« 
discretion  of  the  judges. 

Conservation,  for  the  purposes  of  these 
awards,  is  limited  to  conservation  of  soil, 
water,  forests,  clean  air,  vegetation, 
wildlife,  scenery  and  open  space. 

Conservation  of  mineral  resources  and 


oil,  important  though  it  is,  is  not  included. 


Entry  deadline  for  the  awards,  named  for 
the  late  Edward  J.  Meeman,  former  editor 
of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  and 
Conservation  Editor  of  the  Scripps-Howan 
Newspapers,  is  February  15, 1969.  Any 
U.  S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may  be 
nominated  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper 


or  newspaper  reader. 

Nominations  of  candidates,  including 
clippings  and  tearsheets  of  candidate’s 
work  published  in  a  newspaper  during 
1968  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  author, 
should  be  sent  to  Meeman  Awards, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017.  Entries 
should  be  neat,  but  not  elaborate. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEW^|;APERS 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE 
EL  PASO  HERALO-POST 


BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD 
EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  I 


I  •  CINGINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 
MEMPHI  ;  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


WASHINGTON  DAILY 


CLEVELAND  PRESS 


PITTSBURGH  PRESS 
COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 


DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 


KNOXVILLE  NEWS  SENTINEL 


MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 


KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 
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